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THE
GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO
BOOK III
YOU II.
Β
ΣΤΡΑΒΩΝΟΣ ΓΕΩΓΡΑΦΙΚΩΝ
Γ
ϊ
L ἈΗοδεδωπόσι δ’ ή μιν τον πρώτον τύπον τῆς γεωγραφίας οἰκεῖὁς ἐστιν ὁ ἐφεξῆς λόγος περὶ τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα* και γὰρ νπεσχόμεθα ούτως, καὶ δοκεῖ μἐχρι νῦν όρθώς ἡ πραγματεία μεμερίσθαι. αρκτέον δὲ πάλιν ἀπὸ τῆς Εὐρώπης καὶ τῶν μερών αυτής τούτων ἀφ’ ώνπερ καί πρότερον, κατὰ τὰς αύτας αίτιας.
2.	Πρώτον δὲ μέρος αυτής εστι το εσπέρων, C 137 ώς ἔφαμεν, ἡ Τβηρία. ταύτης δὴ τὺ μὲν πΧέον οίκεϊται φαύΧως· ὰρη γὰρ καί* δρυμούς καί πεδία λεπτήν ἔχοντα γῆν, οὐδὲ ταύτην όμαΧώς εΰυδρον, οίκούσι τήν πολλήν ἡ δὲ πρόσβορρος ψυχρά τε ἐστι τεΧεως προς τῇ τραχύτητι καὶ παρωκεανῖτις, προσειΧηφνΐα το άμικτον κάνεπίπΧεκτον τοίς αΧΧοις, ὦα θ’ νπερβάΧΧει τῇ μοχθηρία τῆς οἰκή-σεως. ταῦτα μὲν δὴ τὰ μέρη τοιαυτα, ἡ δὲ νότιος πάσα ευδαίμων σχεδόν τι, καί διαφερόντως ἡ ἔξω 1
1 See 2. 5. 4.	2 See 2. 5. 26,
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BOOK III
I
1.	Now that I have given the first general outline of geography, it is proper for me to discuss next the several parts of the inhabited world ; indeed, I have promised to do so,1 and I think that thus far my treatise has been correctly apportioned. But I must begin again with Europe and with those parts of Europe with which I began at first,2 and for the same reasons.
2.	As 1 was saying, the first part of Europe is the western, namely, Iberia. Now of Iberia the larger part affords but poor means of livelihood; for most of the inhabited country consists of mountains, forests, and plains whose soil is thin—and even that not uniformly well-watered. And Northern Iberia, in addition to its ruggedness, not only is extremely cold, but lies next to the ocean, and thus has acquired its characteristic of inhospitality and aversion to intercourse with other countries; consequently, it is an exceedingly wretched place to live in. Such, then, is the character of the northern parts; but almost the whole of Southern Iberia is fertile, particularly the region outside the Pillars. This
3
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Στηλών ἔσται δὲ δῆλον ἐν τοῖς καθ’ ἕκαστα, νττοΎράψασ ιν ή μιν πρὑτερον τὁ τε σχήμα καὶ τὺ μέγεθος.
3.	Ἕοικε γὰρ βνρση τεταμένη κατὰ μήκος μεν άπο τής εσπέρας ἐπὶ τὴν ἔα), τὰ πρόσθια εχούση μὲρη πρὸς τῇ ἐφ, κατὰ πλάτος δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν άρκτων προς νότον. ἔχει δὲ σταδίων εξακισχιλίων ὁμοῦ τὺ μήκος, πλάτος δὲ πεντακισχιλίων το μεγίστου, ἔστι δ’ ὅπου πολὺ ελαττον τῶν τρισχιλίων, καί μάλιστα προς τῇ Πυρήνη τῇ ποιονση τὴν ὲᾤαν πλευράν. ορος γὰρ διηνεκές ἀπὸ νότου προς βορράν τεταμένου ορίζει τὴν Κελτικήν άπο τής Ίβηρίας* ουσης δὲ καὶ τῆ? Κέλτικης ανωμάλου το πλάτος καί τής ’Ιβηρίας, τὰ στενώτατον του πλάτους εκατέρας άπο της ήμετέρας θαλάττης ἐπὶ τὸν ωκεανόν ἐστι τὺ τῆ Πυρήνη πλησιάζον μάλιστα, ἐφ’ εκάτερον αυτής το μέρος, και ποιούν κόλπους, τούς μεν ἐπὶ τῷ ωκεανφ, τούς δὲ ἐπὶ τῇ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θαλάττῃ· μείζους δὲ τοὺς Κέλτικους, οὺς δὴ και Γαλατικούς καλούσι, στενώτερον τον Ισθμόν ποιούντας παρά τον1 Ίβηρικόν. καὶ δὴ τὺ μὲν Ιᾤον πλευρὸν τῆς Ιβηρίας ἡ Πυρήνη ποιεί, το δὲ νότιον ή τε καθ* ημάς θάλαττα άπο τής Τίυρήνης μέχρι %τηλων, καί ἡ ἐκτὸς τὺ ὲξῆς μέχρι του 'Ιερού καλουμένου άκρωτηρίου· τρίτον ἐστὶ τὸ έσπέριον πλευρόν παράλληλόν πως τῆ
1 τ ἐν, Corais from ssc. wm?i. in Β, fof τά.
1 According to Strabo, there were two “Galatia” (“ Celtic”) gulfs, the one 4ζ looking towards the north and Britain ” (2. 5. 28), and the other on the Mediterranean side; that is, respectively, the Gulf of Gascogne, in its extent on the French side of the Pyrenees, and the Gulf of
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will become clear in the course of my detailed description of Iberia. But first I must briefly describe its shape and give its dimensions.
3.	Iberia is like an ox-hide extending in length from west to east, its fore-parts toward the east, and in breadth from north to south. It is six thousand stadia in length all told, and five thousand stadia in its greatest breadth; though in some places it is much less than three thousand in breadth, particularly near the Pyrenees, which form its eastern side. That is, an unbroken chain of mountains, stretching from south to north, forms the boundary line between Celtica and Iberia; and since Celtica, as well as Iberia, varies in breadth, the part of each country that is narrowest in breadth between Our Sea and the ocean is that which lies nearest to the Pyrenees, on either side of those mountains, and forms gulfs both at the ocean and at Our Sea. The Celtic gulfs, however, which are also called Galatic, are larger, and the isthmus which they form is narrower as compared with that of Iberia.1 So the eastern side of Iberia is formed by the Pyrenees; the southern side is formed in part by Our Sea, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars, and from that point on by the ocean, up to what is called the Sacred Cape 2; tlie third is the western side, which
Lyon. The latter, however, comprised within itself the two “Galatia” gulfs (4. 1. 6.) here mentioned as,“larger”; that is, ielarger” than tlie two gulfs on the Iberian side of the Pyrenees, which Strabo does not name (see small map inserted in»Map III in this volume). The fact is, however, that the shortest distance across Spain, say from San Sebastian to Tarragona, is shorter than that across France, say from Bayonne to JSTarbonne.
3 Cape St. Vincent.
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Πυρήνη, τὺ ἀπὸ τοῦ Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου μέχρι τῆς πρὸς Ἀρτά/ὰροις άκρας, ἢν καλοῦσι Νὲριον τέταρτον δὲ τὺ ἐνθἐνδε μέχρι των βορβίων άκρων τῆς Πυρ?;νη;.
4. ’ΑναΧαβόντες δὲ Χέγωμεν τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα, ἀπὸ τοῦ Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου άρξάμενοι. τοῦτο δὲ ἐστι τὺ δυτικώτατον, οὐ τῆς Ευρώπης μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴς οικουμένης άπάσης σημεῖον περατουται μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ τῶν δυεῖν ηπείρων ἡ οικουμένη πρὸ? ὃὑσιν τοῖς τε τῆ? Ευρώπης άκροις καί τοῖς πρώτοις τής Αιβύης, ὧν τὰ μὲν ’Ίβηρες ἔχουσι, τὰ δὲ Μαυροὑσιοι, προύχει δὲ τὰ ’Ιβηρικὰ δσον χιΧίοις καί πεντακοσίοις σταδίοις κατά το Χεχθέν ἀκρωτήριον. καὶ δὴ καὶ τὴν προσεχή τούτῳ χώραν τῇ Αατίνη φωνή καΧουσι Κούνεον, σφήνα σημαίνειν βουΧόμενοι. αὐτο δὲ τὺ άκρον καί προπεπτωκός εις την θάΧατταν Άρτεμίδωρος εικάζει πΧοίω, C 138 γενόμενος, φησίν, ἐν τῷ τόπῳ, προσΧαμβάνειν δὲ τῷ σχήματι νησίδια τρία, το μεν εμβόΧου τάξιν ἔχον, τὰ δὲ επωτίδων, εφόρμους εχοντα μέτριους. ΡΗρακλέους δ’ οὔθ’1 ἱερὸν ενταύθα Βείκνυσθαι (ψεύσασθαι δέ τούτο 'Έφορον), ούτε βωμόν, οὐδ’ ἄλλου τῶν θεῶν, ἀλλὰ λίθους συγκεἷσθαι τρεῖς ἣ τέτταρας κατά πολλοὺς τόπους, οὺς ὑπο τῶν άφικνουμένων στρέφεσθαι κατά τι πάτριον καί
1 οΰθ\ Kramer, for ὅ*; so the later editors.
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is approximately parallel to the Pyrenees and extends from the Sacred Cape to that Cape of the Artabrians which is called Nerium1; and the fourth side extends from Cape Nerium up to the northern headlands of the Pyrenees.
4.	But, to resume, let me describe Iberia in detail, beginning with the Sacred Cape. This cape is the most westerly point, not only of Europe, but of the whole inhabited world; for, whereas the inhabited world comes to an end in the west with the two continents (in the one case, at the headlands of Europe, and in the other, at the extremities of Libya, of which regions the Iberians occupy the one, and the Maurusians the other), the headlands of Iberia project at the aforementioned cape about fifteen hundred stadia beyond those of Libya. Moreover, the country adjacent to this cape they call in the Latin language “Cuneus,” meaning thereby to indicate its wedge-shape. But as for the cape itself, which projects into the sea, Artemidorus (who visited the place, as he says) likens it to a ship; and he says that three little islands help to give it this shape, one of these islands occupying the position of a ship’s beak, and the other two, which have fairly good places of anchorage, occupying the position of cat-heads. But as for Heracles, he says, there is neither a temple of his to be seen on the cape (as Ephorus wrongly states), nor an altar to him, or to any other god either, but only stones2 in many spots, lying in groups of three or four, which in accordance with a native custom are
2 Rocking Stones.” They were so nicely poised on their points that they could be rocked or turned with merely a slight force.
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μεταφἑρβσθαι σττονδοττοιησαμένων*1 θύειν ὅ’ οὐκ εἶναι νόμιμον, οὐδὲ νύκτωρ εττιβαίνειν 2 τοῦ τόπου, θεοὺς φασκοντων κατέχειν αυτόν ἐν τω τότε χρόνω, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἐπὶ θἐὰν ἦκοντας ἐν κώμη πλησίον ννκτερεύειν, εἴτ’ εττιβαίνειν ημέρας, ὕδωρ εττιφερο μένους δια την άνυΒρίαν.
5.	Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν όντως ἔχειν εγχωρεΐ, καὶ δεῖ ττιστενειν* α δὲ τοῖς ττοΧλοϊς καὶ χνδαίοις ομοίως εϊρηκεν, οὐ πάνυ. Χέγειν γὰρ δή φησι Ποσειδώνιος τοὺς πολλοὺς, μείζω δύνειν τον ηΚιον εν τη ττ αρω κέαν ιτ ιδι και μετά ψόφον παραπλήσιο) 9 ωσανεϊ σίζοντος του πέλαγους κατὰ σβέσιν αυτόν δια τό έμττίτττειν εις τον βυθόν. ψευδός δ’ εἶναι καὶ τούτο και τό παραχρῆμα νύκτα άκοΧουθειν μετὰ τὴν δύσιν* οὐ γὰρ τταραχρήμα, μικρόν δ’ ύστερον, καθάττερ καί εν τοῖς αΧΚοις ττέΚαγεσι τοῖς μεγάλοις. ὅπου μὲν γὰρ εἰς ορη δύεται, πλείω τον μετὰ δύσιν χρόνον τής ημέρας συμβαί-νειν εκ τον τταραφωτισμοΰ, εκεί δε πλείω μὲν οὐκ εττακόλουθεϊν, μὴ μέντοι μηδὲ παραχρῆμα συνάπτειν τὺ σκότος, καθάπερ καὶ ἐν τοῖς μεγάλοις ττεδίοις. τὴν δὲ τοῦ μεγέθους φαντασίαν αΰξεσθαι μεν ομοίως κατά τε τάς δύσεις καί τάς άνατοΧας εν τοῖς πελάγεσι διὰ τὺ τὰς ἀναθυ-
1	σπονὅοποιησαμἐνων, Corais, for ψευὅοποι^σαμἐνων; generally followed.
2	έπιβαίνβιν, conj, of Meineke, for ἐπἱβάλλειν; generally followed.
1 That is, to the original position; but the Greek word might mean “ transferred” to other spots. Htibner (Pauly-
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turned round by those who visit the place, and then, after the pouring of a libation, are moved back again.1 And it is not lawful, he adds, to offer sacrifice there, nor, at niglit, even to set foot on the place, because the gods, the people say, occupy it at that time; but those who come to see the place spend the night in a neighbouring village, and then enter the place by ἀγἴ, taking water with them, for there is no water there.
5.	Now these assertions of Artemidorus are allowable, and we should believe them; but the stories which he has told in agreement with the common crowd of people are by no means to be believed. For example, it is a general saying among the people, according to Poseidonius, wthat in the regions along the coast of the ocean the sun is larger wuen it sets, and that it sets with a noise much as if the sea were sizzling to extinguish it because of its falling into the depths. But, says Poseidonius, this is false, as also the statement that night follows instantly upon sunset; for night does not come on instantly, but after a slight interval, just as it does on the coasts of the other large seas. For in regions where the sun sets behind mountains, he says, the daylight lasts a longer time after sunset, as a result of the indirect light; but on the sea-coasts no considerable interval ensues, albeit the darkness does not come on instantly, either, any more than it does on the great plains. And, he says, the visual impression of the size of the sun increases alike both at sunset and sunrise on the seas, because at those times a greater amount of vapour rises
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, vol. iv, 1908) thinks the stones t e apparently were carried away5} by the visitors.
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μιασεις πλείους ἐκ των vypcov άναφέρεσθαι· Βία Be τούτων ως Bi ὐάλων1 κλωμένην την σφιν πλατυτέρας δἐχεσθαι τας φαντασίας, καθάπερ καί διὰ νέφους ξηρόν καί λεπτού βλέπονσαν Βνόμβνον ή άνατέλλοντα τον ήλιον ή την σελήνην, ἡνίκα καί ἐνερευθὲς φαίνεσθαι τὺ ἄστρον. τὺ δὲ ψεύΒος ἐλἐγξαι φησὶ τριάκονθ’ ημέρας Βιατρίψας ἐν ΤαΒείροις καί τηρήσας τας δύσεις. ὁ δέ γε ΆρτεμίΒωρος εκατό νταπλασίονά φησι δύεσθαι τον ήλιον, καί αύτίκα νύκτα καταΧαμ-βάνειν. ώς μὲν οὐν αντος εἶδε τοῦτο ἐν τῷ Τερᾤ άκρωτηρίω, οὐχ ὑποληπτέον, προσέχοντας τη άποφάσει αυτού, ἔφη γὰρ νύκτωρ μηΒένα ἐπι-βαινειν* ὥστ’ οὐδὲ Βυομενου ἡλίου οὐδεὶς ἄν επιβαίνοι, εἴπερ εὐθὺς ἡ νὺξ καταλαμβάνει. ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐν άλλψ τάττψ τής παρωκεανίτης* και γὰρ τὰ Γάδειρα ἐπὶ τῷ ώκεανψ, καί ό Ποσειδώνιος άντιμαρτνρει και ἄλλοι πλείους.
6.	Τῆς δθ συνεχούς τω Τερᾤ άκρωτηρίψ παρα-C 139 Χίας ἡ μὲν ἐστιν ἀρχὴ τοῦ εσπερίον πλευρού της Ιβηρίας μέχρι της εκβολής τού Τάγου ποταμού, ἡ δὲ τοῦ νοτίου μέχρι άλλον ποταμού τον Άνα καί τής εκβολής αυτού. φέρεται δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν ὲαίων μερών έκάτερος· ἀλλ’ ὁ μὲν ἐπ’ ευθείας εις τήν εσπέραν εκΒίΒωσι πολύ μείζων ὦν θατέρου, 6 δ’ Ἀνας πρὸς νότον επιστρέφει, τήν μεσοπο-
1 ύάΚων, Ι. Voss, for αυλών; so Schneider, Grosknrd, Meineke, Forbiger, and Tardieu. 1 2
1	A globe filled with water, apparently.
2	We should say “refracted.” Empedocles (quoted by
Aristotle, De	cl Sensili, cliap. 2) advanced the theory
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from the water; that is, the visual rays, in passing through this vapour as through a lens,1 are broken,2 and therefore the visual impression is magnified, just as it is when the setting or the rising sun, or moon, is seen through a dry, thin cloud, at which time the heavenly body also appears somewhat ruddy. He convinced himself, he says, of the falsity of the above assertions during his stay of thirty days in Gades, when he observed the settings of the sun. Nevertheless, Artemidorus says that the sun sets a hundred times larger than usual, and that night comes on immediately! However, if we look closely at his declaration, we are obliged to assume that he did not himself see this phenomenon at the Sacred Cape, for he states that no one sets foot on the place by night; and hence no one could set foot on it while the sun was setting, either, if it be true that night comes on immediately. Neither, in fact, did he see it at any other point on the ocean-coast, for Gades also is on the ocean, and Poseidonius and several others bear witness against him.
6.	The coastline adjacent to the Sacred Cape, on the west, is the beginning of the western side of Iberia as far as the mouth of the Tagus River, and, on the south, the beginning of the southern side as far as another river, the Anas, and its mouth. Both rivers flow from the eastern regions; but the Tagus, which is a much larger stream than the other, flows straight westward to its mouth, whereas the Anas turns south, and marks off a boundary of the interfluvial region, which is inhabited for the most part
that the visual rays emanate from the eyes, but Aristotle (ί. c.) controverted it. See also Plato, Timaeus, 45 0 and 46 β ; and Seneca, Quaestiones Naturales, 1. 6.
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ταμίαν άφορίζων, ἢν Κελτικοί νέμονται το πλέον, καὶ των Κυσντανών τινες ἐκ τῆς περαίας τοῦ Τάγου μετοικισθἐντε? ὑπο Ῥωμαίων* ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἄνα) μέρεσι καὶ Καρπητανοϊ καί Ὠρητανοὶ καὶ Ούεττώνων συχνοί νέμονται. αυτή μὲν οὐν ἡ χώρα μετρίως ἐστὶν ευδαίμων, ἡ δ’ εφεξής πρός ἕω κείμενη καί νότον υπερβολήν ούκ απολείπει προς άπασαν κρινομένη την οικουμένην αρετής χάριν καί των εκ γῆς καὶ θαλάττης αγαθών, αυτή δ’ ἐστίν ἣν ὁ Βαῖτις Βιαρρεϊ ποταμός, από των αυτών μερών την αρχήν ἔχων άφ’ ώνπερ καί ό 'Άνας καί ό Τ άγος, μέσος πως άμφοΐν τούτων υπάρχων κατά μέγεθος* παραπλησίως μέντοι τω ’Άνα κατ άρχάς επί τὴν εσπέραν ρυείς είτ επιστρέφει προς νότον καί κατά την αυτήν εκΒι-δωσι τούτῳ παραλίαν, καλοϋσι δ’ ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ ποταμού Τ&αιτικήν, από δὲ τῶν ενοικούντων Τουρ-Βητανίαν τους δ’ ενοικοΰντας ΤουρΒητανούς τε καί Τουρδοὑλους προσαγορεύουσιν, οἱ μὲν τοὺς αὐτοὺς νομίζοντες, οι δ’ ετέρους· ὧν ἐστι καὶ Πολύβιον, συνοίκους φήσας τοῖς Τουρδητανοῖς προς άρκτον τούς Τουρδοὑλους* νυνὶ δ’ ἐν αὐτοῖς ονΒεΙς φαίνεται Βιορισμός. σοφώτατοι ὅ* εξετάζονται τών Ιβήρων οὖτοι, καὶ γραμματική χρών-ται, και τής παλαιάς μνήμης εχουσι συγγράμματα καί ποιήματα καί νόμους εμμέτρους εξακισχιλίων ἐτῶν,1 ὦς φασι* και οι ἄλλοι δ’ *Ίβηρες χρώνται γραμματική, ου μια δ’ ἰδίᾳ, οὐδὲ γὰρ γλώττῃ μια. τείνει δὲ ἡ χώρα αὕτη, ἡ ἐντὸς τοῦ Ἀνα, πρός ἕω
1 Paulmier de Grentemesnil conj. επών for ἐτ£ν; Meineke following. Cp. Caesar Bell. Gall. 6. 14.
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by Celtic peoples, and by certain of the Lusitanians who were transplanted thither by the Romans from the other side of the Tagus. But in the regions farther inland dwell Carpetanians, Oretanians, and large numbers of Vettonians. This country, to be sure, has only a moderately happy lot, but that which lies next to it on the east and south takes pre-eminence in comparison with the entire inhabited world in respect of fertility and of the goodly products of land and sea. This is the country through which the Baetis flows, which rises in the same districts as both the Anas and the Tagus, and in size is about midway between the other two rivers. Like the Anas, however, it at first flows towards the west, and then turns south, and empties on the same coast as the Anas. They call the country Baetica after the river, and also Turdetania after the inhabitants; yet they call the inhabitants both Turdetanians and Turdulians, some believing that they are the same people, others that they are different. Among the latter is Polybius, for he states that the Turdulians are neighbours of the Turdetanians on the north; but at the present time there is no distinction to be seen among them. The Turdetanians are ranked as the wisest of the Iberians; and they make use of an alphabet, and possess records of their ancient history, poems, and laws written in verse that are six thousand years old,1 as they assert. And also the other Iberians use an alphabet, though not letters of one and the same character, for their speech is not one and the same, either. Now Turdetania, the country this side the
1 Some think the text should be emended to read ‘‘six thousand verses in length.’9
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μὲν μἐχρι τῆς Ώρητανίας, πρὸς νότον δὲ μἐχρι τῆς παραλίας τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν εκβολών τον Ἀνα μἐχρι Στηλών. ανάγκη δὲ διὰ πΧειόνων περὶ αὐτῆς εἰπεῖν καὶ τῶν σύνεγγυς τόπων, ὅσα συντείνει προς το μαθειν την ευφυΐαν των τόπων καί την ευδαιμονίαν.
7.	Τῆς δὲ παραλίας ταύτης, εις ήν ο τε Βαῖτις καὶ ὁ Ἀνας εκδίδω σ ι, και των εσχάτων της Μαυρουσίας εἰς τὺ μεταξύ εμπιπτον το ’Ατλαντικόν πέλαγος ποιεί τον κατά ΧτήΧας πορθμόν, καθ' ον η έντος θάλαττα συνάπτει τη εκτός. ενταύθα δη ορος ἐστί τῶν Ί/δηρων τῶν καλούμενων Βαστητανῶν, οὺς καὶ Βαστοὑλους καλοῦσι ν, ἡ Κάλπη, τῇ περιοχῇ μὲν οὐ μέγα, τω δ’ ΰψει μέγα και ορθιον, ώστε πόρρωθεν νησοειδές
C 140 φαίνεσθαι.	έκπΧέονσιν ουν εκ τής ήμετέρας
θαΧάττης εις την εξω δεξιόν ἐστι τούτο, και προς αὐτῷ 1 Κάλπη πόλις, εν τετταράκοντα σταδίοις, αξιόλογος και παΧαιά, ναύσταθμόν ποτε γενομένη των Ίβήρων. ενιοι δε και 'ΗρακΧέους κτίσμα Χέγουσιν αυτήν, ων ἐστι καὶ Τιμοσθένης, ος φησι καί Ἠρακλείαν ονομάζεσθαι το παλαιόν, δείκνυ-σθαί τε μέγαν περίβοΧον καί νεώσοικους.
8.	Εἶτα Μενλαρία, ταριχείας εχουσα, καί μετά ταϋτα Βελών πόλις καὶ ποταμός. εντεύθεν οι διάπΧοι μάΧιστά εισιν είςΎίγγιν της Μαυρουσίας
1	αότᾶ, Jones, for αυτά.
1 Previous editors have unnecessarily emended Calpe to Carfceia. Ancient writers, in describing the highway on tlie coast from Malaga to Gades, thought of Calpe and its close neighbour, Carteia, as a single halting-place. In the
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Anas, stretches eastward as far as Oretania, and southward as far as the coastline that extends from the mouths of the Anas to the Pillars. But I must describe it and the regions that are close to it at greater length, telling all that contributes to our knowledge of their natural advantages and happy lot.
7.	Between this stretch of coastline, on which both the Baetis and the Anas empty, and the limits of Maurusia, the Atlantic Ocean breaks in and thus forms the strait at the Pillars, and by this strait the interior sea connects with the exterior sea. Now at this strait there is a mountain belonging to those Iberians that are called Bastetanians, who are also called Bastulians; I mean Calpe, which, although its circumference is not great, rises to so great a height and is so steep that from a distance it looks like an island. So when you sail from Our Sea into the exterior sea, you have this mountain on your right hand; and near it, within a distance of forty stadia, is the city Calpe,1 an important and ancient city, which was once a naval station of the Iberians. And some further say that it was founded by Heracles, among whom is Timosthenes, who says that in ancient times it was also called Heracleia, and that its great city-walls and its docks are still to be seen.
8.	Then comes Menlaria, with its establishments for salting fish; and next, the city and river of Belon. It is from Bel on that people generally take ship for the passage across to Tingis in Maurusia; and at Belon there are trading-places and establish-
Antonine Itinerary {Itin. Prov. Ant. Aug. 406. 3) the halting-place is called “Calpe Carteia.”
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καν εμπόρια καί ταριχεναι. ἦν δὲ καί Ζῆλις τῆς Τίγγιος ἀστυγείτων, ἀλλὰ μετ ωκνσαν τ αυτήν εἰς τὴν περαίαν Ῥωμαῖοι, και ἐκ τῆς Τίγγιος προσΧα-βὁντες τινας· επεμψαν δὲ καὶ παρ’ εαυτών εποί~ κους, καὶ ώνόμασαν Ιουλίαν ’Ίοξαν τὴν πόλιν, βίτα Γάδειρα, πορθμω στενᾤ Βιενργομένη νήσος ἀπὸ τῆ? Τουρδητανίαε, διἐχουσα τῆς Κάλπη? περὶ έπτακοσνους καν πεντήκοντα σταδίους, οἱ δὲ οκτακόσιους φασίν. ἔστι δ’ ἡ νήσος αὕτη τὰλλα μὲν οὐθὲν Βιαφέρουσα των ἄλλων, ἀνδρεία δὲ των ένοικούντων τῇ περὶ τὰς ναυτνΧνας καί φνΧία πρὸς Ῥωμαίους τοσαυτην ἐπίδοσιν εἰς πάσαν ευτυχίαν εσχεν, ώστε, καίπερ έσχατη Ιδρυμένη τής γής, όνομαστοτάτη των άπασών ἐστιν. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν ταύτης ερουμεν όταν καί περὶ τῶν ἄλλων νήσων Χέγωμεν.
9.	Ἐφεξῆς δ’ ἐστὶν ὁ Μενεσθέως καλούμενος λιμὴν καὶ ἡ κατὰ Ἀσταν ἀνάχυσις καὶ Νάβρισ-σαν.1 λέγονται δὲ άναχύσεις αι πΧηρούμεναι τῆ θαΧάττῃ κονΧάΒες εν ταῖς πΧημμυρίσι και ποταμών δίκην ἀνάπλους εἰς την μεσόγαιαν ἔχουσαι καὶ τὰς ἐπ’ αύτανς πόλει?, εἷτ’ εὐθὺς αἱ έκβοΧαν του Β αίτιος διχῆ σχιζόμεναι* ἡ δὲ απολαμβανόμενη νήσος ὑπὸ τῶν στομάτων εκατόν, ως δ’ ἔνιοι, καὶ πΧειόνων σταΒνων άφορίζει παράλιαν. ενταύθα δέ που καὶ τὺ μαντεῖον τοῦ Μενεσθίως ἐστί, καὶ ὁ τοῦ Καιπίωνος ΪΒρυται πύργος ἐπὶ πέτρας άμφικΧύστου, θαυμασίως κατ-εσκευασμένος, ώσπερ ό Φάρος, της των πΧοϊζο-μενων σωτηρίας χάριν* ἦ τε γὰρ εκβαΧΧομένη
1 Νάβρισσαν, Corais, for ανάβρασα ; so subsequent editors. ι6
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ments for salting fish. There used to be a eity of Zelis, also, a neighbour of Tingis, but the Romans transplanted it to the opposite coast of Iberia, taking along some of the inhabitants of Tingis; and they also sent some of their own people thither as colonists and named the city “ Julia Ioza.” Then comes Gades, an island separated from Turdetania by a narrow strait, and distant from Calpe about seven hundred and fifty stadia (though some say eight hundred). This island does not differ at all from the others except that, because of the daring of its inhabitants as sailors, and because of their friendship for the Romans, it has made such advances in every kind of prosperity that, although situated at the extremity of the earth, it is tlie most famous of them all. But I shall tell about Gades when I discuss the other islands.
9.	Next in order comes wliat is called the Port of Menestheus, and then the estuary at Asta and Nabrissa. (The name of estuaries is given to hollows that are covered by the sea at the high tides, and, like rivers, afford waterways into the interior and to the cities on their shores.) Then immediately comes the outlet of the Baetis, which has a twofold division ; and the island that is enclosed by the two mouths has a coastal boundary of one hundred stadia, or, as some say, still more than that. Hereabouts is the oracle of Menestheus; and also the tower of Caepio, which is situated upon a rock that is washed on all sides by the waves, and, like tlie Pharos tower,1 is a marvellous structure built for the sake of the safety of mariners; for not only do the alluvial
1	See 1. 2. 23 and 17. 1. 9.
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χοῦς ὑπο του ποταμού βραχέα ποιεῖ, καὶ χοιρα-δώδης εστϊν 6 προ αυτοί) τόπος, ώστε δεῖ σημείου τινος επιφανούς. εντεύθεν δ’ ὁ τοῦ Βαίτιος ἀνάπλους ἐστὶ καὶ πόλις Ἐβοῦρα καὶ τὺ τῆς Φωσφόρου ιερόν, ήν καλοΰσι Λοῦκεμ Αουβίαμ* εἶθ’ οἱ τῶν άναχύσεων των ἄλλων ανάπλοι* καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ὁ Ἀνας ποταμός, δίστομος καί οὗτος, καὶ ὁ ἐξ αυτών ανάπλους* ειθ’ ύστατον το Τερὺν ακρωτήριου, Βιέχον των Γαδείρων ἐλάττους ἣ Βισχιλίους σταΒίους* τινες δ’ ἀπὸ μὲν τοῦ Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου ἐπὶ τὺ τοῦ Ἀνα στόμα εξήκοντα μί\ιά φασιν, εντεύθεν δ’ ἐπὶ τὺ τοῦ Βαίτιος 141 στόμα εκατόν, εἶτα εἰς Γάδειρα έβΒομήκοντά.
II
1.	Τῆ? δ’ οΰν εντός του Ἀνα παραλίας υπέρ-κείσθαι συμβαίνει την ΤουρΒητανίαν, ἣν ὁ Βαῖτις Βιαρρεΐ ποταμός.	άφορίζει Βε αυτήν προς μεν
τὴν εσπέραν και άρκτον ο *Ανας ποταμός, προς δὲ τὴν ἔω Καρπητανων τέ τινες καί Ώ,ρητανοί, προς νότον δὲ Βαστητανών οι μεταξύ τής Κάλπης καί των ΥαΒείρων στενήν νεμόμενοι παραλίαν, καί ή εξής θάλαττα μέχρι Ἀνα. καί οι Βαστητανοϊ Βέ, ούς εΐπον, τῇ ΎονρΒητανία πρόσκεινται και οι εξω του Ἀνα, και οι πολλοί των προσχώρων. μίγεθος δ’ οὐ πλεΐόν ἐστι της χώρας τ αυτής επί μήκος καί πλάτος ἣ δισχίλιοι στάΒιοι, πόλεις δ’ 1 2
1	That is, Artemis Phosphorus (“ Liglit-bringei·.”)
2	Strabo refers to the Roman mile, which was equal to eight stadia.
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deposits that are discharged by the river form shallows, but the region in front of it is full of reefs, so that there is need of a conspicuous beacon. Thence is tlie waterway up the Baetis, and the city of Ebura, and the shrine of Phosphorus,1 which they call “Lux Dubia.” Then come the waterways up the other estuaries; and after that the Anas River, which also has two mouths, and the waterway from both mouths into the interior. Then, finally, comes the Sacred Cape, which is less than two thousand stadia distant from Gades. Some, however, say that the distance from the Sacred Cape to the mouth of the Anas is sixty miles, and thence to the mouth of the Baetis, a hundred, and then, to Gades, seventy.2
II
1.	At all events, it is above the coast this side the Anas that Turdetania lies, and through it flows the Baetis River. And its boundary is marked off on the west and north by the Anas River, on tlie east by a part of Carpetania and by Oretania, and on the south by those of the Bastetanians who occupy a narrow stretch of coast between Calpe and Gades and by the sea next to that stretch as far as the Anas. But these Bastetanians of whom I have just spoken also belong to Turdetania, and so do those Bastetanians beyond the Anas, and inost of its immediate neighbours. The extent of this country is not more than two thousand stadia, that is, in length or breadth,3 but it contains a surpassing
3	Strabo means geographical “length” and “breadth,” as defined in 2. 1. 32.
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υπερβάΧΧουσαι το πΧήθος, καὶ γὰρ Βιακοσίας φασι, γνωριμώταται δὲ αἱ ἐπὶ τοῖς ποταμοῖς ἱδρυμἐναι καὶ ταῖς αναχύσεσι καὶ τῇ θαΧαττη διὰ τὰς χρείας. πλεῖστον δ’ ἦ τε Κὁρδυβα ηὕξηται, ΜαρκέλΛου κτίσμα, καὶ δὁξῃ καὶ δυνάμει, καὶ ἡ τῶν Γαδιτανών πόλις, ἡ μὲν διὰ τὰς ναυτιλίας καὶ διὰ τὺ προσθέσθαι Ῥωμαίοις κατὰ συμμα-χίας, ἡ δὲ χώρας ape τῇ καὶ μεηέθει, προσΧαμβά-νοντος καί τον πόταμον Βαίτιος μίγα μέρος· ω κη σ αν τε ἐξ ὰρχἣ? Ῥωμαίων τε καὶ τῶν επιχωρίων ἄνδρες επίΧεκτοι* καὶ δὴ καὶ πρώτην αποικίαν τ αυτήν εἰ? τούσδε τοὺς τόπους έστειλαν Ῥωμαῖοι, μετὰ δὲ ταντην καί την των Γαδι-τανων ἡ μὲν Γ/Ισπαλις επιφανής, καὶ αὐτὴ αποικος Ύωμαίων, νυνὶ δὲ τὺ μὲν εμπόρων συμμένει, τη τιμή δὲ καί τῷ εποικήσαι νεωστὶ τοὺς Καίσαρος στρατιώτας ἡ Βαῖτις υπερέχει, καίπερ οὐ συνοι-κουμένη Χαμπρως.
2.	Μετὰ δὲ ταύτας ’Ιτάλικα καὶ Τλιπα ἐπὶ τῷ Βαίτι, Ἀστιγις δ’ ἀπωτέρω καὶ Κ αρμών και ΌβουΧκων ἔτι δὲ εν αίς οι ΐίομπηίου παΐΒες κατεποΧεμήθησαν, ΜοννΒα και Ἀτέγουα καὶ θύρσων καὶ Τοῦκκις καὶ Οὐλία καὶ Αιηονα· απασαι 1
1	The Turdetanian city of Baetis cannot be identified. C. Muller proposes to read Asidigis, £ e, Asido (now Medina Sidonia), citing the 4 * Asido surnamed Caesariana ” of Fliny (iVai. 3. 1. 3). Hiibner (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo-
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number ot cities—as many, indeed, as two hundred, it is said. The best known are those situated on the rivers, on the estuaries, and on the sea; and this is due to their commercial intercourse. But the two that have grown most in fame and in power are Corduba, which was founded by Marcellus, and the city of the Gaditanians: the latter, because of its maritime commerce and because it associated itself with the Romans as an ally; the former because of the excellence of its soil and the extent of its territory, though the Baetis River has also contributed in great measure to its growth; and it lias been inhabited from the beginning by picked men of the Romans and of the native Iberians; what is more, the first colony which, the Romans sent to these regions was that to Corduba. After Corduba and the city of the Gaditanians, Hispalis, itself also a colony of the Romans, is most famous, and still remains the trade-centre of the district; yet, in the matter of distinction, that is, in the fact that the soldiers of Caesar have recently colonised it, Baetis1 ranks higher, albeit a city not notable for its population.
2.	After these cities come Italica and Ilipa, both near the Baetis River; and Astigis, farther away from the river, and Carmo, and Obulco, and, besides these, the cities in which the sons of Pompey were defeated, namely, Munda, Ategua, Urso, Tuccis, Ulia, and Aegua2; and all of these
joadie, ii. 2764) says, “Undoubtedly Italica is meant/’ but the manner in which Italica is introduced below makes this seem improbable.
2	The city of Aegua, in Turdetania, is otherwise unknown. .Escua is probably the correct reading.
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δ’ αυται Κορδὑβης οὐκ ἄπωθεν, τρόπον hi τινα μητρόποΧις κατέστη του τόπον τούτον ΜοϋνΒα* Βιεγει δὲ Καρτηία? ἡ Μοῦνῦα σταδίους χιλίους1 και τετρακοσίους, εἰς ἢν εφυγεν ἡττηθβῖς ὁ Γναῖος· ειτ’ ἐκπλεύσας ἔνθεν καὶ ἐκβὰς ἔς τινα ύπερκει-μόνην θαλάττης ορεινήν Βιεφθάρη. ο δ’ ἀδελφὸς αυτόν Χεξτος εκ Κορδὑ/δης σωθείς καὶ μικρόν εν τοῖς ’Ίβηρσι πολεμήσας χρόνον ύστερον Σικελίαν άπεστησεν, εἴτ’ εκπεσων ενθενΒε εἰς τὴν ’Ασίαν ἁλοὺς ὕπὺ τῶν ’Αντωνίου στρατηγών εν ΜιΧητω κατεστρεψε τον βίον. ἐν δὲ τοι? Κελτικοῖς Κονί-στοργίς ἐστι γνωριμωτάτη· ἐπὶ δὲ ταῖς άναγυσεσιν η Ἀστα, εἰς ἣν οἱ τὺ νυν Γαδιτανοὶ συνίασι μάλιστα, νπερκειμενην τον επινείου τῆς νήσου σταδίους οὐ πολὺ πλείους τῶν εκατόν.
3.	Παροικείται δὲ ὑπο πΧείστων ό Βαῖτις, καὶ άναπΧειται σχεΒόν τι επί χιΧίους καί Βιακοσίονς C 142 σταδίους ἐκ θαλάττης μέχρι Κορδύ/δης καὶ τῶν μικρόν επάνω τόπων, και δὴ και ἐξείργασται περιττῶς ἣ τε παραποταμία καί τα εν τω ποταμω νησίδια, πρόσεστι δὲ καὶ τὺ τῆ? οψεως τερπνόν,
1 χιλίους, the reading of Α, adopted by Casaubon instead of Ι|α«ισχιλίους (ΒΟί).
1 Hubner (Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 1618; iv. 1223) would delete Mud da, thus making apply to Corduba the reference to ** the capital city ” (Ptolemaeus 2. 4.9), and to the distance of “ four hundred stadia from Carteia” (Caesar, ίί. JEfrsp. 32. 5, makes the distance from Carteia to Corduba one hundred and seventy miles, i. ει one thousand three hundred and sixty stadia). But according to Strabo’s text Munda was a city near Corduba, and must not be identified with the Monda of to-day (four hundred and forty stadia from Carteia).
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cities are not far from Corduba. In a way, Munda1 has become the capital city of this region. Munda1 is one thousand four hundred stadia distant from Carteia, whither Gnaeus fied after his defeat2 3; he sailed away from there, and disembarked into a certain mountainous region overlooking the sea, where he was put to death. But his brother Sextus escaped from Corduba, carried on war for a short time in Iberia, and later on caused Sicily to revolt; then, driven out of Sicily into Asia, he was captured by the generals of Antony, and ended his life at Miletus.8 In the country of the Celti,4 Conistorgis is the best known city; but on the estuaries Asta is the best known, where the Gaditanians 5 * * of to-day usually hold their assemblies, and it is situated not much more than one hundred stadia beyond the seaport of the island.
3.	The Baetis has a large population along its shores, and is navigable for approximately one thousand two hundred stadia from the sea up to Corduba and the regions a little higher lip. Furthermore, the land along the river, and the little islands in the river, are exceedingly w#l cultivated. And besides that, there is the charm of the scenery, for
2	Caesar’s defeat of Gnaeus Pompeyat the battle of Munda took place in March, 45 Bio.
3	According to Dio Cassius (49. IS), Sextus was captured, and, apparently, executed at Midaeium (a city in Phrygia Epictetus); but Appian (Civil Wars, 5. 144) says that he was executed at Miletus.
4	The Iberian Celts, who lived in wliat is now Southern Portugal.
5	Pliny (Sat. Hist. 3. 1. 3) says that there were four
jurisdictions in Baetica, those of Cades, Corduba, Astigis.
and Hispalis.
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ἄλσεσι καί ταῖς αλλαις φυτουργίαις εκπεπονη-μενων τῶν χωρίων. μέχρι μὲν οὖν Ισπάλιος όλκάσιν ἀξιολὁγοις ὁ ἀνάπλους ἐστιν ἐπὶ σταδίους οὐ πολὺ λείποντας τῶν πεντακοσιων, ἐπὶ δὲ τὰς ἄνω πόλεις μἐχρι ’Ιλίπας ταῖς ἐλάττοσι, μέχρι δὲ Κορδὑβης τοῖς ποταμίου σκαφεσι, πη-κτοῖς μὲν τὰ νυν, τὺ παλαιόν δὲ καὶ μονοξύλοις· τὺ δ’ ἄνω τὺ ἐπὶ ΚασταΧῶνος1 οὐκ ἔστι πλοϊμον* παράλληλοι δὲ τινες ράχεις ὁρων παρατείνουσι τῷ ποταμω, μᾶλλον τε καὶ ἦττον αὐτῷ συνάπτουσαι, προς βορράν, μετάλλων πλήρεις, πλεῖστος δ’ ἐστιν ἄργυρος ἐν τοῖς κατά ’Ίλιπαν πὸποις καὶ τοῖς κατὰ Χισάπωνα, τον τε παλαιόν λεγόμενόν καὶ τὸν νέον* κατὰ δε τὰς Κωτίνας λεγόμενος χαλκός τε ἅμα γεννάται καί χρυσός, ἐν αριστερά μεν ουν ἐστι τοῖς ἀναπλέουσι τὰ ὄρη ταὐτα, εν δεξιᾴ ὃ€ πεδίον μίγα καὶ υψηλόν καί εΰκαρπον καί μεγαλόδενδρον και εΰβοτον. ἔχει δὲ καὶ ὁ ’Ἀνας ἀνάπλουν,2 Οὕτε δὲ τηλικοντοις σκάφεσιν, οΰτ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον. υπέρκειται δὲ και αυτού 3 μεταλλείας εχοντα ορη, καθ ή κε ι δὲ ταύταφπρός τον Τ ἀγο ν. τα μεν ουν τὰς μεταλλεία^ εχοντα χωρία ανάγκη τραχέα τε είναι καλ παράλυπρα, οίάπερ και τα τῇ Καρπη-τανία συνάπτοντα, καὶ ἔτι μάλλον τοῖς Κελτί-βηρσι. τοιαύτη δὲ καὶ ἡ Βαιτουρία, ξηρά εχουσα πεδία τὰ παρηκοντα τῷ ’Ἀνᾳ.
1	Κασταλωνος, Kramer, for Κλαστώνος.
2	ό yAvas ἀνάπλουν, Kramer, from the conj, of Casaubon, for ^ιάνας ὅ ἀνάπλους ; editors following.
3	avrov (του, AC, τά, Βί), Meineke.
1 Cotinae is not elsewhere referred to, and cannot be 24
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the farms are fully improved with groves and gardens of the various plants. Now, up to Hispalis, the river is navigable for merchant-vessels of considerable size, that is, for a distance not much short of five hundred stadia; to the cities higher up the stream as far as Ilipa, for the smaller merchant vessels; and, as far as Corduba, for the river-boats (at the present time these are builded boats, whereas in antiquity they were merely dugout canoes); but above Corduba, in the direction of Castalo, the liver is not navigable. On the north, there are some mountain-ridges which extend parallel to the river, approaching it closely, sometimes more so, sometimes less, and they are full of mines. Silver, however, is the most plentiful in the regions about Ilipa, and in those about Sisapo—I mean what is called the Old Sisapo as well as the New Sisapo; and at the place called Cotinae1 both copper and gold are mined at the same time. Now on your left, as you sail up the river, ai*e these mountains, while on your right is a large plain, high, very productive, with lofty trees, and affording good pasturage. The Anas also is navigable, though neither for such large vessels nor for so great a distance. Beyond the Anas, too, lie mountains that contain ores, and these mountains reach down to the Tagus River. Now the regions which contain ores are necessarily rugged as well as rather poor in soil, precisely as are the regions that join Carpetania, and still more so those that join Celtiberia. And such is the nature of Baeturia also, which contains arid plains that stretch along the Anas.
identified. Du Thiel conjectures Constantia, about twenty miles from Almaden.
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4.	Αὐτὴ δ’ ἡ Τονρδητανία θαυμαστέος ευτυχεί' παμφόρου δ’ οΰσης αυτής, ωσαύτως δὲ καὶ πολυ-φόρον, διπλασιάζεται τὰ ευτυχήματα ταΰτα τω εκκομι&μώ* τὺ γὰρ περιττεύον των καρπών άπεμποΧειται ραδίως τῷ πλήθει τῶν ναυκλήριον. ποιοῦσι δὲ τούτο οι τε ποταμοί καλ αι άναχύσεις, ως εἶπον, εμφερεΐς τοῖς ποταμοΐς ονσαι και άνα-πΧεόμεναι παραπλησίως ἐκ ΘαΧάττης ου μικροΐς μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ μεγάλοις σκάφεσιν εἰς τὰς ἐν τῇ μεσοηαία πόλεις. άπασα yap ἐστι πεδιὰς ἡ ὑπὲρ τῆς παραΧίας επί πολὺ τὴς μεταξύ του τε (Ιερού ακρωτηρίου και %τηΧών, ενταύθα δε ποΧΧαχοΰ κοιΧάδες εις την μεσὁγαιαν ἐκ τῆς θαΧάττης αν ϊ-χονσι, φάραηξι μετρίαις ἢ και ρείθροις έοικυιαι ποταμίοις, έκτεταμέναι ἐπὶ πολλούς σταδίους' ταντας δε πΧηρονσιν αι τής ΘαΧάττης επιβάσεις κατά τάς πΧημμυρίδας, ωστ άναπΧεϊσθαι μηδέν ήττον ἣ τοὺς ποταμούς, ἀλλὰ καὶ βεΧτιον τοῖς 143 γὰρ κατάπΧοις εοικε τοις ποταμίοις, άντικόπτον-τος μεν ονδενός, έπονρίζοντος δε τον πεXάyovς καθάπερ τον ποταμίου ρεύματος διά την πλημμυρίδα. αι δ* επιβάσεις μείζους είσιν ενταύθα ἣ ἐν τοῖς άΧΧοις τόποις) ὅτι εἰς πόρον συνωθουμένη στενόν ή θάΧαττα εκ μεyάXov πεXάyoυς} ον ή Μαυρουσία ποιεῖ πρὸς τὴν Ίβηρίαν, άνακοπάς Χαμβάνεί, καί φέρεται προς τὰ εϊκοντα μέρη της yής ευπετώς. ἔνιαι μὲν οὖν τῶν τοιούτων κοι-Χάδων κενοϋνται κατά τάς αμπώτεις, τινας δ’ οὐ παντάπασιν επιΧείπει το ΰδωρ, ενιαι δε και νήσους 20
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4.	Turdetania itself is marvellously blessed by nature; and while it produces all things, and likewise great quantities of them, these blessings are doubled by the facilities of exportation; for its surplus products are bartered off with ease because of the large number of the merchant vessels. This is made possible by the rivers, and by the estuaries as well, which, as I have said,1 resemble livers, and, like rivers, are navigable inland from the sea, not only for small boats but also for large ones, to the cities of the interior. For the whole country beyond the seaboard that lies between the Sacred Cape and the Pillars is a plain for a considerable distance inland. And here, at a large number of places, are inlets which run up from the sea into the interior, resembling moderate-sized ravines or simply river-beds, and extending for many stadia; and these inlets are filled by the overflows of the sea at the flood-tides, so that one can sail inland thereon as readily as on the rivers—in fact, better, for it is like sailing down the rivers, not only because there is no opposing current, but because, on account of the flood-tide, the sea wafts you onwards just as the river-current does. And the overflows are greater on this coast than in the other regions, because the sea, coming from the great ocean, is compressed into the narrow strait which Maurusia forms with Iberia, there meets resistance, and then easily rushes to those parts of the land that yield to it. Now, while a number of the inlets of this kind are emptied at the ebb-tides (though some of them do not become wholly dry), yet a number of thein enclose islands
1	3. 1. 9.
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άπολαμβάνουσιν ἐν εαυταΐς. τοιαυται μὲν οὖν εἰσιν αι άναχύσεις αἱ μεταξὺ του τε Τεροῦ ακρωτηρίου καί των Στηλών, ἐπίδοσιν ἔχουσαι σφοδρο-τεραν παρά τὰς ἐν τοῖς αΧλοις τόποις· ἡ τοιαύτη δ’ ἐπίδοσις ἔχει μέν τι καὶ πλεονέκτημα πρὸ? τὰς χρείας τῶν πΧοϊζομενων* πλείους γὰρ καὶ μείζους ποιεῖ τὰς άναχύσεις, πόλΧάκις καὶ ἐπὶ ὀκτὼ σταδίους ἀναπλεομένας, ώστε τρόπον τινά πάσαν πλωτὴν παρἐχεται τὴν γῆν καὶ εὐπετῆ πρός τε τὰς ἐξαγωγὰς τῶν φορτίων καί τὰς εἰσαγωγάς. ἔχει δέ τι καὶ δχΧηρον αἱ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ποταμοΐς ναυτιΚιαι1 διὰ τὴν σφοΒρότητα τῆς πΧημμυρίΒος ισχυρότερου τῇ ρύσει2 τῶν ποταμών αντιπνε-ουσαν3 κίνΒννον ου μικρόν ταῖς ναυκΧηρίαις ἔπι-φέρουσι, κατακομιζομεναις τε ομοίως και άνακο-μιζομεναις. αἱ δὲ άμπώτεις ἐν ταῖς άναχύσεσίν εἰσι βΧαβεραί' ταῖς γὰρ πλημμυρίσιν ἀνὰ λόγον καὶ ανταί παροξύνονται, δια τε τὰ τάχος και ἐπὶ ξηράς πολλάκις εγκατέλιπον την ναυν. τά τε βοσκήματα εἰς τὰς νήσους Βιαβαίνοντα τάς προ των ποταμών ἣ4 προ τῶν άναχύσεων τοτὲ μὲν οὐν καὶ έπεκΧύσθη, τοτὲ δὲ άπεΧήφθη, βιαζόμενα δ’ ἐπανελθεῖν οὐκ ϊσχυσεν, ἀλλὰ διεφθάρη* τὰς δὲ βοῦς φασι καί τετηρηκυίας το συμβαΐνον περιμένει ν τὴν άναχώρησιν της θαλάττης, καὶ τότε άπαίρειν εἰς τὴν ήπειρον.
5.	Καταμαθόντες δ’ οὐν τὴν φύσιν των τόπων 1 2
1	αί, before 5ιά, Corais deletes.
2	£όσει, Siebenkees, for φόσει; so subsequent editors.
*	άντιπνε'ουσαν, Corais, for ανππνἐουσαι; so Kramer, For-biger, and Meineke.
*	ἡ, Jones inserts.
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within themselves. Such, then, are the estuaries between the Sacred Cape and the Pillars, for they have an excessive rise of tide as compared with those in the other regions. A rise of tide like this affords a certain advantage to be utilised by sailors, namely, tlie estuaries are made more numerous and larger, oftentimes being navigable even for a distance of eight1 stadia; so that, after a fashion, it renders the whole country navigable and convenient both for exporting and importing merchandise. And yet it also affords a certain annoyance; for, on account of the vehemence of the flood-tides, which press with superior force against the current of the rivers, navigation on the rivers is attended by no small danger to the vessels, alike in their descent and ascent. But in the case of the estuaries the ebb-tides too are harmful; for the ebb-tides too grow violent in proportion to the strength of the flood-tides, and on account of their swiftness have oftentimes even left the ship stranded on dry land. Again, the cattle which cross over to the islands that lie off the rivers or the estuaries have at times actually been engulfed; at other times they have merely been cut off, and in their struggle to get back to the land lacked the strength to do so, and perished. But the cows, they say, are by observation actually aware of what happens, wait for the retirement of the sea, and then make off for the mainland.
5.	At any rate, it was because the people had
1	“Eight,” the reading of the MSS. cannot be right (cf. 3. 3. 1). Penzel, followed by Corais, proposes eight hundred, and Groskurd, followed by Forbiger and Tardieu, proposes one hundred.
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οι άνθρωποι και τὰς άναχύσεις ομοίως υπουρηεϊν τοΐς ποταμοΐς Βυναμενας πόλεις έκτισαν ἐπ’ αυτών καί ἄλλας κατοικίας, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ποταμών. τούτων δ’ ἐστιν ἦ τεἈστα καί Νάβρισσα κaVOνόβα καί Όσσονοβα καί Μαίνοβα καὶ ἄλλαι πλείους. προσΧαμβάνονσι Be και Βιώρυγες ἔσθ’ ὅπου γεγο-νυῖαι τῷ ποΧΧαχόθεν elvai καί πολλαχόσε τὴν κο-μιΒην καί προς άΧΧηΧονς και προς τους ἔξω. καὶ αἱ σύρροιαι δὲ ωσαύτως ώφεΧονσι κατά τ ας ἐπὶ πολὺ πΧημας, Βιαχεομενας ἐπὶ1 τῶν Βιειρηόντων Ισθμών τοὺς πόρους και πΧωτούς άπερ<γαξομενας,2 ὧστε πορθμεύεσθαι καί εκ τών ποταμών εἰς τὰς ἀνα-χύσεις κάκείθεν Βενρο. άπασα δ’ ἡ εμπορία προς την ’Ιταλίαν ἐστὶ καὶ τὴν Ῥώμη ν, ἔχουσα τον C 144 πΧοῦν μέχρι τών 'ΖτηΧών αγαθόν, πΧην ει τις ἐστι περὶ τὸν πορθμόν ΒνσκοΧία, καὶ τον πελάγιου τὸν ἐν τῇ καθ’ ἡμᾶς θαΧάττῃ. διὰ γὰρ εύΒίου κΧίματος οι Βρόμοι σνντεΧοΰνται, καὶ μάλιστα τω πεΧαηίζοντί' τούτο Be προσφοράν εστι ταῖς εμπορικαΐς οΧκάσιν. εχουσι δὲ καὶ οι άνεμοι τάξιν οι πελάγιοι, πρόσεστι Be καί ἡ νῦν εἰρήνη, τῶν Χηστηρίων καταΧυθεντων, ὦσθ’ ἡ σύμπασα υπάρχει ραστώνη τοῖς πΧοϊζομενοις. ἴδιον δὲ τί φησι Ποσειδώνιος τηρήσαι κατά τον άνάπΧονν τ ον ἐκ τὴς ’Ιβηρίας, ὅτι οἷ Eupol κατ’ εκείνο το πὲλαγος εως τοῦ ΙίαρΒωον κοΧπου πνεοιεν ετησίαι'
1	διαχεομἐνας ἐπί, Meineke, for διειργομἐνας υπὅ; Forbiger, and Tardieu, following.
2	καί πλωτούς ἀπεργαςομἐνας, Meineke, and Miiller-Diibner,
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learned the character of these regions and that the estuaries could subserve the same purpose as the rivers, that they built cities and other settlements on their banks, just as on the rivers. Among these cities are Asta, Nabrissa, Onoba, Ossonoba, Maenoba, and several others. Again, canals that have been dug in a number of places are an additional aid, since many are the points thereon from which and to which the people carry on their traffic, not only with one another but also with the outside world. And further, the meetings of the waters when the flood-tides reach far inland are likewise helpful, for the waters pour across over the isthmuses that separate the waterways, thus rendering the isthmuses navigable also; so that one can cross over by boat from the rivers into the estuaries and from the estuaries into the rivers. But all the foreign trade of the country is carried on with Italy and Rome, since the voyage as far as the Pillars is good, except, perhaps, for a certain difficulty in passing the strait, and also the voyage on the high seas of Our Sea. For the sea-routoe all pass through a zone of fair weather, particularly if the sailor keeps to the high seas; and this fact is advantageous to the merchant-freighters. And further, the winds on the high seas are regular. Added to that, too, is the present peace, because all piracy has been broken up, and hence the sailors feel wholly at ease. Poseidonius says that he observed a peculiar circumstance on his return voyage from Iberia, namely, that the east winds on that sea, as far as the Gulf of Sardinia, blew at a fixed time each
for καί w\u>rbv αττβργαζομ&ων (ABC) and πλωτούς άπεργα£
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δίο καὶ τρισὶ μησὶν εἰς Ιταλίαν κατᾶραι μόλις παραόιενεχθεϊς1 περί τε τὰς Τυμνησίας νήσους καί περὶ Σαρδὸνα καὶ τὰ ἄλλα άπαντικρύ τούτων μέρη τής Αιβύης.
6.	Εξάγεται δ’ ἐκ τῆς ΤουρΒητανίας σίτος τε καὶ οἶνος πολὺς καὶ ἔλαιον οὐ πολὺ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ κάλλιστον καὶ κηρός δὲ καὶ μίλι καὶ πίττα εξάγεται καὶ κόκκος πολλὴ καί μίλτος οὐ χείρων τής Ί&ινωπικής γῆς τά τε ναυπηγία συνιστᾶσιν αυτόθι ἐξ επιχώριας ύλης, άλες τε ορυκτοί παρ' αὐτοῖς εἰσι και ποταμών αλμυρών ρεύματα ου κ ολίγα, ου κ ολίγη δὲ οὐδὲ ἐκ τῶν ὅ-φων ταριχεία ουκ ἔνθεν μόνον, άλλα καί εκ τής άλλης τής εκτός Έ,τηλών παραλίας, ου χείρων τής Ποντικής, πολλή δὲ καὶ ἐσθὴς πρότερον ήρχετο, νυν δὲ έρια μάλλον των κοραξών. καὶ υπερβολή τις ἐστι τοῦ κάλλους' ταλαντιαίους γοΰν ώνουνται τοὺς κριούς εις τὰς οχείας. υπερβολή δὲ καὶ τῶν λεπτῶν υφασμάτων, άπερ οι Χαλακιήται1 2 κατασκευάζουσιν. άφθονος δὲ καὶ βοσκημάτων αφθονία παντοίων καί κυνηγεσίων. των δ’ ολέθριων θηρίων σπάνις πλὴν τῶν γεωρύχων λαγιΒέων, ούς ενιοι λεβηρίΒας προσαγορεύουσι* λυμαίνονται γὰρ καὶ φυτὰ καὶ
1	χαραδιενεχὅείς, Kramer, for γάρ ὅιενεχὅείς; so Meineke.
2	^αλα/αῆται, Harduin, for 2αλτιῆται; so Groskurd, For* biger, Taritieii, and C. Muller.
1	Poseidonius was near enough to Libya on this trip to see a number of apes on the shore (17. 3. 4).
2	A crimson dye-stuff obtained from the dried bodies of the female scale-insects of the genus Kermes ilicis. The species referred to by Strabo feeds on the Quercus cocdfera, a dwarf-oak, and is very common in the Mediterranean countries.
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year; and that this was why he barely readied Italy even in three months; for he was driven out of his course in both directions, not only near to the Gym-nesian Islands and Sardinia, but also to the different parts of Libya 1 opposite to these islands.
6.	There are exported from Turdetania large quantities of grain and wine, and also olive oil, not only in large quantities, but also of best quality. And further, wax, honey, and pitch are exported from there, and large quantities of kermes,2 and ruddle3 which is not inferior to the Sinopean earth. And they build their ships there out of native timber; and they have salt quarries in their country, and not a few streams of salt water; and not unimportant, either, is the fish-salting industry that is carried ον, not only from this county, but also from the rest of the seaboard outside the Pillars; and the product is not inferior to that of the Pontus. Formerly much cloth came from Turdetania, but now, wool, rather of the raven-black sort.4 And it is surpassingly beautiful; at all events, the rams are bought for breeding purposes at a talent apiece. Surpassing, too, are tlie delicate fabrics which are woven by the people of Salacia.5 Turdetania also has a great abundance of cattle of all kinds, and of game. But there are scarcely any destructive animals, except the burrowing hares, by some called “peelers”; for they damage both plants and seeds by eating the
3	As in 12. 2. 10, Strabo uses “ miltcs” (“ ruddle ”)1 as a general term in comparing, as sources of dyes, Spanish cinnabar (red mercuric sulphide) and Sinopean “red earth.”
* Cp. 12. 8. 16.
6 Alcaeer-do-Sal. Pliny {Nat. Hist. 8. 73) also refers to the fabrics woven in this Lusitanian town
VOL, n.
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σπέρματα, ριζοφαγούντες* καί τοῦτο συμβαίνει καθ' ὅλ/ην τὴν Ίβηριαν σχεδόν, διατείνει δὲ καὶ μἔχρι Μασσαλίας, ὐχλεῖ δὲ και τὰς νήσους* οι δὲ τὰς Γυμνή σῖμς οίκουντες λέγονται πρεσβεύσασθαί ποτε προς Ρωμαίους κατά χώρας αιτησιν' εκβάλ-λεσθαι γὰρ νπο των ζωων τούτων, άντέχειν μὴ δυνάμενοι διὰ τὺ πλῆθος· πρὸς μὲν οὐν τὸν τοσοῦτον ίσως πόλεμον, ος ονκ άεϊ συμβαίνει, φθορά1 δέ τινι λοιμική, καθάπερ οφεων καί μνών των άρουραίων, χρεία τής τοσαύτης επικουρίας, προς δὲ τὺ μέτριον εζεύρηνται πλείους θήραι* και δὴ καὶ γαλάς άγριας, ας ἡ Λιβύη φέρει, τρέφουσιν ἐπίτηδες, ὰς φιμώσαντες παριάσιν εις τάς όπάς' αι δ’ εξέλκονσιν εξω τοΐς ονυξιν, ονς αν καταλάβω σιν, ἢ φεύγειν άναγκάζονσιν εἰς τὴν ἐπι-C 145 φάνειαν, έκπεσόντας δὲ θηρεύουσιν οι εφεστώτες. τήν δὲ αφθονίαν των έκκομιζομένων εκ τής Τουρ-Βητανίας εμφανίζει το μέγεθος και το πλήθος των νανκληρίων όλκάΒες γὰρ μέγισται παρά τούτων πλέουσιν εις Αικαιαρχείαν καί τα Ὀστια, τής Ῥώμης ἐπίνειον* το Βε πλῆθος μικρόν Βεΐν ενάμιλλον τοῖς Λιβυκοῖς.2
7.	Τοιαὑτης δὲ τῆς μεσογαίας οΰσης τής εν τῇ ΤονρΒητανία, καί τήν παράλιον ενάμιλλον εΰροι τις ἄν τοῖς ἐκ θαλάττης άγαθοΐς. τά τε γάρ αστρεώΒη πάντα καί κογ^οειΒή και τοΐς πλήθεσιν υπερβάλλει καί τοῖς μεγεθεσι καθόλου κατά τήν ἔξω θάλατταν πάσαν, ενταύθα Βε Βιαφερόντως, 1
1 φθορ%, Jones, for φθόρον. Meineke, Forbiger and others emend to φορά. Cp. Aristotle, Hist. An. 6. 37 (μυών . . . ἡ φθορά).
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roots.' This pest occurs throughout almost the whole of Iberia, and extends even as far as Massilia, and infests the islands as well. The inhabitants of the Gymnesian Islands, it is said, once sent an embassy to Rome to ask for a new place of abode, for they were being driven out by these animals, because they could not hold out against them on account of their great numbers. Now perhaps such a remedy is needed against so great a warfare (which is not always the case, but only when there is some destructive plague like that of snakes or field-mice),1 but, against the moderate pest, several methods of hunting have been discovered; more than that, they make a point of breeding Libyan ferrets, which they muzzle and send into the holes. The ferrets with their claws drag outside all the rabbits they catch, or else force them to flee into the open, where men, stationed at the hole, catch them as they are driven out. The abundance of the exports of Turdetania is indicated by the size and the number of the ships; for merchantmen of the greatest size sail from this country to Dicaearchia, and to Ostia, the seaport of Rome; and their number very nearly rivals that of the Libyan ships.
7.	Although the interior of Turdetania is so productive, it will be found that the seaboard vies with it in its goodly products from the sea. For the various kinds of oysters as well as mussels are in general surpassing, both in their number and in their size, along the whole of the exterior sea; but
1 See 3. 4, 18. and foot-note. 2
2 ἐκπολλαπλασιασιος, after Λιβυκοῖς, deleted by l; and so the editors in general.
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are /cal των πλημμυρίδων καὶ τῶν άμπώτεων ενταύθα αυζομενων, ὰς εἰκὸς αιτίας είναι καί τον πλήθους καλ του μεγέθους διὰ τὴν γυμνασίαν. ὼ? δ’ αὔτως ἔχει καὶ περὶ των κητέων απάντων> ορνέων τε καί φαλαινών καί φυσητήρων, ων άνα-φυσησάντων φαίνεται τις νεφώδους οψις κίονος τοῖς πόρρωθεν άφορωσι' καί οι γόγγροι δε ἀπο-θηριούνται, πολύ των παρ ἡμῖν υπερβεβλημένοι κατά το μέγεθος, καί αι σμύραιναι καί άλλα πλείω των τοιούτων οφτων. εν δε Καρτηία κήρυκας δεκακοτύλους καί πορφύρας φασίν εν δὲ τοῖς εξωτεροις τόποις καί μείζους όγδοήκοντα μνών την σμύραιναν καί τον γόγγρον, ταλαντιαΐον δε τον πολύποδα, διπήχεις δε τάς τευθίδας καί τα παραπλήσια. πολύς δε και δ θύννος συνελαύνεται δεύρο άπο της άλλης1 τής ἔξωθεν παραλίας2 πίων καί παχὺς, τρέφεται Βε βαλάνω δρύινη φυόμενη κατά τής θαλάττης γαμαιζηλψ τινι παντάπασιν, άδρδτατον δ’ εκφερούση καρπόν. ήπερ καί εν τη γῇ φύεται πολλή κατά την Ίβηρίαν, ρίζας μεν ἔχουσα μεγάλας ώς αν τελείας δρυός, έζαιρομενη δὲ θάμνου ταπεινής ήττον· τοσοῦτον δ’ εκφέρει καρπόν, ώστε μετά τὴν ακμήν πλήρη την παραλίαν3 είναι την τε εντός καί τὴν έκτος
1	άλλης, Kramer, for άλίης ; so generally the editors. Casaubon reads άλίης, Oroskurd, ἀλἐας. Probably the context should be emended to suit ἀλἐας (cp. Aristotle, Mist, An. 8. 19, and Athenaeus 7. 63, 301 e).
2	παραλίας, Casaubon, for παλαιας ; so all editors.
3	Apparently βαλάνου has fallen out after παραλίαν. Groskurd, Forbiger, and Meineke so read,
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especially so here, inasmuch as the flood-tides and the ebb-tides have increased power here, and these tides, it is reasonable to suppose, are, on account of the exercise they give, responsible both for the number and the size of them. So it is, in the same way, with respect to all the cetaceans: narwhals,
phalaenae ” 1 and spouting-whales; when these spout, the distant observer seems to see a cloudlike pillar. And further, the conger-eels become monsters, far exceeding in size those of Our Sea; and so do the lampreys and several other edible fisli of the kind. And at Carteia., it is said, there are shells of trumpet-fish and purple-fish which hold ten cotylae,1 2 and in the regions farther out to sea the lamprey and the conger-eel weigh even more than eighty minae,3 the sea-polypus a talent,4 the cuttlefish are two cubits long—and other things in like proportion. Again, large numbers of plump, fat tunny-fish congregate hither from the other coast, namely, that outside the Pillars. And they feed on the acorns of a certain very stunted oak that grows at the bottom of the sea and produces very large fruit.5 This oak also grows in abundance on the dryland, in Iberia; and although its roots are large like those of a full-grown oak, yet it does not grow as high as a low bush. But the sea-oak brings forth so much fruit that, after the ripening, the seacoast,
1 The typical genus of whalebone whales called by the
Romans “balaenae,” which is the term still used by zoologists.	2 About five pints.
3	About eighty pounds. 4 About sixty pounds.
s Apparently the Quercus coccifera (see note on “ Kermes ”
3. 1.6.) is meant, but so far as is known no shrub or tree-like plant grows in salt water.
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Στηλών, ἢν εκβάλλουσιν αι πλήμαι* ἡ δ’ ἐντὸς Στηλών ἐλάττων ἀεὶ καὶ μᾶλλον εὐρίσκεται. λἐγει δ’ ὁ Πολύβιος καὶ μἐχρι τῆς Λατίνης εκπίπτειν τὴν βάλανον ταυ την, εἰ μὴ ἄρα, φησι, καὶ ἡ 2αρδώ φέρει καὶ ἡ πλησιόχωρος ταύτη· καί οι θύννοι δ’ ὅσῳ πλέον συvεyyίζovσι ταῖς Χτήλαις ἔξωθεν φερόμενοι, τοσωΒ* ϊσχναίνονται πλέον,1 της τροφής επιλειπούσης· elvai τε ἄρα2 θαλάττιον νν τὺ ζωον τοῦτο* ἦδεσθαι γὰρ τῇ βαλάνω καλ πιαίνε-σθαι διαφερόντως ἀπ’ αυτής, φοράς τε τῆς βαλάνου <γβνομένης, φοράν καί των θύννων elvai.
8. Τοσοὑτοις δὲ τῆ? προειρημένης χώρας ay α-146 θοῖς κeχopηyημέvης, ούχ ήκιστα, αλλά καί μάλιστα άποΒέξαιτ αν τις και θαυμάσειε το περί τάς μεταλλεία? ευφυές* άπασα μεν γὰρ μεστή των τοιούτων ἐστὶν ἡ τῶν Ιβήρων χώρα, ου πάσα δ’ ευ καρπός οὐδ’ εύΒαίμων ούτως, και μάλιστα ή των μετάλλων ευπορούσα. σπάνιον δ’ ἐν ἀμφο-τέροις εύτυχεϊν· σπάνιον Βέ και το την αυτήν εν c^iytp χωρίψ παντοίοις πληθύνειν μετάλλοις. ή δὲ 8 Τουρδητανία καὶ ἡ προσεχής αυτή λόyov ου-δἐνα ἄξιον καταλείπει περί τήνΒε τὴν αρετήν τοῖς επαινειν βουλομένοις. Οὕτε γὰρ χρυσός, οὔτ’4 ἄργυρος, οὐδὲ δὴ χαλκός, ουδέ σίδηρος ουΒαμού τής γῆς οὔτε τοσοῦτος οὔθ’ ούτως ἀγαθὸς ἐξήτασται 7εννώμενος μέχρι νυν. ὁ δὲ χρυσός ου μεταλ-λεύεται μόνον, αλλά καί σύρεται* καταφέρουσι δ’ οι ποταμοί και οι χείμαρροι τὴν χρυσιτιν άμ-
1 πλέον, Corais, for πλεῖον; Kramer, and Meineke, following.	2 τε ἄρα, Tyrwhitt, for παρά.
* δἐ, for τε; so the old reading (before Kramer), and so Meineke.	4 οὅτ\ Jones, for ου/e.
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both inside and outside the Pillars, is covered with the acorns, for they are cast ashore by the tides. However, those inside the Pillars are always smaller, and are to be found in greater quantities. Polybius tells us that the sea casts these acorns ashore even as far as Latiuin, unless perhaps, says he, also Sardinia and the neighbouring land produce them. And further, the nearer the tunny-fish approach the Pillars, in coming from the exterior sea, the leaner they become, since their food fails them. This creature, says Polybius, is therefore a sea~hog, for it is fond of the acorn and gets exceedingly fat on it; and whenever the sea-oak has produced a large crop of acorns, there is also a large crop of tunny-fish.
8.	Now, although the aforesaid country has been endowed with so many good things, still one might welcome and admire, not least of all, but even most of all, its natural richness in metals. For the whole country of the Iberians is full of metals, although not all of it is so rich in fruit, or so fertile either, and in particular that part of it which is well supplied with metals. It is rare for a country to be fortunate in both respects, and it is also rare for the same country to have within a small area an abundance of all kinds of metals. But as for Turdetania and the territory adjoining it, there is no worthy word of praise left to him who wishes to praise their excellence in this respect. Up to the present moment, in fact, neither gold, nor silver, nor yet copper, nor iron, has been found anywhere in the world, in a natural state, either in such quantity or of such good quality. And the gold is not only mined, but is also washed down; that is, the gold-bearing sand is earned down by the rivers and the torrents, although it is often found in
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μον, πολλαχοὺ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ὰνὑδροις τὁποις οὖσαν, ἀλλ,’ ἐκεῖ μὲν αφανής ἐστιν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς Ιπικλὑστοις άττοΧάμττει τὺ τοῦ χρυσόν ψῆγμα* καὶ τοὺς ἀνὑ-δρους δὲ φορητω εττικΧύζοντες ὕδατι στιλπνόν ποιοῦσι τὺ ἡνῆγμα, καὶ φρέατα δ’ ὸρύσσοντες καὶ αΧΧας τεχνας επινοούν τες ττΧύσει τῆς άμμον τον χρυσόν εκΧαμβάνουσι, καί πλείω τῶν χρυσωρυχείων εστϊ νυν τὰ χρυσοττΧυσια ττροσαγορευύ-μενα. άξιονσι Βε Γαλάται ἴσα1 παρ’ εαυτοΐς είναι τα μέταΧΧα τά τε2 ἐν τῴ Κεμμένῳ όρει καὶ τὰ υπ’ αὐτῇ κείμενα τῇ Πυρήνη· τὺ μέντοι πλέον3 τάντευθεν ευδοκιμεί, εν Βε τοῖς ψήγμασι τοῦ χρυσίου φασϊν ενρίσκεσθαί ποτε καὶ ἡμιλιτριαίας βώλου?, ὰς καΧουσι ττάΧας, μικράς καθάρσεως Βεομένας. φασι δὲ καὶ Χίθων σχιζόμενων εύρί-σκειν βωΧάρια θηΧαΐς ομοια· ἐκ δὲ τοῦ χρυσόν εψομένον και καθαιρομενου στυπτηριώΒει τινι γῇ τὺ κάθαρμα ήΧεκτρον είναι* πάλιν δὲ τούτου καθεψομενον, μῖγμα ἔχοντος αργύρου και χρυσόν, τον μὲν άργυρον άττοκαίεσθαι, τον δὲ χρυσόν υττομένειν* εὐδιάχυτος γὰρ ὁ τύπος καὶ λιθώδης* διὰ τούτο και τῷ άχνρφ τήκεται μάΧΧον 6 χρυσός, ὅτι ἡ φΧόξ, μαΧακή ουσα, συμμέτρως εχει ττρος το είκον και Βιαχεομενον ραΒίως, 6 δὲ ἄνθραξ ετταναΧίσκει πολὺ, ύττερτήκων τῇ σφοΒροτητι καλ
1	ίσα, Madvig, for τά.
2	τά τε, before ἐν, the insertion of ί, and the editors.
8 πλἐον, Mein eke, for πλεῖον.
1 The Gauls. Bee 4. 4. 2.	2 The Cevennes.
3	Apparently a native Iberian word. Cp. Pliny, ΑΓαί. 33. 21.
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the waterless districts also; but in these districts it cannot be seen, whereas in the flooded districts the gold-dust glitters. Besides, they flood the waterless districts by conducting water thither, and thus they make the gold-dust glitter; and they also get the gold out by digging pits, and by inventing other means for washing the sand; and the so-called “ gold-washeries ” are now more numerous than the gold-mines. The Galatae1 hold that their own mines, both those in the Cemmenus2 Mountains and those situated at the foot of the Pyrenees themselves, are equal to those of Turdetania; the metals from the latter, however, are held in greater esteem. And in the gold-dust, they say, nuggets weighing as much as half a pound are sometimes found, which are called palae,” 3 and they need but little refining. They further say that when stones are split they find in them small nuggets resembling nipples, and when the gold is smelted and refined by means of a sort of styptic earth 4 the residuum thereof is “electrum ” ;5 and, again, that when this electruin, which contains a mixture of silver and gold, is smelted, the silver is burned away, while the gold remains. For the alloy-type is easily fused and stone-like.6 For this reason, too, the gold is preferably melted with chaff-fire, because the flame, on account of its softness, is suitable to a substance that yields and fuses easily; but the charcoal-fire consumes much of it because, owing to its intensity, it
4	Containing alum and vitriol.
6 Electrum is defined by Pliny {Nat. Hist. 33. 23) as consisting of one part of silver to four parts of gold.
• In fact, the alloy is more easily fused, and harder, than either of the constituent metals.
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ίξαίρων. εν δὲ τοῖς ρείθροις1 σύρεται καί πλύ-νεται πλησίον ἐν σκάφαις, ἣ ορύττεται φρέαρ, ἡ δὲ άνενεχθεΐσα γῆ πλύνεται* τας δέ τοῦ αργύρου καμίνους ποιοῦσιν ύψηλάς, ώστε την εκ των βώλων λιγνύν μετέωρον εξαιρεσθαι- βαρεία γάρ ἐστι καὶ ολέθριος, των Βέ χαλκουργείων τινα καλείται χρυσεία, ἐξ ὦν τεκμαίρονται χρυσόν εξ αυτών ορύττεσθαι πρότερον.
9.	Ποσειδώνιος δέ, τὺ πλῆθος τῶν μετάλλων 147 έτταινών καί την αρετήν, ουκ άπέχεται της συνήθους ρητορείας, ἀλλὰ συνενθουσια ταῖς υπέρ-βολαΐς, ου γάρ άπιστεΐν τῷ μὑθῳ φησίν, ὅτι τῶν Βρυμών ποτε εμπρησθέντων ή γή τακεισα, ὅτε ἀργυρῖτις καὶ χρυσῖτις, εἰ? τὴν επιφάνειαν εξέζεσε Βία τὺ πᾶν ορος καὶ πάντα βουνον ύλην είναι νομίσματος υπό τινος άφθονου τύχης σεσωρευ-μένην. καθόλου δ’ ἄν εἶπε, φησίν, ἰδων τις τοὺς Τόπους, θησαυρούς είναι φύσεως άενάονς ή ταμιεῖον ηγεμονίας άνέκλειπτον ου γάρ πλούσια μόνον, αλλά και ὑπόπλουτος ἦν, φησίν, ἡ χώρα, καί παρ’ έκείνοις ώς αληθώς τον υποχθόνιον τόπον ουχ ὁἈδηε, ἀλλ’ ὁ Πλούτων κατοικεί. τοιαῦτα μὴν οὖν ἐν ώραίψ 2 σχήματι εϊρηκε περί τούτων, ὡς ἂν ἐκ μετάλλου καὶ αὐτὸ? πολλω χρώμένος τῷ Λόγῳ. τὴν δ’ επιμέλειαν φράζων την τών μεταλλευόντων παρατίθησι το του ΦαΧηρἑως, οτι φησιν εκείνος επι τών * Αττικών άργυρείων
1	μίὅροις, for ἐρόὅροἱς; a correction of Corais, from a conjecture of Casaubon.
2	ωραίψ, for ον pay φ (ABC), δραίφ (l); so the editors.
1 In the word-play here Pluto is identified (as often) with Plutus, the god of riches.
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over-melts the gold and carries it off as vapour. The soil is carried along in the streams, and is washed near by in troughs; or else a pit is dug, and the soil that lias been accumulated is there washed. They build their silver-smelting furnaces with high chimneys, so that the gas from the ore may be carried high into the air; for it is heavy and deadly. Some of the copper-mines are called gold-mines, and from this fact it is inferred that in former times gold was mined from them.
9. Poseidonius, in praising the quantity and the excellence of these ores, does not abstain from his usual rhetorical speech; indeed, he enthusiastically concurs with the extravagant stories told; for example, he does not discredit the story, he says, that, when on a time the forests had been burned, the soil, since it was composed of silver and gold ores, melted and boiled out over the surface, because, as he says, every mountain and every hill is bullion heaped up there by some prodigal foi-tiine. And, in general, he says, anyone who had seen these regions would declare that they are everlasting storehouses of nature, or a never Tailing treasury of an empire. For the country was, he adds, not only rich, but also rich down below ; and with the Turdetanians it is verily Pluto,1 and not Hades, who inhabits the region down below. Such, then, are the flowery utterances of Poseidonius on this subject—himself drawing much of his language from a mine, as it were. Again, in speaking of the industry of the miners, he cites the statement of Demetrius of Phalerum. Demetrius, lie says, states in reference to the Attic silver-mines,2
2	The silver-mines of Laurium.
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οΰτω συντόνων ορύττειν τοὺς ανθρώπους, ως αν προσδοκώντων αυτόν ἀνάξβιν τον ΤΙΧούτωνα* καὶ τούτων ουν εμφανίζει παραπΧησίαν την σπουδὴν καὶ τὴν φιΧεργίαν, σκοΧιάς τεμνόντων καὶ βαθείας τὰς σύριγγας, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἐν αύταΐς απαντώντας ποταμούς πολλάκις τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις ἀναν-τΧούντων1 κοχΧιαις. τον δ’ όλον 2 οὐ ταυτον είναι τούτοις ποτε και τοῖς 9 Αττ ικοις, ἀλλ’ εκείνοις μεν αΐνίγματι εοικέναι τὴν μεταλλεία ν ὅσα μὲν γὰρ άνέΧαβον 3 φησίν, οὐκ εΧαβον, ὅσα δὲ ειχον, άπεβαΧον τούτοις δ’ υπεράγαν ΧυσιτεΧή, τοῖς μὲν χαΧκονργοις τέταρτον μέρος εξάγονσι τής γης τον χαΧκόν, των δ’ άργυρευοντων τισϊν4 ιδιωτών ἐν τρισϊν ήμέραις Εὐβοικὺν τάλαντον έξαίρονσι. τον δὲ καττίτερον ούκ ἐπιπολῆς ενρί-σκεσθαί φησιν, ως τούς ιστορικούς θρνΧειν, ἀλλ’ ορύττεσθαι* γεννάσθαι δ9 εν τε τοῖς ὑπὲρ τοὺς Αυσιτανούς βάρβαροις καί εν ταῖς Καττιτερἴσι νήσοις, καί εκ των Τ&ρεττανικών δὲ εἰς τὴν Μασσα-λ/αν κομίζεσθαι. εν δὲ τοῖς ’Αρτάβροις, οΐ τής Αυσιτανίας ύστατοι προς άρκτον και δνσιν εισίν, έξανθεΐν φησιν τὴν γἣν άργυρίψ, καττιτέρφ, χρυσίφ Χευκω (αργυρομιγές γάρ έστι), την δὲ γῆν
1	ἀναιπλοόντων, Corais, for άνατλυΰντα; so the editors.
2	τόν δ* ὅλον, conj, of Scaliger, for τόν ὅάλον. But perhaps, τόν δ» αθλον (C. Muller), which is generally accepted, is right; or τὅν ἀὅλον. (Meineke’s conj.).
* Meineke and others emend ανέλαβον to εμελλον. the word of Athenaeus (6. 23).
4	τισίν, Corais, for των; so the editors in general.
1 Archimedes’ screw. Another method was that of diverting the water by subterranean trenches (Diod. Sic. 5. 37.)
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that the people dig as strenuously as if they expected to bring up Pluto himself. So Poseidonius implies that the energy and industry of the Turdetanian miners is similar, since they cut their shafts aslant and deep, and, as regards the streams that meet them in the shafts, oftentimes draw them off with the Egyptian screw.1 However, the whole affair, he says, is never the same for these miners as for the Attic miners; indeed, for the latter, mining is like a riddle: "What they took up/’ he says, “they did not take, yet what they had, they lost ” ;2 but, for the Turdetanians, mining is profitable beyond measure, since one-fourth of the ore brought out by their copper-workers is pure copper, while some of their private adventurers who search for silver pick up within three days a Euboean talent3 * * * * 8 of silver. Tin, however, is not found there on the surface of the ground, he says, as the historians continually i-epeat, but is dug up; and it is produced both in the country of the barbarians who live beyond Lusitania, and in the Cassiterides Islands; and tin is brought to Massilia from the British Islands also. But among the Artabrians, who live farthest on the north-west of Lusitania, the soil "effloresces,” he says, with silver, tin, and “ white gold ” (for it is mixed with silver). This soil, however, he adds, is
2 This riddle was said to have been propounded to Homer
by some fishermen after they had had bad luck. They sat on
the sand with their small catch, and became covered with
vermin. ^ The fish they abandoned, but the vermin they
could neither abandon nor catch. Demetrius, Poseidonius, Diodorus Siculus (5. 37), Athenaeus (6. 23), and Strabo apply
the riddle to Attica’s loss of invested capital when the revenues from her mines failed.
8 About fifty-seven and one-half pounds avoirdupois.
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τ αυτήν φέρειν τοὺς ποταμούς* τὴν δὲ σκαλίσι τὰ? γυναῖκας διαμώσας πλύνειν ἐν ἡθητηρίοις πλεκ-τοῖς εἰς κίστην} οντος μὲν περὶ τῶν μετάλλων τοιαῦτ’ εϊρηκε.
10.	Πολύβιος δέ τῶν περὶ Καρχτῆὸνα Νἐαν άργυρείων μνησθείς, μέγιστα μὲν εἷναί φησι, διἐχειν δὲ τῆς πόλεως ὅσον είκοσι σταδίους, περιει-148 ληφότα κύκλον τετρακοσίων σταδίων, οπού τέτταρα? μυριάδας ανθρώπων μένειν των εργαζομένων, άναφέροντας τότε τῷ δήμῳ τῶν 'Ρωμαίων καθ* έκάστην ημέραν Βισμνρίας καί πεντακισχιλίας Βραχμάς. τὴν δὲ κατεργασίαν την μεν ἄλλην ἐω {μάκρα γάρ ἐστι), τὴν δὲ σύρτην βώλον την άργνριτίν φησι κόπτεσθαι καί κοσκινοις εἰς υδώρ Βιαρτάσθαι,2 κόπτεσθαι δὲ πάλιν τὰς υποστάσεις, και πάλιν Βιηθονμένας άποχεομένων των ὑδάτων κόπτεσθαι· την δὲ πέμπτην νπόστασιν χωνευ-θείσαν, άποχνθέντος τον μολύβΒον, καθαρον τον άργυρον εξάγειν. εστι δὲ καὶ νῦν τὰ άργνρεΐα, ον μέντοι Βημόσια, οὔτε ενταύθα ούτε εν τοῖς άλλοις τόποις, ἀλλ’ εἰς ΙΒιωτικάς μετέστασαν κτήσεις* τὰ δὲ χρνσεΐα Βημοσιεύεται τα πλείω. ἐν δὲ καὶ ΚασταΧῶνι καὶ ἄλλοις τόποις ϊΒιόν εστι μετ άλλον όρνκτον μολύβΒον* παραμέμικται δέ τι και τούτω τον άργυρον μικρόν, οὐχ ὧστε λνσι-τελεϊν άποκαθαίρειν αυτόν.
1	εις κίστην, Kramer, for ἐπιπζστην (AC), ἐπ! κίστην (Β); so the editors in general.
2	Casaubon emends διαρτασθαι to Ζιαττασθαι; all later editors following. 1
1 This simple method (now called “ jigging”) of separating the mineral from the light refuse is still in use. The sieve is
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brought by the streams ; and the women scrape it up with shovels and wash it in sieves woven basket-like. Such, then, is what Poseidonius has said about the mines.
10.	Polybius, in mentioning the silver-mines of New Carthage, says that they are very large; that they are distant from the city about twenty stadia and embrace an area four hundred stadia in circuit; and that forty thousand workmen stay there, who (in his time) bring into the Roman exchequer a daily revenue of twenty-five thousand drachmae. But as for the processes of the work, I omit all he says about it (for it is a long story) except what lie says of the silver-bearing ore that is carried along in the streams, namely, that it is crushed and by means of sieves disengaged in water;1 then the sediment is again crushed, and again strained through (the waters meantime being poured off), and crushed; then the fifth sediment is smelted, and, after the lead has been poured off, yields the pure silver. The silver-mines are still being worked at the present time; they are not state-property, however, either at New Carthage or anywhere else, but have passed over to private ownership. But the majority of the goldmines are state-property. Both in Castalo and elsewhere there is a special metal of mined lead; this, too, has a slight quantity of silver mixed with it, though not enough to make the refining of it profitable.
shaken up and down under water, and by gravity the heavier substance goes through the sieve to the bottom, the lighter forming a layer on top, which is scraped off. The Greek phrase (translated literally above) is syncopated, as is the further description of the process.
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11.	Οὐ πολὺ δ’ ἄπωθεν τοῦ ΚασταΧωνός ἐστι καὶ τὺ ὄρον, ἐξ οὖ ὑμῖν φασι τον Βαῖτιν, δ καλοΰσιν Ἀργυροῦν διὰ τὰ ὰργυρεῖα τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ. Πολύβιος δὲ και τον Ἀναν καὶ τούτον ἐκ τῆς Κελτιβηρίας ρεῖν φησι, διἐχοντας ἀλλήλων ὅσον ἐννακοσίους σταδίους' αύξηθέντες γὰρ οἱ ΚεΧτί-βηρες ἐποίησαν καὶ τὴν πλησιόχωρου πάσαν ομώνυμον ἑαυτοῖς, ἐοίκασι δ’ οἱ παλαιοί καλεΐν τὸν Βαῖτιν Ταρτησσον, τα δὲ Γάδειρα καὶ τὰς πρὸ? αυτήν νήσους Ἐρύθειαν διόπερ οὕτως εἰπεῖν νπολαμβάνουσι Στησίχορον περὶ τοῦ Γηρυὁνος βουκόλου, διότι γεννηθείη
σχεδὸν αντίπερας κλεινάς Ερυθείας Ταρτησσοῦ ποταμού παρά παγὰς άπείρονας ἀργυρορίξους, ἐν κευθμώνι πέτρας.1
δυεῖν δὲ ούσών εκβολών του ποταμού, πόλιν ἐν τῷ μεταξύ χώρω κατοικείσθαι πρότερον φασιν, ἣν καλεῖσθαι Ταρτησσον, ομώνυμον τω ποταμω, καὶ τὴν χώραν Ταρτησσίδα, ἦν νῦν Τουρδοῦλοι νέμονται. καί ’Ερατοσθένης δὲ τὴν συνεχή τη Κάλπῃ Ταρτησσίδα καλεῖσθαι φησι, καὶ Ἐρὑ-θειαν νήσον ευδαίμονα. προς ον ’Αρτεμίδωρος άντιλέγων καί ταῦτα ψευδώς λέγεσθαι φησι, ὐπ’ αὐτοῦ, καθάπερ καί τό άπο Γαδείρων ἐπὶ τὺ Τερον ακρωτήριου διάστημα άπέχειν ήμερων πέντε πλοΰν, ου πλειόνων ον των ή χιλίων καί επτακοσίων σταδίων, καί το τὰς άμπώτεις μέχρι δεύρο περατουσθαι ἀντὶ τοῦ κύκλω περί πάσαν την οικουμένην συμβαίνειν, καί το τα προσαρκτικά
1 See Bergk’s re-arrangement of the words, Ροεί. Zyr. iii.
208.
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11.	Not very far from Castalo is also the mountain in which the Baetis is said to rise ; it is called ee Silver Mountain” on account of the silver-mines that are in it. According to Polybius, however, both this river and the Anas, though distant from each other as much as nine hundred stadia, rise in Celtiberia; for, as a result of their growth in power, the Celti-berians caused the whole neighbouring country to have the same name as their own. The ancients seem to have called the Baetis River “ Tartessus ” ; and to have called Gades and the adjoining islands “ Erytheia ” ; and this is supposed to be the reason why Stesichorus spoke as he did about the neat-herd1 of Geryon, namely, that he was born “ about opposite famous Erytheia, beside the unlimited, silver-rooted springs of the river Tartessus, in a cavern of a cliff.” Since the river had two mouths, a city was planted on the intervening territory in former times, it is said,—a city which was called ic Tartessus,” after the name of the river; and the country, which is now occupied by Turdulians, was called ee Tartessis/’ Further, Eratosthenes says that the country adjoining Calpe is called “ Tartessis,” and that Erytheia is called e( Blest Isle.” Eratosthenes is contradicted by Arteinidorus, who says that this is another false statement of Eratosthenes, like his statement that the distance from Gades to the Sacred Cape is a five days’ sail (although it is not more than one thousand seven hundred stadia), and his statement that the tides come to an end at the Sacred Cape (although the tides take place round the whole circuit of the inhabited world), and his state-
1 Eurytion.
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μέρη τῆς Ίβηρίας εύπαροΒώτερα είναι πρὸς τὴν Κελτικήν ἡ κατὰ τον ωκεανόν πλέουσι, καὶ ὅσα δὴ άλλα εϊρηκε Πυθέᾳ πιστεύσας, δι’ αλαζονείαν.
C 149	12. Ὀ δὲ ποιητὴς, πολύφωνος τις ών καὶ
πολυίστωρ, ΒίΒωσιν αφορμές ως οὐδὲ τούτων άνηκοός ἐστι τῶν τόπων, εἴ τις ορθως συλλο-γίζεσθαι βούλοιτο ἀπ’ ἀμφοῖν, τῶν τε χείρον λεγομένων περί αυτών, καί των άμεινον καί αληθέστερου, χείρον μέν, ὅτι προς δύσιν έσχατη ήκουεν αυτή, οπού, καθάπερ αυτός φησιν, εἰς τὸν ωκεανόν εμπίπτει
λαμπρόν φάος ήελίοιο,
ελκον νύκτα μέλαιναν επί ζείΒωρον άρουραν.
(//. 8. 485)
ἡ δὲ νὺξ ὅτι Βύσφημον καί τω Γ/Αδῃ πλησιάζον Βήλον, ὁ δὲ Ἀδης τᾤ Ταρτάρῳ. είκάζοι οὖν1 ἄν τις άκούονταΖ περί Ύαρτησσον τον Τάρταρον έκειθεν παρονόμασαν τον έσχατον των υποχθονίων τόπων, προσθεΐναι δὲ καὶ μύθον, τὺ ποιητικόν σώζοντα. καθάπερ και τους Κιμμερίους εἰδὼς ἐν βορείοις καί ζοφεροΐςΒ οϊκησαντας τὁττοις τοῖς κατὰ τον Βόσπορον ΐΒρνσεν αὐτοὺς πρὸς τῷ "ΑΒη, τάχα και κατά τι κοινόν των Ίώνων ἔχθος πρὸς τὺ φΰλον τούτο* καὶ γὰρ καθ* Ὅμηρον ἣ μικρόν προ αυτού λέγουσι την των Κιμμερίων
1 ο δ ν, Groskurd inserts, after είκάζοι,
8 ακούοντα, Kramer, for ακούων τά; Miiller-Dlibner, and Meineke, following.
8 ζοφεροῖς, Corais, for ζεφόροις; so the editors.
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ment that the northerly parts of Iberia afford an easier passage to Celtica than if you sail thither by the ocean; and, in fact, every other statement which he has made in reliance upon Pytheas/ on account of the latter’s false pretensions.
12.	The poet,2 man of many voices, so to speak, and of wide information, affords us grounds for the argument that even these regions were not unheard of by liim, if one were only willing to argue scientifically from both statements that are made about these regions, not only from the worse, but also from the better and more truthful. Worse, namely, the statement that Tartessus was known by hearsay3 as “farthermost in the west/’ where, as the poet himself says, falls into Oceanus “the suns bright light, drawing black night over earth, the grain-giver.’*’ Now, that night is a thing of evil omen and associated with Hades, is obvious; also that Hades is associated with Tartarus. Accordingly, one might reasonably suppose that Homer, because he beard about Tartessus, named the farthermost of the netlier-regions Tartarus after Tartessis, with a slight alteration of letters; and that be also added a mythical element, thus conserving the creative quality of poetry. Just as the poet, because he knew that the Cimmerians had taken their abode in northern and gloomy regions about the Bosporus, settled them in the neighbourhood of Hades, though perhaps he did it also in accordance with a certain common hatred of the Ionians for this tribe (indeed, it was in the time of Homer, or shortly before his time, they say, that that Cimmerian invasion which reached as far
z Homer.
In Homer’s time.
STRABO
έφοδον ^ενεσθαι τὴν μἔχρι τῆς ΑΙοΧίδος καὶ τῆς ’Ιωνίας, ταῖς δὲ Κυανἐαις ἐποίησε παραπλησίως τὰς Πλαγκτάν, ἀεὶ τοὺς μύθους από τινα)ν ιστοριών ένατων, χαΧεπάς yap τινας μνθεὑει πέτρας, καθάπερ τὰς Κυανέας φασίν, ἐξ οὖ'καὶ 2υμπλη-yάδeς καλοῦνται* διόπερ καὶ τὸν ’Ιάσονος πάρε-θ η κβ δι’ αὐτῶν πλοῦν. καὶ ὁ κατὰ τὰς Χτήλας δὲ πορθμὸς και ὁ κατὰ ΧικεΧίαν ύπηyόpeυov αὐτῷ τον περὶ τῶν Πλαγκτῶν μῦθον, πρός μὲν δὴ τὺ χείρον ἀπὸ τὴς τοῦ Τάρταρον μυθοποάας αΐνίτ-τοιτό τις αν την των τόπων μνήμην των περὶ Ταρτησσὸν.
13.	Πρὸ? δὲ τὺ βεΧτιον ἐκ τούτων* ἦ τε γὰρ Ἠρακλἑους στρατεία μέχρι δεύρο προέΧθουσα καλ των Φοινίκων ὐπεγραφβν αὐτῷ πλοῦτον τινα καὶ ραθυμίαν των ανθρώπων. οὔτοι γὰρ Φοίνιξιν ούτως ἐγένοντο σφοδρά υποχείριοι, ώστε τας πΧείους των εν τῇ Τουρδητανίᾳ πόΧεων καί των πΧησίον τόπων υπ* εκείνων νυν οίκεΐσθαι. καί ἡ τοῦ Όδυσσεως δὲ στρατεία δοκεῖ μοι δεῦρο γενη-θεΐσα καί ιστορηθεΐσα υπ* αυτόν παραδονναι προφασιν* ώστε καὶ τὴν ’Οδύσσειαν, καθάπερ καί την ΊΧιάδα, ἀπὸ των συμβάντων μετayayεϊv εἰς ποίησιν καί τὴν συνήθη τοίς ποιηταϊς μύθο-ποιίαν. οὐ γὰρ μόνον οι κατά την ’Ιταλίαν καὶ ΧικεΧίαν τόποι καί άΧΧοι τινες των τοιούτων σημεία υπο^ράφονσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῇ Ι/3ηρίᾳ Ὀδὑσσεια πόλις δείκνυται καί ’Αθήνας ιερόν καί 1
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as Aeolis and Ionia took place). Again, the poet modelled his <e Planctae ” 1 after the “ Cyaneae,” always bringing in his myths from some historical fact or other. For example, he tells a mythical story of certain rocks that are dangerous, just as they say the Cyaneae are (from which fact the Cyaneae are also called “Symplegades”), and this is the reason why lie cited Jason’s voyage through them. But both the strait at the Pillars and that at Sicily suggested the myth about the Planctae. As regards that worse statement, therefore, one might get a hint from the mythical invention of Tartarus that Homer had in mind the regions about Tartessus.
13.	As regards the better, on the other hand, one might get hints from the following: In the first place, the expeditions of Heracles and of the Phoenicians, since they both reached as far as Iberia, suggested to Homer that the people of Iberia were in some way rich, and led a life of ease. Indeed, these people became so utterly subject to the Phoenicians that the greater number of the cities in Turdetania and of the neighbouring places are now inhabited by the Phoenicians. Secondly, the expedition of Odysseus, as it seems to me, since it actually had been made to Iberia, and since Homer had learned about it through inquiry, gave him an historical pretext; and so he also transferred the Odyssey, just as he had already transferred the Iliad, from the domain of historical fact to that of creative art, and to that of mythical invention so familiar to the poets. For not only do the regions about Italy and Sicily and certain other regions betray signs of such facts, but in Iberia also a city of Odysseia is to be seen, and a temple of
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άλλα μύρια ϊχνη τῆς τε ἐκείνου πλάνος, καί άλλων των ἐκ τοῦ Τρωικον πολέμου γενομένων καί ἐπ’ ἴσης κακωσάντων τούς τε πολεμηθέντας C 150 καί τους ὲλὸντας την Τροίαν (καὶ	οὔτοι
Καδμείαν νίκην ἐτύγχανον ἡρμένοι), τῶν τε οϊκων κατ εφθ αρμένων, καί των λαφύρων ολίγων εἰς έκαστον έληλυθότων, συνέβη τοΐς περιλειφθεΐσιν άπελθοΰσιν1 ἐκ τῶν κινδύνων κατά ληστείας τρέπεσθαι και τοῖς Ἕλλησι, τοῖς μὲν διὰ τὺ ἐκ-πεπορθησθαι, τοῖς δὲ διὰ τὴν αισχύνην, έκαστου προλαβ οντος
αισχρόν τοι δηρὸν τε μένειν ἄνευ τῶν οικείων,
κενεόν τε νέεσθαι
(Μ. % 298)
παρ’ αυτούς πάλιν, ή τε του ΑΙνείου παραδέ-δοται πλάνη καί Ἀντηνορος καί ἡ των Ενετών* ωσαύτως καὶ ἡ Αιομήδους τε καί Μενελάου καὶ Ὀδυσσέως και άλλων πλειόνων. ό τοίνυν ποιητης τὰς τοσαύτας στρατείας ἐπὶ τὰ έσχατα της Τβηρίας ίστορηκώς, πυνθάνόμενος δὲ καί πλοῦτον καί τὰς άλλας άρετάς (οι γὰρ Φοίνικες εδηλουν τούτο), ενταύθα τον των ευσεβών επλασε χώρον και το Ἠλύσιον πεδίον, ου φησιν ό Πρωτεὺς άποικησειν τον Μενἐλαον*
ἀλλά σ’ ἐς Ἠλύσιον πεδίον και πείρατα γαίη? αθάνατοι πέμψονσιν, οθι ξανθός Ύαδάμανθυς, τη περ ρηίστη βιοτη πόλει άνθρώποισιν· οὐ νιφετος οντ άρ χειμων πολύς ουδέ ποτ δμβρος,
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Athene, and countless other traces, not only of the wanderings of Odysseus, but also of other wanderings which took place thither after the Trojan War and afflicted the capturers of Troy quite as much as it did the vanquished 1 (for the capturers, as it happened, carried off only a Cadmean victory2). And since the Trojan homes were in ruins, and the booty that came to each Greek was but small, the result was that the surviving Trojans, after having escaped from the perils of the war, turned to acts of piracy, as did also the Greeks; the Trojans, because their city was now in utter ruins; the Greeks, for shame, since every Greek took it for granted that it was “verily shameful to wait long” far from his kindred te and then ” back to them ee empty-handed go.” Thirdly, the wanderings of Aeneas are a traditional fact, as also those of Antenor, and those of the Henetians;3 similarly, also, those of Diomedes, Menelaus, Odysseus, and several others. So then, the poet, informed through his inquiries of so many expeditions to the outermost parts of Iberia, and learning by hearsay about the wealth and the other good attributes of the country (for the Phoenicians were making these facts known), in fancy placed the abode of the blest there, and also the Elysian Plain, where Proteus says Menelaus will go and make liis home: “ But the deathless gods will escort thee to the Elysian Plain and the ends of the eartli, where is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. No snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor ever any
1	Cp. 1. 3. 2, vol. I, pp. 177-179.
4 2 Alluding to the myth of Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth.
3	Iliad 2. 852.
1 ἀπελὅουσιν, Kramer, for απειὅουσιν (ACl), ατηονσιν (Β); so the editors.
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ἀλλ’ αἰεὶ Ζεφύροιο λιγὺ πνείοντος ἀήτας Ὠκεανὸς ἀνίησιν άναψύχειν ανθρώπους,
(Od. 4. 563)
τὁ τε γὰρ εύάερον καί τὺ είίπνουν τοῦ Ζεφύρου ταύτης ἐστὶ τῆς χώρας οἰκεῖον, ὲσπερίου τε και ἀλεεινἣς ούσης, τὸ τε ἀπ ι τοῖς πέρασή τής γἣε, ἐφ’ οἶς καὶ τον Ἀδην μεμυθεῦσθαί φάμε ν. ὅ τε 'Ραδάμανθυς παρατεθείς υπογράφει τον πλησίον τῷ Μίνῳ τόπον, περὶ οὐ φησιν.
ἐνθ’ ἦτοι Μίνωα ἴδον Διὸς ayXaov υιόν, χρύσεον σκήπτρον εχοντα, θεμιστεύοντα νὲ-κυσσι.
(<9ᾶ. 11. 568)
καὶ οἱ μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ ποιηταϊ παραπΧήσια θρν-Χοΰσι, τήν τε ἐπὶ τὰς Γηρυὁνου βὁας στρατείαν καί την ἐπὶ τὰ μῆλα τῶν Εσπερίδων τὰ χρύσεα ωσαύτως στρατείαν, και Μακάρων τινας νήσους κατονομάξοντες, ας και νυν δεικνυμένας ἴσμεν οὐ πολὺ ἄπωθεν τῶν άκρων της Μαυρουσίας τῶν αντικείμενων τοῖς Γαδείροις.
14.	Τοὺς δὲ Φοίνικας λἐγω μηνυτάς· καί τής Ίβηριας και τῆς Αφυής την άριστην οὓτοι κατ-εσχον προ τής ήΧικίας τής Όμηρου καλ διετεΧεσαν κύριοι των τόπων οντος·, μέχρις οὐ 'Ρωμαίοι κατο 151 εΧυσαν αυτών τὴν ήηεμονίαν, του δ’ Ίβηρικου πΧούτου καί ταυτα μαρτύρια· Καρχηδόνιοι μετὰ τοῦ Βάρκα στρατεύσαντες κατέλαβον, ὦς φασιν οι συηηραφεϊς, φάτναις άργυραΐς καί πίθοις χρω-μένους τούς εν τῆ Τουρδητανίᾳ. ύποΧάβοι δ’ αν τις εκ τής πολλῆς ευδαιμονίας καλ Μακραίωνας 56
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rain; but always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of clear-blowing Zephyms.” For both the pure air and the gentle breezes of Zephyrus properly belong to this country, since the country is not only in the west but also warm; and the phrase at the ends of the earth ” properly belongs to it, where Hades has been “ mythically placed,” as we say. And Homer’s citing of Rhadamanthys suggests the region that is near Minos, concerning whom be says: “ There it was I saw Minos, glorious son. of Zeus, holding a golden sceptre, rendering decisions to the dead.” Furthermore, the poets who came after Homer keep dinning into our ears similar stories: the expedition of Heracles in quest of the kine of Geryon and likewise the expedition which be made in quest of the golden apples of the Hesperides—even calling by name certain Isles of the Blest, which, as we know, are still now pointed out, not very far from the headlands of Maurusia that lie opposite to Gades.
14.	The Phoenicians, I say, were the informants of Homer; and these people occupied the best of Iberia and Libya before the age of Homer, and continued to be masters of those regions until the Romans broke up their empire. The wealth of Iberia is further evidenced by the following facts : the Carthaginians who, along with Barcas, made a campaign against Iberia found the people in Turde-tania, as the historians tell us, using silver feeding-troughs and wine-jars. And one might assume that it was from their great prosperity that the people there got the additional name of “ Macraeones/’1
1	“ Long-livers.
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ὸνομασθῆναι τοὺς ἐνθάδε ανθρώπους, καί μάλιστα τοὺς ηηεμόνας, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο Άνακρεοντα μὲν οὕτως εἰπεῖν*
Ἕγωγ’ οὓτ’ ἀν Ἀμαλθίης βουλοιμην κέρας οὔτ’ ἔτεα πεντήκοντα τε καὶ εκατόν Τ αρτησσοΰ βασιλεύ σ αν
(Frag. 8, Bergk)
Ἠρὁδοτον δὲ καὶ τὺ ονομα του βασιλέως κατα-γρά·ψαι, καλεσαντα ' Κρηανθ ωνιον* ἣ γὰρ οὕτω δἐξαιτ’ ἄν τις ἣ ἴσον τοντω το1 Άνακρεοντος, ή κοινότερον ούτε Τ αρτησσοΰ ποΧὺν χρόνον βασίλευα αι* ενιοι δὲ Ταρτησσὺν την νυν Καρτηίαν ττροσαηορεύουσι?
15.	Τῇ δὲ τῆ? χώρας ευδαιμονία και το ήμερον και το ττολιτικον συνηκολουθησε τοῖς Τουρδη-τανοῖς* καὶ τοῖς Κελτικοῖς δὲ διὰ τὴν γειτνίασιν, ως εϊρηκε Πολύβιος, ἣ 3 διὰ τὴν συγγένειαν, ἀλλ’ εκείνοις μεν ηττον τα πολλὰ γὰρ κωμηδὸν ζώσιν. οἱ μέντοι Τουρδητανοί, και μάλιστα οι περὶ τὸν Βαῖτιν, τελεως εἰς τον '¥ωμαίων μεταβεβληνται τρόττον, οὐδὲ τῆς διαλέκτου τὴς σφετέρας ετι με-μνημἐνοι. Λατίνοι τε οι πλεῖστοι ηεηονασι, καί εττοίκους είληφασι Ῥωμαίονς, ὧστε μικρόν άττέ-
1	τά, Siebenkees and Corals insert, from the conj, of Tyrwhitt.
2	Meineke (followed by Forbigcr and Tardieu) regards ἡ γάρ . · . προσαγορεόουσι as a marginal gloss and unwar-rantedly omits it from the text.
® ἡ, Jones inserts.
1	The sacred she-goat which suckled Zeus in his infancy. For gratitude Zeus placed her among the constellations,
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and particularly the chieftains; and that this is why Anacreon said as follows: “I, for my part, should neither wish the horn of Ainaltheia,1 nor to be king of Tartessus for one hundred and fifty years”; and why Herodotus recorded even the name of the king, whom he called Arganthonius.2 For one might either take the phrase of Anacreon literally or as meaning “a time equal to the king’s/’ or else in a more general way, “ nor to be king of Tartessus for a long time.” Some, however, call Tartessus the Carteia of to-day.3
15.	Along with the happy lot of their country, the qualities of both gentleness and civility have come to the Turditanians; and to the Celtic peoples, too, on account of their being neighbours to the Turdetanians, as Polybius has said, or else on account of their kinship ; but less so the Celtic peoples, because for the most part they live in mere villages. The Turde-tanians, however, and particularly those that live about the Baetis, have completely changed over to the Roman mode of life, not even remembering their own language any more. And most of them have become Latins,4 and they have received Romans
Her horns gushed, one with nectar and the other with ambrosia. The “ horn of Amaltheia” became proverbial for the cornucopia inexhaustible.
2	“Silver Locks9’ is a fair equivalent of the Greek word. Herodotus says he reigned eighty years and lived one hundred and twenty (l. 163).
3	Strabo’s thought reverts to § 11 above. Cp. Pliny (Nat Hist. 3. 3), who speaks of “ Carteia, called by the Greeks Tartessus.”
* That is, they acquired the so-called “Latin rights of citizenship,” which comprehended more than ** foreign rights55 but less than “Roman rights.” Cp. 4. 1. 12.
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χονσι του Πάντες ει ναι Ῥωμαῖοι, αι τε νῦν συνφκισμέναι πόλεις, ἣ τε ἐν τοῖς Κελτικοῖς Παξ-αυγοὑστα και ἡ ἐν τοῖς Τουρδοὑλοις Avyovara Ἠμερίτα καὶ ἡ περὶ τοὺς Κελτίβηρας Καισαραυ-γοὑστα καὶ ἄλλαι ἕνιαι κατοικίαι την μεταβολήν των λεχθεισων πολιτειών εμφανίζουσι. καὶ δὴ τῶν ’Ιβήρων ὅσοι ταὑτης εἰσὶ τῆ? ἰδἐας τογᾶτοι1 λέγονται* ἐν δὲ τούτοι? εἰσὶ και οι Κελτίβηρε? οἱ 'πάντων νομισθέντες ποτὲ θηριωδέστατοι, ταῦτα μὲν περὶ τούτων.
III
1.	Ἀπό δὲ τοῦ Τεροῦ πάλιν ακρωτηρίου την αρχήν λαμβάνουσιν ἐπὶ θάτερον μέρος της παραλίας, τὺ πρὸς τον Τάγον, κόλπος ἐστίν ἔπειτα ἄκρα τὺ Βαρβάριοζέ καὶ αἱ τοῦ Τάγον εκβολαϊ πλησίον, i<f> ας εύθνπλοία 1 2 σταόιοι εἰσὶ δἑκα*3 ενταύθα δὲ καὶ άναχνσεις, ων μία ἐπὶ πλείους η τετρακοσίονς
1	royaroi, Kramer, for στολάτοι; Muller-Dubner, Forbiger, Tardieu, and Meineke, following (the accent being Meineke’s); mgor read στολάται ἡ royirou Cp. 3. 4. 20; and Dio Cassius, 46. 55, ἐκαλεῖτο ὅε ἐκείνη (i.e. Gallia Narbonensis) μεντογατα, ὅτι τε €Ϊρηνικωτόρα παρά τἀς άλλας ἐὅάκει είναι καί ὅτι καί τῆ ἐσὅῆτι τἡ ‘Ρωμαικῆ τῆ αστικτβ ςχρωντο 4)8η·
2	εύθνπλοία,, Corais, for εόὅόπλοἱαι; editors following.
3	Eor ὅἐκα Corais (followed by Groskurd, and Forbiger) writes διακόσιοι (σ') or διακόσιοι δόκα (σΥ), omitting the ὅ’ (MSS.) before «1<τι· C. Muller (followed by Tardieu), conjectures ,α (χίλιοἱ) for δ* and writes as follows : στἀὅιοι χίλιοι* εισi δε καί ἐνταυὅα κ.τ,λ. But the problem is further complicated by Strabo’s later reference to a “tower,” which indicates that several words have fallen out of the text—probably after εόὅυπλοῖμ
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as colonists, so that they are not far from being all Romans. And the present jointly-settled cities, Pax Augusta in the Celtic country, Augusta Emerita in the country of the Turdulians, Caesar-Augusta near Celtiberia, and some other settlements, manifest the change to the aforesaid civil modes of life. Moreover, all those Iberians who belong to this class are called “ Togati.”1 And among these are the Celtiberians, who were once regarded the most brutish of all. So much for the Turditanians.
Ill
1.	Now if we again begin at the Sacred Cape, following the coast in the other direction, namely, towards the Tagus River, there is first a gulf, then a promontory, Barbarium, and near it the mouths of the Tagus; and the distance to these mouths in a direct voyage is ten 2 stadia. Here, too, there are estuaries; one of them extends inland from the
1 The MSS. are nearly unanimous in support of “ Stolati/’ “wearers of the stola,” but this was a matrons’ garment at Rome. Cp. 3. 4. 20. Again, Dio Cassius (see note on opposite page), in speaking of Gallia Narbonensis, says that it was called “Gallia Togata,” both because it was reputed to be more peaceable than the others and because the people there were already (43 Bio.) wearing the Roman garb.
2	As the MSS. stand, <c ten ” cannot be right. Strabo probably wrote “ two hundred ” (or “ two hundred and ten ”), if he meant from Barbarium ; or “one thousand/’ if from the Sacred Cape. The latter seems more likely, for it is inconceivable that Strabo would leave out the distance from the Sacred Cape to Barbarium and thus break his otherwise continuous circuit of distances extending all the way from the Trophies of Pompey (3. 4. 1.) to Cape Neriuiii. See critical note on opposite page.
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σταδίου? ἀπὸ τον Χεχθεντος πύργου, καθ’ ἦν υδρεύονταν ἐπὶ %αΧάκειαν,χ ὁ δὲ Τάγος καὶ τὺ πλάτος ἔχει τοῦ στόματος είκοσι ττ ον σταδίων καί το βάθος μίγα, ώστε μνριαγωγοΐς άναττΧει-σθαι. δύο δ’ άναχύσεις εν τοῖς νττερκειμένοις C 152 ττοιεΐται ττεδίοις, όταν αι ττΧήμαι γίνωνται, ώστε ττεΧαγίζειν μὲν ἐπὶ εκατόν καί ττεντήκοντά σταδίους καλ ποιεῖν πλωτόν τὺ πεδίον, ἐν δὲ τῇ ἐπάνω άναχνσει καί νήσον άττοΧαμβάνειν ο σ ον τριάκοντα σταδίων τὺ μήκος, ττΧάτος δε μικρόν άττοΧειττον τον μήκους, εναΧσες1 2 καὶ ενάμττεΧον. κείται δ’ ἡ νήσος κατά Μόρωνα πόλιν εὖ 3 κειμενην εν ορει τον ποταμού πλησίον, άφεστωσαν τής θαΧαττης οσον ττεντακοσίους σταδίους, έλουσαν δὲ καὶ χώραν αγαθήν την ττέριξ και τους ἀνάπλους ευττε-τεϊς μέχρι μὲν πολλοῦ καὶ μεγάλοι? σκάφεσι, τὺ δὲ λοιπὸν τοῖς ττοταμίοις· καί ύττερ τον Μ όρωνα δ’ ἔτι μακρότερος ἀνάπλους ὲστί* ταύτῃ δὲ τῇ πόλει Βροῦτος ὁ Καλλαϊκὸς ττροσαγορευθεις όρμητηρίψ χρώμενος έττοΧεμησε ττρός τους Αν-σιτανούς καί κατέστρεψε τούτους, τοῖς δὲ τοῦ ττοταμον κΧείθροις 4 εττετείχισε 5 τὴν ΌΧνσπτώνα,
1	ἐπΙ 2αλάκειαν, C. Miiller, for είπον λακεια; so Tardieu.
2	εόαλσἐς, conj, of Casaubon, for εόαλτἐς ; so most editors.
3	Kasrh Μόρων a πόλιν ε£, Corais, from the conj, of Casaubon, for jcarh λόγον απολιπεῖν; so Forbiger, Muller-Dubner, Tardieu, and Meineke.
4	κλείὅροις, conj, of Meineke, for πλίὅροις.
5	ἐπετε(χισ€, Casaubon, for ἐπεχείρησ#; so Kramer, Muller-Bubner, and Meineke.
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afore-mentioned tower1 for more than four hundred stadia, and along this estuary the country is watered as far as Salacia.1 2 Now the Tagus not only has a width of about twenty stadia at its mouth, but its depth is so great that very large merchant-ships can ascend it. And when the flood-tides come on, it forms two estuaries in the plains that lie above it, so that it forms a sea for a distance of one hundred and fifty stadia, and renders the plain navigable, and also, in the upper estuary, encloses an island about thirty stadia in length, and in breadth a trifle short of the length—an island with fine groves and vines. The island is situated opposite Moron,3 a city happily situated on a mountain near the river, at a distance of about five hundred stadia from the sea. And fui-ther, not only is the country round about the city rich, but the voyages thither are easy—even for large ships a considerable part of the way, though only for the river-boats the rest of the way. And beyond Moron, also, the river is navigable for a still greater distance. This city Brutus, surnamed Callaicus,4 used as a base of operations when lie warred against the Lusitanians and brought these people under subjection. And, to command the bar 5 of the river, he fortified Olysipo, in order that the
1	Strabo seems previously to have referred to a tower (on Barbarium ?); but if so, the words have fallen out of the manuscripts.
2	The Greek text is corrupt, but it seems certain that Strabo wrote “Salacia*’ here. It is about 400 stadia from Barbarium. Gp. Ptolemaeus 2. 5.
8 Now Al-Merim.
4	D. Junius Brutus was thus surnamed from Ms subjection of the Callaicans, 136 Bio.
8 The narrows at Lisbon.
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ἵν’1 ἐχοι τοὺς ἀνάπλους έΧευθέρονς καὶ τὰς ἀνα-κομιδὰς των επιτήδειων, ὧστε καὶ τῶν περὶ τὸν Τάγον ττόΧεων αὖ ται κράτισται. ττοΧυϊχθυς δ’ ὁ ποταμὸς καὶ όστρέων πλήρης, ῄεῖ δ’ ἔχων τὰ? ἀρχὰς ἐκ Κελτιβήρων διὰ Oυεττώνων καί Καρπη-τανων καί Αυσιτανων ἐπὶ δὑσιν ἰσημερινήν, μέχρι ποσού παράΧΧηΧος ων τω τε Ἀνᾳ καὶ τῷ Βαίτι, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἀφιστάμενος εκείνων, άποκΧινόντων προς την νότιον παραΧίαν.
2.	Οἱ δὲ υπερκείμενοι των Χεχθέντων ὀρῶν Ὠρη-τανοϊ μὲν εἰσι νοτιώτατοι και μέχρι τής παραΧίας Βιήκοντές ἐκ μέρους τής ἐντός ΧτηΧών. Καρπη-τανοὶ δὲ μετὰ τούτους ττρος άρκτους, βίτα Οὐέτ-τωνες καὶ Oύακκαιοι, hi ων ό Δούριος ρει, κατ’ Άκοντειαν 2 πόλιν τῶν Oύακκαίων ἔχων Βιάβασιν· ΚαΧΧαϊκοΙ 3’ ύστατοι, τής ορεινής επέχοντες ττοΧΧήν* διὺ καὶ Βυσμαχώτατοι οντες τῷ τε κατά-ποΧεμήσαντι τούς Αυσιτανούς αυτοί τταρέσχον τὴν έττωνυμίαν, και νυν ήδη τοὺς πλεἴστους τῶν Αυσιτανων ΚαΧΧαϊκούς καλεῖσθαι παρεσκεύασαν. τῆς μὲν οὖν Ὠρητανίας κρατιστενουσά ἐστι πόλις Κασταλών, καὶ Ὠρία.
3.	Τοῦ δὲ Τάγου τὰ πρὸς άρκτον ἡ Αυσιτανία εστϊ μέηιστον των Ίβηρικών έθνών καί πΧείστοις χρόνοις νπο Ύωμαίων πολεμηθἑν. περιέχει δὲ τῆς χώρας ταύτης το μεν νότιον πλευρὸν ὁ Τάγος>
1	Όλυσιπωνα, Kramer, for ὅλοσιν, retaining the «ς ἄν (after δλοσιν in the MSS.); but Meineke reads as above.
2	Άκοότειαν, conj, of Kramer, for Ακόνηαν; so Meineke, and Tardieu.
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voyages inland and the importation of provisions might be unimpeded; so that among the cities about the Tagus these are strongest. The Tagus abounds in fish, and is full of oysters. It rises in Celtiberia, and flows through Vettonia, Carpetania, and Lusitania, towards the equinoctial west,1 up to a certain point being parallel to both the Anas and the Baetis, but after that diverging from those rivers, since they bend off towards the southern seaboard.
2.	Now of the peoples situated beyond the mountains mentioned above,2 the Oretanians are most southerly, and their territory reaches as far as the seacoast in part of the country this side of the Pillars; the Carpetanians are next after these on the north; then the Vettonians and the Vaccaeans, through whose territory the Durius River flows, which affords a crossing at Acutia, a city of the Vaccaeans; and last, the Callaicans, who occupy a very considerable part of the mountainous country. For this reason, since they were very hard to fight with, the Callaicans themselves have not only furnished the surname for the man who defeated the Lusitanians but they have also brought it about that now, already, the most of the Lusitanians are called Callaicans. Now as for Oretania, its city of Castalo is very powerful, and so is Oria.3
3.	And yet the country north of the Tagus, Lusitania, is the greatest of the Iberian nations, and is the nation against which the Romans waged war for the longest times. The boundaries of this country are : on the southern side, the Tagus; on the
1 Literally, the sunset at the equinox.	2 3. 2. 3.
3	Identical, apparently, with Nuestra Senora de Oreto, near Granatula.
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τὺ δ’ Ισπέριον και τὺ αρκτικόν ο ωκεανός, το δ’ εωθινόν οϊ τε Καρπητανοὶ και οἱ Ούέττωνες και Oύακκαΐοι και ΚαΧΧαϊκοί, τα γνώριμα έθνη* ταΧΧα δὲ οὐκ ἄξιον όνομάξειν διὰ τὴν μικρότητα και την ἀδοξίαν* ύττεναντίως δὲ τοῖς νῦν ενιοι και τούτους Αυσιτανούς όνομάζονσιν. όμοροι 3’ εἰσι ν ἐκ τοῦ πρός ἔω μέρους οι μεν ΚαΧΧαϊκοί τῷ τῶν Ἀστούρων ἔθνει και τοῖς Κελτίβηρσιν,1 οἱ δ’ C 153 ἄλλοι τοῖς Κελτίβηρσι. τὺ μὲν οὖν μήκος μέχρι Νερίου1 2 * τρισχιΧίων σταΒίων, τὺ δὲ πλάτος πολὺ εΧαττον, δ ποιεῖ τὺ εωθινόν ττΧευρόν εις την αντί-κειμένην παραλίαν, υψηΧόν δ’ ἐστὶ τὺ εωθινόν καί τραχύ, ἡ δὲ νττοκειμένη χώρα πεδιὰς ττασα και μέχρι θαΧάττης ττΧήν ολίγων όρων ου μεγάλων* ἦ δὴ και τον ’Αριστοτέλη φησϊν ό ΪΙοσει-Βώνιος ούκ όρθως αϊτιασθαι την παραλίαν καὶ τὴν Μαυρουσίαν τῶν πλημμυρίδων καὶ τῶν ἀμπώ-τεων' τταΧιρροεϊν γὰρ φάναι τὴν θάλατταν διὰ τὺ τὰς ακρας ύψηΧάς τε καϊ τραχείας είναι, Βεχομέ-νας τε το κύμα σκΧηρώς καί άνταττοΒιΒουσας τη Ιση /3ίᾳ*8 ταναντία yap θινώΒεις είναι καί ταττεινας τὰς ττΧείστας όρθως Χέγων«
4.	Ή δ’ οὖν χώρα, περὶ ἦς Χέγομεν, εύΒαίμων τε ἐστι και Βιαρρεϊται ττοταμοϊς μεγάΧοις τε και μικροις, αττασιν εκ των εωθινών μερών, τταραλ-λήλοις τῷΤἀγῳ· ἔχουσι δὲ καὶ άνάττΧους οι ττΧείους καί ψήγμα του χρυσού πλεῖστον, γνωριμώτατοι 8ε των ποταμών εφεξής τω Ύάγψ ΜούνΒας, άνάττΧους
1	Κελτίβηρσιν, Groskurd, for ^Ιβψσιν ; so the other editors
2	μί%ρι Νερίου, C. Miiller, for μυρίων καί; so Tardieu.
8 τῆ ftjrjr βίγ Τ, G. Tucker, for τί) 'Ιβ-ηρία.
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western and northern, the ocean; and on the eastern, the countries of the Carpetanians, Vettonians, Vac-caeans, and Callaicans, the well-known tribes; it is not worth while to name the rest, because of their smallness and lack of repute. Contrary to the men of to-day, however, some call also these peoples Lusitanians. These four peoples, in the eastern part of their countries, have common boundaries, thus: the Callaicans, with the tribe of the Asturians and with the Celtiberians, but the others with only the Celtiberians. Now the length of Lusitania to Cape Nerium is three thousand stadia, but its breadth, which is formed between its eastern side and the coast-line that lies opposite thereto, is much less. The eastern side is high and rough, but the country that lies below is all plain even to the sea, except a few mountains of no great magnitude. And this, of course, is why Poseidonius says that Aristotle is incorrect in making the coast-line1 and Maurusia the cause of the flood-tides and the ebb-tides ; whom he quotes as saying that the sea ebbs and flows on account of the fact that the coast-lands are both high and rugged, which not only receive the waves roughly but give them back with equal violence. For on the contrary, Poseidonius correctly says, the coast-lands are for the most part sandy and low.
4.	At all events, the country of which I am speaking is fertile, and it is also traversed by rivers both large and small, all of them flowing from the eastern parts and parallel to the Tagus ; most of them offer voyages inland and contain very great quantities of gold-dust as well. Best known of the rivers immediately after the Tagus are the Mundas, which
1 Of Iberia.
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ἔχων μικρούς, καί Ουακούα ωσαύτως' μετὰ δὲ τούτους Δούριος μακρόθεν τε ῥᾴων παρὰ Νομαντίαν καὶ πολλὰ? αΧΧας των Κελτιβήρων καὶ Oύακκαίων κατοικίας, μεγάλο ις τ’ άναπλεό μένος σκάφεσιν ἐπὶ οκτακοσίονς σχεδὸν τι σταδίους, εἴτ’ ἄλλοι ποταμοί* καὶ μετὰ τούτους ὁ της Λήθης, ον τινες Αιμαίαν, οι δὲ Βελιῶνα καλοῦσι· καὶ οντος δ’ ἐκ Κ ελτιβήρων καί O ύακκαίων pel, καί 6 μετ αυτόν Βαῖνις (οι δὲ Μίνιὸν φασι) πολύ μέγιστος των ἐν Ανσιτανία ποταμών, επί οκτακοσίονς καί αντος άναπλεόμενος σταδίους. Ποσειδώνιος δὲ ἐκ Καν-ταβρών καί αυτόν ρεϊν φησι* πρόκειται δὲ τῆς εκβολής αὐτοῦ νήσος καί χηλαί δύο ορμονς ἔχουσαι. έπαινεΐν δ’ ἄξιον τὴν φύσιν, ὅτι τὰς ὐχθας νψηλας εχουσιν οι ποταμοί καλ ι κ αν ας δέχεσθαι τοι? ρείθροις την θάΧατταν πΧημμυροΰσαν, ὧστε μὴ υπερχεισθαι, μηδ’ επιπολάζειν εν τοῖς πεδίοις. της μεν ονν Βρούτου στρατείας ορος οΰτος, περαιτέρω δ’ εἰσὶ ν ἄλλοι πΧείους ποταμοί παράΧΧηΧοι τοῖς Χεχθεΐσιν.
5.	Γ/Τστατοι δ’ οίκούσιν Άρταβροι περί την άκραν, ἦ καΧεΐται Νέριον, ὴ και τῆς έσπερίου πλευράς καί της βορείου πέρας ἐστί. περιοικούσι δ’ αυτήν ΚεΧτικοί, συγγενείς των επί τῷ Ἀνᾳ. και γὰρ τούτους και Τουρδοὑλους στρατεύσαντας ἐκεῖσε στασιάσαι φασι μετά την διάβασιν του Αιμαία πόταμον* προς δὲ τῇ στάσει καί αποβολής του ήγεμόνος γενομένης, καταμεΐναι σκεδασθέντας 1 2
1	“Forgetfulness.”
2	“ Belton w is probably an Iberian corruption, or cognate, of the Latin “Oblivio.”
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offers short voyages inland, and likewise the Vacua. After these two is the Dimus, which, coming from afar, flows by Nmnantia and many other settlements of the Celtiberians and Vaccaeans, and is navigable for large boats for a distance of about eight hundred stadia inland. Then coine other rivers. And after these the River of Lethe,1 which by some persons is called Limaeas, but by others Belion;2 and this river, too, rises in the country of the Celtiberians and the Vaccaeans, as also does the river that comes after it, namely the Baenis (others say “ Minius ”), which is by far the greatest of the rivers in Lusitania—itself, also, being navigable inland for eight hundred stadia. Poseidonius, however, says that the Baenis rises in Cantabria. Off its mouth lies an island, and two breakwaters which afford anchorage for vessels. The nature of these rivers deserves praise, because the banks which they have are high, and adequate to receive within their channels the sea at high tide without overflowing or spreading over the plains. Now this river was the limit of Brutus’ campaign, though farther on there are several other rivers, parallel to those mentioned.
5.	Last of all come the Artabrians, who live in the neighbourhood of the cape called Neriuin, which is the end of both the western and the northern side of Iberia. But the country round about the cape itself is inhabited by Celtic people, kinsmen of those on the Anas; for these people and the Turdulians made an expedition thither and then had a quarrel, it is said, after they had crossed the Limaeas River; and when, in addition to the quarrel, the Celtic peoples also suffered the loss of their chieftain, they scattered and stayed there; and it was from this
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αὐτόθι* ἐκ τούτου δὲ real τον ποταμόν Λήθης 154 άγορευθήναι. ἔχουσι δὲ οἱ 'Άρταβροι πόλεις συχνάς ἐν κὁλπῳ συνοίκουμένας, ον οἱ πΧέοντες και χρώμενοι τοῖς τὁποις Άρτάβρων λιμένα προσ-αγορεύουσιν* οι δὲ νῦν τοὺς Ἀρτάβρους Ἀρο-τρέβας καΧοϋσιν. ἔθνη μὲν οὐν περὶ τριάκοντα 1 τὴν χώραν νεμεται την μεταξύ Τάγου καὶ τῶν Ἀρτάβρων, εὐδαίμονος δὲ τῆ? χώρας νπαρχούσης κατά τε καρπούς και βοσκήματα και το του χρυσού και αργύρου και των παραπλήσιων πλῆθος, όμως οἱ πΧείους αυτών, τον ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς αφέντες βίον, ἐν Χηστηρίοις ΒιετέΧουν και συνεχεϊ ποΧεμφ προς τε άΧΧήΧους και τούς ομόρους αὐτοῖς διαβαίνοντας τὺνΤάγον, ἔω? έπαυσαν αυτούς Ῥωμαΐοι, ταπεινώσαντες καί κώμας ποιήσαντες τὰς πόλεις αυτών τὰς πΧείστας, ενίας δὲ καὶ σννοικίζοντες βεΧτιον· ήρχον δὲ τῆς ανομίας ταύτης οι ορεινοί, καθάπερ είκός* Χυπράν γὰρ νεμόμενοι καί μικρά κεκτημένοι τών άΧΧοτρίων έπεθύμονν. οἱ δὲ αμυνόμενοι τούτους άκυροι τών ΙΒίων έργων καθίσταντο εξ ανάγκης, ώστ ἀντὶ τοῦ γεωργεΐν έποΧέμουν και ούτοι, και σννέβαινε την χώραν αμελούμενη ν στειραν ούσαν τών εμφύτων αγαθών οίκεϊσθαι υπό Χηστών.
6.	Τοὺς δ’ οὐν Ανσιτανούς φασιν ενεΒρεντικούς, έξερευνητικούς, ὸξεῖς, κούφονς, εύεξεΧίκτους* ἀσπίδιον δ’ αυτούς Βίπουν εχειν τὴν Βιάμετρον, κοῖλον
1 Οί, and (after a correction), read πεντἡκοντα ; Groskurd following.
1	Borne of the MSS. read “fifty.” Pliny (4. 35) says there are “forty-six peoples” in Lusitania, but liis Lusitania
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circumstance that the Limaeas was also called the River of Lethe. The Artabrians have many thickly-peopled cities on that gulf which the sailors who frequent those parts call the Harbour of the Art-abrians. The men of to-day, however, call the Artabrians Arotrebians. Now about thirty1 different tribes occupy the country between the Tagus and the Aiitabrians, and although the country was blest in fruits, in cattle, and in the abundance of its gold and silver and similar metals, still, most of the people had ceased to gain their livelihood from the earth, and were spending their time in brigandage and in continuous warfare both with each other and with their neighbours across the Tagus, until they were stopped by the Romans, who humbled them and reduced most of their cities to mere villages, though they improved some of their cities by adding colonies thereto. It was the mountaineers who began this lawlessness, as was likely to be the case; for, since they occupied sorry land and possessed but little property, they coveted what belonged to the others. And the latter, in defending themselves against the mountaineers, were necessarily rendered powerless over their private estates, so that they, too, began to engage in war instead of farming; and the result was that the country, neglected because it was barren of planted products, became the home only of brigands.
6.	At any rate, the Lusitanians, it is said, are given to laying ambush, given to spying out, are quick, nimble, and good at deploying troops. They have a small shield two feet in diameter, concave
comprehends more territory than that of Strabo. Ptolemaeus (2. 5) gives a list of fifty-seven cities as belonging to Lusitania.
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εἰς το προσθεν, τεΧαμώσιν ἐξηρτημἐνον (οὔτε γὰρ πόρττακας οὔτ’ άντιΧαβάν ἔχει)· παραξιφιν προς τούτοιν ἢ κοιτία Χινοθώρακεν οι πλείους· σπάνιοι δὲ άΧυσιδωτοιν χρώνται καὶ τ ριΧοφίαιν, οι δ’ άλλοι νευρίνοις κράνεσιν' οἱ πεζοί δὲ καὶ κνημῖδας εχουσιν, ακόντια δ’ έκαστον πλείω’ τινες δὲ καὶ δορατι χρώνται. επιδορατίδεν δὲ χάΧκεαι. ἐνίους δὲ τῶν προσοικούντων τω Αουρίφ ποταμφ Λακωνικών διάγειν φασίν, άΧειπτηρίοιν ερωμένους δὶς καὶ πυρίαιν ἐκ Χίθων διάπυρων, ψυχροΧου-τρούνταν κα\ μον οτ ρο φούνταν καθάριων και λιτῶς. θντικοι δ’ εἰσὶ Λνσιτανοί, τα τε σπλάγχνα ἐπι-βΧέπουσιν, ουκ εκτέμνοντεν' προσεπιβΧέπουσι δὲ καὶ τὰ? ἐν τῇ πλευρά φΧέβαν, και ψηΧαφώντεν δὲ τεκμαίρονται. σπΧαγχνεύονται δὲ καὶ δὁ ανθρώπων αϊχμαΧώτων, καΧυπτοντεν σάγοιν* εἶθ’ ὅταν πΧηγη ὕπό τὰ σπΧάγχνα ὑπο τοῦ ιεροσκόπον, μαντεύονται πρώτον εκ του πτώματον· των δ’ άΧόντων τ αν χεΐραν άποκόπτοντεν τὰς δεξιάν ανατιθ έασ ιν.
7.	'Άπαντεν δ’ οἱ ορειοι Χιτοί, νδροπόται, χαμαιευναι, βαθειαν κατακεχυμένοι την κόμην γυναικών δίκην* μιτρωσάμενοι δὲ τὰ μέτωπα 155 μάγονται. τραγοφαγοϋσι δε μάΧιστα, καὶ τῷ Ἀρει τράγον θυουσι καί τουν αΙχμαΧωτονν καί
1 Not “ eating only one kind of food ” (Stephanus' Thesaurus, Liddell and Scott, and elsewhere). Athenaeus {2. 21) quotes Phylarchus as saying that “the Iberians always eat only one meal a day.” Cp. also Xen. Cyropaedia 8. 8. 9. See the translator’s note in Classical Quarterly, London, April, 1917, pp. 132-134.
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in front, and suspended from the shoulder by means of thongs (for it has neither arm-rings nor handles). Besides these shields they have a dirk or a butcher’s-knife. Most of them wear linen cuirasses; a few wear chain-wrought cuirasses and helmets with three crests, but the rest wear helmets made of sinews. The foot-soldiers wear greaves also, and each soldier has several javelins; and some also make use of spears, and the spears have bronze heads. Now some of the peoples that dwell next to the Durius River live, it is said, after the manner of the Laconians—using anointing-rooms twice a day and taking baths in vapours that rise from heated stones, bathing in cold water, and eating only one meal a day;1 and that in a cleanly2 and simple way. The Lusitanians are given to offering sacrifices, and they inspect the vitals, without cutting them out. Besides, they also inspect the veins on the side of the victim; and they divine by the tokens of touch, too. They prophesy through means of the vitals of human beings also, prisoners of war, whom they first cover with coarse cloaks, and then, when the victim has been struck beneath the vitals by the diviner, they draw their first auguries froin the fall of the victim. And they cut off the right hands of their captives and set them up as an offering to the gods.
7.	All the mountaineers lead a simple life, are water-drinkers, sleep on the ground, and let their hair stream down in thick inasses after the manner of women, though before going into battle they bind their hair about the forehead. They eat goat’s-meat mostly, and to Ares they sacrifice a he-goat and also
2 Cp. Diodorus Siculus, 5. 33, where the cleanly habits of the Celtiberians are similarly spoken of.
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ίππους* ποιοῦσι δὲ καὶ ίκατόμβας ἐκάστου γένους Ἑλληνικῶς, ὡς καὶ Πίνδαρος φησι
πάντα θύειν εκατόν.
τεΧουσι δὲ καὶ άγωνας γνμνικονς καί όπΧιτικούς καὶ Ιππικούς, πυγμή καὶ δρόμω καί διακροβοΧισμω καί τῇ σπειρηδὸν μάχη. οι δ’ ορειοι τα δύο μέρη τοῦ έτους δρυοβαΧάνω χρωντα ι, ξήραναν τες καί κοψαντες, ειτα άΧέσαντες καί άρτοποιησ άμενοι, ωστ άποτίθεσθαι εις χρόνον· χρωνται δε και ζύθει' οίνον1 δε σπανίζοντας τον δε γενόμενον ταχύ άναΧίσκονσι κατ ευωχούμενο ι μετά των συγγενών ἀντ’ εΧαίον δὲ βουτνρω χρωνται· καθή~ μενοί τε Βειπνοΰσι, περί τους τοίχους καθέδρας οίκοδομη τ ας εχον τες, προκάθηνται δε καθ’ ηΧικίαν καϊ τιμήν. περιφορητον δὲ τὺ δεῖπνον, καὶ παρὰ πότον όρχοΰνται προς αύΧον καί σάΧπιγγα χο-ρεύοντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ άναΧλόμενοι και οκΧάζοντες* εν Βαστητανίᾳ δὲ καὶ γυναίκες ἀναμὶξ άνδράσι άντιΧαμβανόμεναι2 τῶν χειρών. μεΧανείμονες απαντες, τὺ πλέον ἐν σἀγοις, ἐν οϊσπερ και στι-βαδοκοιτουσι. κηρίνοις δε άγγείοις χρωνται, καθάπερ καί οίΈίεΧτοί· αἱ γυναίκες δ’ ἐν ενδύμασι καί άνθιναΐς ἐσθήσεσι Βιάγονσιν· ἀντὶ δὲ νομίσματος οι γε3 λίαν ἐν βάθει φορτίων αμοιβή χρωνται, ἢ τοῦ άργυρον εΧάσματος άποτεμνοντες διδόασι· τους δε θανατονμενους καταπετρονσι,
1	οίνου, Jones, for οίν<μ, Cp. <Sv τοῖς σπανιζομἐνοις 2. 5. 26.
2	ανΒράϋΠ ἀντιλαμβανάμεναι, Groskurd, for αντί προσαντίλαμ-βανάμεναι; so Forbiger and Meineke.
5 ο'ί γε, Groskurd, for οί ὅε,
1	Athenaeus gives a rather full description of the Celtic banquet (4. 36), but be says nothing of waxen vessels. The
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the prisoners and horses; and they also offer hecatombs of each kind, after tlie Greek fashion—as Pindar himself says, to sacrifice a hundred of every kind.” They also hold contests, for light-armed and heavy-armed soldiers and cavalry, in boxing, in running, in skirmishing, and in fighting by squads. And the mountaineers, for two-thirds of the year, eat acorns, which they have first dried and crushed, and then ground up and made into a bread that may be stored away for a long time. They also drink beer; but they are scarce of wine, and what wine they have made they speedily drink up in merry feastings with their kinsfolk; and instead of olive-oil they use buttei·. Again, they dine sitting down, for they have stationary seats builded around the walls of the room, though they seat themselves forward according to age and rank. The dinner is passed round, and amid their cups they dance to flute and trumpet, dancing in chorus, but also leaping up and crouching low. But in Bastetania women too dance promiscuously with men, taking hold of their hands. All the men dress in black, for the most part in coarse cloaks, in which they sleep, on their beds of litter. And they use waxen vessels, just as the Celts do.1 But the women always go clad in long mantles and gay-coloured gowns. Instead of coined money the people, at least those who live deep in the interior, employ barter, or else they cut off pieces from beaten silver metal and pass them as money. Those who are condemned to death they liurl from precipices; and
editors have variously emended the Greek word for waxen”: to “wooden,” “earthen,” “plaited,” and “ made of horns.” But see the translator’s note in Classical Quarterly, London, April, 1917, pp. 132-134.
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τοὺς δὲ πατραλοίας ἔξω των ορών ἣ τῶν ποταμών καταλεύουσι. yaμoύσι δ’ ώσπερ οἱ "Έλληνες· τοὺς δὲ αρρώστους, ώσπερ οἱ Αἰγὑπτιοι1 τὺ παλαιόν, προτιθεασιν εἰς τὰς ὀδοὺς τοῖς πεπειραμενοις του πάθους υποθήκης χάριν. διφθερίνοις τε πλοίοις εχρώντο εως ἐπὶ Βρούτου διὰ τὰς πλημμυρίδας και τα τενάηη, νυνὶ δὲ καί τα μονόξυλα ήδη σπάνια. άλες πορφυροί, τριφθέντες δε λευκοί. ἔστι δὲ τῶν όρείων ό βίος ούτος, ώσπερ εφην, λέγω τοὺς τὴν βόρειον πλευράν άφορίζοντας τής Ίβηρίας» Καλλαίκους και 'Άστουρας καί Κ,αντά-βρους μέχρι Oύασκώνων καί τής Πυρἡνης· ὁμοει-δεΐς yap απάντων οι βίοι, όκνώ δε τοῖς όνόμασι πλέονάζειν, φεύγων το αηδές τής γραφής, εἰ μη τινι προς ηδονής ἐστιν άκούειν Πλευταύρους και Βαρδυήτας καὶ Άλλότρ^ας καί άλλα χείρω και ασημότερα τούτων ονόματα.
8.	Τὺ δὲ δυσήμερον καί άypιώδες ουκ εκ του πολεμεΐν συμβέβηκε μόνον, άλλα καί διά τον εκτοπισμόν καί yap ο πλους ἐπ’ αυτούς μάκρος καί αι οδοί, δυσεπίμικτοι δ’ ὄντες άποβεβλήκασι C 156 τὺ κοινωνικόν καί το φιλάνθρωπον, ήττον δε νυν τούτο πάσχουσι διά την ειρήνην καί την τών 'Ρωμαίων επιδημίαν· οσοις 8’ ήττον τούτο συ μ-
1 Kramer conjectures *Ασσυριοι for Αιγύπτιοι, citing Herodotus 1. 197 and Strabo 16. 1. 20. So read Forbiger, Muller-Diibner, and Meineke.
1 Since this custom was followed by the Assyrians (Herodotus 1. 197 and Strabo 16. 1. 20), and since there is no other account of such a practice among the Egyptians, some of the editors have presumed to emend the text, perhaps rightly.
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the parricides they stone to death out beyond tlieir mountains or their rivers. They marry in the same way as the Greeks. Their sick they expose upon the streets, in the same way as tlie Egyptians1 did in ancient times, for the sake of their getting suggestions from those who have experienced the disease. Again, up to the time of Brutus2 they used boats of tanned leather on account of the flood-tides and the shoal-waters, but now, already, even the dug-out canoes are rare. Their rock-salt is red, but when crushed it is white. Now this, as I was saying, is the mode of life of the mountaineers, I mean those whose boundaries mark off the northern side of Iberia, namely, the Callaicans, the Asturians, and the Cantabrians, as far as the Vasconians and the Pyrenees; for the modes of life of all of them are of like character. I shrink from giving too many of the names, shunning the unpleasant task of writing them down—unless it comports with the pleasure of some one to hear “ Pleutaurans/’ “ Bardyetans/’ cc Allotrigans/ ’ and other names still less pleasing and of less significance than these.
δ. The quality of intractability and wildness in these peoples has not resulted solely from tlieir engaging in warfare, but also from their remoteness ; for the trip to their country, whether by sea or by land, is long, and since they are difficult to communicate with, they have lost the instinct of sociability and humanity. They have this feeling of intractability and wildness to a less extent now, however, because of the peace and of the sojourns of the Romans among them. But wherever such
2	See footnote 4, page 63.
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βαίνει, χαλεπώτεροί εἰσι καί θηριωδέστεροι, τοιαύτης δ’ ουσης και ἀπὸ τῶν τόπων λυπροτητος ἐνίοις καὶ τῶν όρείων,1 εἰκὸς επιτεινεσθαι την τοιαύτην ἀτοπίαν. αλλά νυν, ως εἶπον, πέπαυται πολεμουντα πάντα* τους τε γὰρ συνέχοντας ἔτι νῦν μάλιστα τα ληστήρια Τ&,αντάβρους καλ τοὺς γειτονεύοντας αὐτοῖς κατέλυσεν ο Σεβαστός Καῖσαρ, καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ πορθειν τους των *Ϋωμαίων συμμάχους στρατενουσι νυν υπέρ των Ρωμαίων οΐ τε Κωνίακοὶ καὶ οι προς ταῖς πηγαΐς του νΙβηρος οίκουντες Ίΐληντούισοι, ὅ τ’ εκείνον διαδεξάμενος Τιβέριος, τριών ταγμάτων στρατιωτικόν επιστησας τοῖς τόποι?, τὺ άποδειγθεν ύπο τ ου Σεβαστού Κ αίσαρος, ου μόνον ειρηνικούς, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολιτικούς ηδη τινας αυτών άπεργα-σάμένος τυγχάνει.
IV
1.	Λοιπή δ’ ἐστὶ τ ἧς Ιβηρίας ἦ τε ἀπὸ Στηλών μέχρι της ΤΙυρηνης καθ' ημάς παραλία καί ἡ ταύτης ύπερκειμενη μεσόγαια πάσα το μεν πλάτος ανώμαλος, τὺ δὲ μῆκος μικρῴ πλειόνων ή τετρακισχιλίων σταδίων, το δὲ τῆς παραλίας ἔτι 2 πλεῖον καὶ δισχιλίοις σταδίοις εϊρηται. φασι δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν Κάλπης, τοῦ κατὰ Χτήλας ορούς, ἐπὶ Καρχηδόνα Νἐὰν δισχιλίους καί διακοσίους σταδίους' οίκεισθαι δὲ τὴν ῄὁνα ταύτην ύπο Βαστη-τανών, οὺς καὶ Βαστούλους καλοΰσιν, εκ μέρους
1	όρει'α>ν, Jones, for ορ&ν (cp. όρείων 3. 3. 7).
3	2τι, Groskurd, for ἐπί.
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sojourns are rarer the people are harder to deal with and more brutish ; and if some are so disagreeable merely as the result of the remoteness of their regions, it is likely that those who live in the mountains are still more outlandish. But now, as I have said, they have wholly ceased carrying on war; for both the Cantabrians (who still to-day more than the rest keep together their bands of robbers) and their neighbours have been subdued by Augustus Caesar; and instead of plundering the allies of the Romans, both the Coniacans1 and the Plentuisans,2 who live near the source of the Iberus, now take the field for the Romans. Further, Tiberius, his successor, lias set over these regions an army of three legions (the army already appointed by Augustus Caesar), and it so happens that he already has rendered some of the peoples not only peaceable but civilised as well. IV
IV
1.	There remains of Iberia the seaboard of Our Sea from the Pillars to the Pyrenees Mountains, and also the whole of the interior above it, which is unequal in breadth but slightly more than four thousand stadia in length, though the length of the seaboard has been given as still greater than that by as much as two thousand stadia. They say that the distance from Calpe, the mountain near the Pillars, to New Carthage is two thousand two hundred stadia; and this coast is inhabited by Bastetanians, who are also called Bastulians, and,
1	Possibly a corruption for ce Coniscans,” whom Strabo mentions later on as being a Cantabrian tribe (3. 4. 12).
2	A people otherwise unknown.
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δὲ καὶ υπό Ὀρητανῶν. ἐντεῦθεν δ’ ἐπὶ τὸν *Ίβηρα άΧΧονς τοσοὑτους σχεδὸν τι* ταντην δ* ἔχειν Ἕδητανοὺς. ἐντὺς δὲ τοῦ Τβηρος μἐχρι Πυρήνης και τῶν Πομπηίον αναθημάτων χιΧίονς καὶ εξακοσίους· οἰκεῖν δὲ Ἐδητανῶν τε ολίγους καὶ λοιπὸν τοὺς π ροσα^ορευο μένους ’Ινδικήταν, μεμε-ρισμἐνους τέτραχα.
2.	Κατὰ μέρος δὲ ἀπὸ Κάλπης ἀρξαμἐνοις ράχις ἐστὶν ορεινή τῆς Βαστητανίας καί των Ώρητανών, δασειαν νΧην εχονσα και μεγάλο-δενδρον, διορίζονσα την παραΧίαν ἀπὸ τῆς μέσο-γαίας. πολλαχοὺ δὲ κάνταΰθά ἐστι χρνσεΐα καί άΧΧα μεταΧΧα. πόλις δ’ ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ παραλία ταύτῃ πρώτη ΜάΧακα, ϊσον Βιεχονσα τῆς Κάλπης, ὅσον και τὰ Γάδειρα* εμπόρων δ’ ἐστι νῦν 1 τοῖς ἐν τῇ περαία Νομάσι,2 καὶ ταριχείας δὲ ἔχει μεγάλας. ταντην τινες τῇ Μαινάκη τὴν αυτήν νομίζουσιν, ἣν νστάτην των Φωκαικῶν ποΧεων προς δὑσει κειμενην παρειΧήφαμεν, οὐκ ἔστι δέ ἀλλ’ εκείνη μεν άπωτερω της Κάλπης ἐστί, κατασκαμμένη, τὰ δ’ ἴχνη σώζουσα fΕλληνικής πόλεως, ἡ δὲ Μάλακα πλησίον μᾶλλον, Φοινικική τω σχήματι. εφεξής δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ τῶν Ἐξιτανῶν πόλις, ἐξ ἦς καὶ τὰ ταρίχη ἐπωνύμως λέγεται.
3.	Μετὰ ταντην ἈβΒηρα, Φοινίκων κτίσμα C 157 καὶ αὐτή. ὑπὲρ δὲ των τόπων εν τη ορεινή δεί-
1	ἐστι νυν, Α, Miller, for ἐστιν ἐν; Α. Vogel approving.
2	Νομάσι, Tyrwhitt, for the corrupt σαίμασι; bo Groskurd, and Meineke.
1 These Trophies were set up near what is now La Junijnera. Cp. Sallust, .Fra#. 4. 29 (Dietsch).
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in part, by Oretanians also; thence to the Iberus is another distance of about the same number of stadia, and this coast is occupied by Edetanians ; and thence, this side the Ibems, to the Pyrenees and the Trophies of Pompey1 is a coast of sixteen hundred stadia, which is inhabited by a few of the Edetanians, and also, for the rest of the way, by the peoples called Indicetans, who have been divided into four tribes.
2.	In detail: if we begin from Calpe, we have a mountain-chain belonging to Bastetania and to the Oretanians, which has dense forests of tall trees, and separates the coast from the interior. Here also, in many places, there are mines of gold and other metals. The first city on this coastline is Malaca, wliicli is as far distant from Calpe as Gades is; it is now an emporium for the Nomads on the opposite coast,2 and it also has great establishments for salting fish. Some regard Malaca as identical with Maenaca,3 which, as we have been taught, lies farthest of the Phocaean cities in the west; but this is not true. On the contrary, the city of Maenaca is farther away from Calpe, and is now in ruins (though it still preserves the traces of a Greek city), whereas Malaca is nearer, and bears the stamp of a Phoenician city. Next thereafter comes the city4 of the Exitanians, after which the salted fish take their trade name.
3.	After this city comes Abdera, which is itself a place founded by the Phoenicians. Beyond the regions in question, in the mountain country,
2	Of Africa.
3	The present site of Almunecar.
4	The name of the city was *' Sex ” according to Ptolemaeus (2. 4. 7), ** Hexi ” according to Pomponius Mela (2. 6).
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κνυται Ὀδύσσεια και το ιερόν τῆς Ἀθηνᾶς ἐν αὐτῇ, ως Ποσειδώνιὁς τε εἴρηκε καὶ Ἀρτεμίδωρος καὶ Ἀσκληπιάδης ὁ Μυρλεανός, ἀνὴρ ἐν τῇ Τουρδη-τανία παιΒεύσας τὰ γραμματικό καί περιήγησίν τινα των εθνών ἐκδεδωκὼ? των ταύτῃ, οντος Be φησι ν υπομνήματα τής πλάνης τῆς Ὀδυσσἐως ἐν τῷ ἱερῴ τῆς ’Αθήνας άσπίΒας προσπεπαττα-λεϋσθαι καὶ άκροστόλια. ἐν Καλλαϊκοις δὲ των μετὰ Τεὑκρου στρατευσάντων τινας οΐκήσαι, καὶ νπάρξαι πόλεις αυτόθι, την μεν καλονμένην Ἕλληνες, τὴν δὲ Ἀμφίλοχοι, ως καὶ τοῦ Ἀμφι-λὁχου τελεντήσαντος Βενρο και των συνόντων πλανηθέντων μέχρι τής μεσογαίας. καί των μεθ> ^Ηρακκέους οἐ τινας καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ Μεσσήνης ίστορήσθαί φησιν έποικήσαι την Ίβηρίαν, της δὲ Κανταβρίας μέρος τι κατασχεΐν Αάκωνας και οντος φησι καί ἄλλοι, ἐνταῦθα δὲ καὶ Ωψ·ικέλ-λαν 1 πόλιν Ὀκέλα1 κτίσμα λέγουσι τοῦ μετά Ἀντήνορος καὶ τῶν παίΒων αυτόν Βιαβάντος εἰς τὴν ’Ιταλίαν. καὶ ἐν τῇ Αιβύη δὲ πεπιστεύκασί τινες, τοῖς των Γαδειριτῶν ἐμπὁροις προσέχοντες, ώς καὶ Ἀρτεμίδωρος εϊρηκεν, ὅτι οι ὑπὲρ τῆς Μαυρσυσίας οίκοΰντες προς τοῖς ὲσπερίοις Αἰ-θίοψπ Αωτοφάγοι καλούνται σίτουpievoi λωτὸν, πόαν τινα και ρίζαν, οὐ δεὁμενοι δὲ ποτού, οὐδὲ ἔχοντες διὰ τὴν ανυΒρίαν, Βιατείνοντες καί μέχρι των υπέρ τής Κυρήνης τόπων, άλλοι τε πάλιν
1	Siebenkees is probably right in emending ’ηψἱ/ώλλα to >&κ4λλαν anti *0κἐλα to *ίϊκε'λλα; so, in general, the later editors read. Strabo apparently has in mind the ’Οκἐλλον (or *0κἐλον) of Ptolemaeus (2. 5. 7); cp. the Ocelenses of Pliny (4. 35).
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Odysseia is to be seen, and in it the temple of Athene, as has been stated by Poseidonius, Artemi-doms, and Asclepiades the Myrlean, a man wlio taught grammar in Turdetania and has published an account of the tribes of that region. According to Asclepiades, shields and ships’ beaks have been nailed up in the temple of Athene as memorials of the wanderings of Odysseus; and some of those who made the expedition with Teucer lived in Callaicia, and there were once two cities there, of which one was called Hellenes,1 and the other, Amphilochi;2 for not only did Amphilochus die at the place, but his companions wandered as far as the interior of the country. And, lie further says, history tells us that some of the companions of Heracles and of the emigrants from Messene colonised Iberia. As for Cantabria, a part of it was seized and held by the Laconians, according to both Asclepiades and others. Here, too, they mention a city Opsicella, founded by Ocelas, who in company with Antenor and his children crossed over to Italy. Furthermore, in the ease of Libya, some have believed, giving heed to the merchants of Gades (as Artemidorus has already stated), that the people who live beyond Maurusia next to the Western Ethiopians are called Lotus-eaters because they feed on lotus (a sort of plant and root) and do not need drink, or have any, either, since there is no water in their entire country, although it stretches even as far as the regions of Cyrene. And there is still another people called
1	Named after Hellen, the eponymous hero of the Hellenes.
2	Named after Amphilochus. Cp. 14. 4. 3.
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καλοῦνται Λωτοφάγοι, τὴν ετέραν οίκοΰντες τῶν προ τῆς μικρᾶς Σὑρτεως υήσων, τὴν Μήνιγγα.
4.	Οὐ δὴ θαυμάζοι τι? ἂν οὔτε τοῦ ποιητοῦ τὰ περὶ τὴν Ὀδυσσἑκς πλάνην μυθογ ραφήσαντος τούτον τον τρόπον ωστ ἔξω Στηλών ἐν τῷ Ἀτ-Χαντικφ πεΧάγει τὰ ποΧλὰ Βιαθέσθαι τῶν λεγομένων περὶ αύτοΰ (τὰ γὰρ Ιστορούμενα ἐγγὺς ἦν, και τοῖς τὁποις καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοι? τῶν υπ’ εκείνου πεπΧασμένων, ὧστε οὐκ άττίθανον εποίει το πλάσμα), οὔτ’ εἴ τινες αὐταῖς τε ταύταις ταῖς Ιστορίας πιστεύσαντες καί τῇ πολυμαθία τοῦ ποιητοῦ καὶ πρὸ? επιστημονικάς υποθέσεις ἔτρε-ψ·αν τὴν Ὀμήρου ποίησιν, καθάπερ Κράτης τε ο Μαλλώτης ἐποίησε καὶ ἄλλοι τινες, οι δ’ όντως άγροίκως εΒεξαντο τὴν επιγείρησιν την τοιαύτην ώστε ου μόνον τον ποιητήν σκαπανεως η θερι~ στον δίκην ἐκ πάσης της το ναύτης επιστήμης εξέβαΧον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς άψαμένους της τοιαύτης πραγματείας μαινομενους ύπεΧαβον συνηγορίαν δὲ ἣ επανόρθωσιν η τι τοιοντον ἕτερον εἰς τὰ Χεχθεντα υπ' εκείνων είσενεγκεΐν ου κ εθάρρησεν 158 οὔτε τῶν γραμματικών ούτε των περί τὰ μαθήματα δεινών οὐδείς. καίτοι εμοί γε δοκεῖ δυνατόν είναι καὶ συνηγόρησαν πολλοῖς τῶν Χεχθέντων καί είς επανορθωσιν άγειν και μάΧιστα εις ταῦτα, ὅσα Πυθἐας παρεκρούσατο τούς πιστεύσαντας αὐτῷ κατὰ άγνοιαν των τε εσπεριών τόπων καί των προσβόρρων των παρά τον ωκεανόν. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν εάσθω, Χόγον εχοντα ϊΒιον και μακράν. * 3
1 See 2. 5. 20.	2 Homer.
3	That is, Crates and others.
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Lotus-eaters, who dwell in one of the two islands off the Lesser Syrtis, I mean Meninx.1
4.	So no one could be surprised if, in the first place, the poet2 has written his mythical account of the wanderings of Odysseus in such a way as to set most of his stories of Odysseus in the Atlantic Sea beyond the Pillars of Heracles (for the stories he told were so closely related to the facts, both in respect of places and of everything else created by his fancy, that he rendered his fiction not implausible); nor surprised if, in the second place, some men, having believed in these stories themselves and also in the wide learning of the poet, have actually turned the poetry of Homer to their use as a basis of scientific investigations, as lias been done by Crates of Mallos and certain others as well. Other men, however, have greeted all attempts of that sort with such ferocity that they not only have cast out the poet, as though he were a mere ditch-digger or harvest-labourer, from the whole field of scientific knowledge of this kind, but also have supposed to be madmen all who have taken in hand such a task as that; but as for introducing any defence, or revision, or anything else of the kind, fox* the assertions of those men,3 no one either among the grammarians or the scientific experts has ventured to do so. And yet, to me at least, it seems to be possible not only to defend many of their assertions, but to bring them under revision, and in particular all those wherein Pytheas has led astray those men who, in ignorance both of the regions in the west and of those in the north along the ocean, have believed him. But let us pass by these matters, since they involve a special and lengthy discussion.
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5.	Τῆ? δὲ τῶν Ἑλλήνων πλάνη? εἰς τὰ βάρβαρα ἔθνη νομίζοι τις ἄν αἴτιον τὺ διεσπάσθαι κατὰ μέρη μικρά καί δυναστείας επιπλοκήν οὐκ ἐχού-σας πρός ἀλλήλους κατ’ αυθάδειαν, ὧστε ἐκ τούτου πρὸ? τοὺς ἐπιὸντας ἔξωθεν ἀσθενεῖς εἶναι· τοῦτο δὲ τὺ αΰθαδες ἐν δὴ1 τοῖς *Ίβηρσι μάΧιστα ἐπότεινε, προσΧαβουσι καί το πανοῦργον φύσει καί το μὴ ἁπλοῦν* επιθετικοί2 yap καί ληστρικοί τοῖς βίοις ἐγένοντο τὰ μικρά τολμῶντες, μεγάλοις δ’ οὐκ επιβαΧΧομενοι διὰ τὺ μεγάλας μὴ κατασκενάζεσθαι δυνάμεις καὶ κοινωνίας. εἰ γὰρ δὴ σννασπίζειν εβούΧοντο ἀλλήλοις, οὔτε "Καρχηδονίοις ύπηρξεν αν καταστρεψασθαι επεΧ-θονσι την πΧείστην αὐτῶν ἐκ περιουσίας, καί ἔτι πρότερον Τνρίοις, εϊτα Κελτοῖς, οἳ νῦν Κελτίβηρες καὶ Βήρωνες· καΧουνται, οὔτε τῷ λῃστῇ Ούριάθφ καί Ζεφτωρίφ μετά ταντα και ει τινες ετεροι δυναστείας επεθύμησαν μείζονος· Ρωμαίοι τε τῷ κατὰ μὲρη πρός τοὺςΤ/δηρας ποΧεμεΐν καθ' εκάστην διὰ ταύτην την δυναστείαν ποΧυν τινα διετεΧεσαν χρόνον, αΧΧοτ άΧΧους καταστρεφό-μενοι τέως, εως άπαντας υποχειρίους εΧαβον διακοσιοστά σχεδόν τι ἔτει ἢ μακρότερον. ἐπάνειμι δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν περιήγησιν.
6.	Μετὰ τοίνυν'Άβδηρά εστι Καρχηδὼν ἡ Νέα, κτίσμα Άσδρούβα, τοῦ διαδεζαμενου Ίίάρκαν
1	δἡ, Mein eke, for δει
2	ἐτπβετικοί, Corais, for ἐπίὅετοι; so the later editors.
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5.	Now the wanderings of the Greeks to the barbarian nations might be regarded as caused by the fact that the latter had become split up into petty divisions and sovereignties which, on the strength of their self-sufficiency, had no intercourse with one another; and hence, as a result, they were powerless against the invaders from abroad. This spirit of self-sufficiency, among the Iberians I mean, was particulax-ly intense, since by nature they had already received both the quality of knavery and that of insincerity. For by their modes of life they became inclined to attack and to rob, venturing only upon petty undertakings, and never throwing themselves into large ones, because they would not establish large forces and confederations. For surely, if they had been willing to be shield-fellows with one another, it would, not have been possible, in the first place, for the Carthaginians to overrun and subdue the most of their country by superiority of forces, or in still earlier times for the Tyrians to do so, or after that, for those Celti who are now called Celti-berians and Veronians; nor, in the second place, later on, fox· the brigand Viriathus, or for Sertorius, or for any others who may have coveted wider dominion. And the Romans, since they carried on merely a piecemeal war against the Iberians, attacking each territory separately, spent some considerable time in acquiring dominion here, subjecting first one group and then another, until, after about two hundred years or longer, they got them all under control. But I return to my geographical description.
β. After Abdera, then, comes New Carthage, which was founded by Hasdrubal, the successor of
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τον 'Αννίβα πατέρα, κρατίστη πολὺ τῶν ταύτῃ πόλεων* καί yap ἐρυμνὑτητι καὶ τείχει κατεσκευ-ασμένω καλώς καὶ λιμέσι καὶ λίμνη κεκόσμηται καὶ τοῖς τῶν αρηυριων μετάλλοις, περὶ ών εἰρή-καμεν* κάντανθα δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πλησίον τὁποις πολλὴ ἡ ταριχεία* καὶ ἔστι τοῦτο μεῖζον ἐμπόριον τῶν μὲν ἐκ θαλάττης τοῖς ἐν τῇ μεσoyaίai τῶν δ’ ἐκεῖθεν τοῖς ἔξω πᾶσιν, ἡ δ’ ἐνθένδε μἐχρι τοῦ 5Ίβηρο9 παραλία κατὰ μέσον πως τὺ διάστημα ἔχει τον %ονκρωνα πόταμον καὶ τὴν ἐκβολὴν αυτόν καί πόλιν ομώνυμον pel δὲ ἐκ τοῦ συνεχούς ορούς τῇ νπερκειμένη ράχει της τε Μαλάκας καί των περὶ Καρχηδὸνα1 τόπων, περατὸς πεζῇ, 159 παράλληλος δε πως τω ’Ίβηρι, μικρόν δὲ διέχει τής Καρχηδὸνος ἦττον ἣ τοῦ Τβηρος. μεταξύ μὲν οὖν τοῦ Σοὑκρωνος καὶ τῆς Καρχηδὸνος τρία πολίχνια Μασσαλιωτών είσιν ου πολύ άπωθεν του πόταμον* τούτων ο εστι ηνωριμωτατον το Ἠμεροσκοπεῖον, ἔχον ἐπὶ τῆ άκρα τής Έφεσίας Άρτέμιδος ιερόν σκόδρα τιμώμενον, ῴ εχρησατο Ί,ερτώριος όρμητηρίψ κατά θάλατταν* ερυμνόν yap ἐστι και ληστρικόν, κάτοπτον δε εκ πολλοῦ τοῖς προσπλέουσι, καλείται δὲ Διάνιον, οἷον Αρτεμισίου, εχον σιδηρεΐα ευφυή πλησίον και νησίδια, Π λα νησίον καὶ Πλο υμβαρίαν, καί λιμνοθάλαττα ν νπερκειμένην, εχουσαν κύκλον 2 σταδίων τετρά-
1	υττερΛειμἐνων before τόπων, Xylander omits; so the later editors.
3 κύκλον, G&saubon, for ἐν κύκλψ.
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Barcas, the father of Hannibal. New Carthage is by far the most powerful of all the cities in this country, for it is adorned by secure fortifications, by walls handsomely built, by harbours, by a lake, and by the silver mines of which I have spoken. And here, as well as at the places near by, the fishsalting industry is large. Furthermore, New Carthage is a rather important emporium, not only of the imports from the sea for the inhabitants of the interior, but also of the exports from the interior for all the outside world. On the coast from New Carthage up to the Iberus, about midway between these two points, are the Sucro River and its mouth, and a city with the same name as the river. The river rises in the mountain which connects with the mountain-chain that lies beyond Malaca and the regions about New Carthage; it can be waded, runs about parallel to the Iberus, and is slightly less distant from New Carthage than from the Iberus. Now between the Sucro River and New Carthage, not far from the river, there are three small Massiliote1 cities. Of these, the best known is Hemeroscopeium,2 a place held in very great esteem, since it has on its promontory a temple of the Ephesian Artemis; and it was used by Sertorius as a naval base. For it is a natural stronghold and adapted to piracy, and is visible at a considerable distance to the approaching sailors. It is also called “Dianium,” the equivalent3 of ee Artemisinin ”; it has iron mines with fine deposits near by, and small islands, Planesia and Plumbaria, and above it a lagoon of salt-water four hundred stadia in circuit. Next,
2	The word means Ci Day-watch.”
3	That is, in Greek.
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κοσίων. εἶθ’ ἡ τοῦ 'Η,ρακλόους νῆσος ἤδη πρὸς Καρχηδὁνι, ἣν καλοΰσι Έ,κομβραρίαν1 ἀπὸ τῶν άλισκομένων σκόμβρων, ἐξ ὧν τὺ άριστον σκευάζεται γάρον' είκοσι δὲ διἐχει σταΒίους καί τέτ-ταρας τής Καρχηδὁνος. πάλιν δ’ ἐπὶ θάτερα τοῦ Σούκρωνος ἰὁντι ἐπὶ τὴν ἐκβολὴν τοῦ Τβηρος %άγουντον, κτίσμα Ζακυνθίων, ήν Αννίβας κατα-σκάψας παρὰ τὰ συγκείμενα προς Ῥωμαίους τὸν δεύτερον αὐτοῖς εξήψε πόλεμον πρὸς Καρχηδο-νίονς· πλησίον δὲ πόλεις εἰσὶ Χερρὁνησός τε και Όλεαστρον καί Καρταλίας* ἐπ’ αὐτῇ δὲ τῇ διαβάσει τοῦ Τβηρος Αέρτωσσα κατοικία. ρεῖ δὲ ὁ 'Τβηρ, ἀπὸ Καντάβρων ἔχων τὰς αργίας, ἐπὶ μεσημβρίαν Βία πολλοί ττεΒίου παράλληλος τοῖς Πυρηναίοις ορεσι.
7« Μεταξὺ δὲ τῶν τοῦ Τβηρος έκτροπων καί των άκρων της Πυρήνης, ἐφ’ ών ΐΒρυται τα αναθήματα του Πομπηίου, πρώτη Ύαρράκων ἐστὶ πόλις, αλίμενος μεν, ἐν κόλπω Βέ ΙΒρνμενη καί κατεσκευασμένη τοῖς άλλοις Ικανως, καί οὐχ ἦττον εύανΒρούσα νυνὶ τῆς Καρ%ηδὁνος· πρὸς γὰρ τὰς τῶν ηγεμόνων επιΒημίας ευφυώς ἔχει, και ἔστιν ώσπερ μητρόπολις ου τής εντός “Ιβηρος μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆ? ἐκτὸς τῆς πολλῆς, αἵ τε Υνμνήσιαι νήσοι προκείμεναι πλησίον καί ή Ἕβυσον, αξιόλογοι νήσοι, την θεσιν εύκαιρον τής πόλεως υπαγορενουσιν.	’Ερατοσθένης δὲ
καὶ ναύσταθμον ἔχειν φησιν αυτήν, οὐδὲ αγκυροβολιό ις σφόΒρα ευτυχούσαν, ως αντιλόγων εϊρηκεν ' Αρτε μίΒω ρος.
1 Ίκομβραρίαν, Xylander, for ^κομβροαρίαν; so generally the editors.
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and quite near to New Carthage, comes the Island of Heracles, which they call Scombraria, from the scomber-fish caught there, from which the best fish-sauce is prepared. It is twenty-four stadia distant from New Carthage. And again, on the other side of the Suero, as you go towards the inouth of the Iberus, is Saguntum, founded by Zacynthians, which Hannibal destroyed despite his treaty with the Romans, thereby kindling the second war against the Carthaginians. Near Saguntum are the cities of Cherronesus, Oleastrum, and Cartalias; and at the very crossing of the Iberus is the settlement of Dertossa. The course of the Iberus, which rises in Cantabria, is southwards through a great plain and parallel to the Pyrenees Mountains.
7.	Between where the Iberus turns out seacard and the heights of the Pyrenees, on which are situated the Trophies set up by Pompey, the first city is Tarraco. It has no harbour, indeed, but it is situated on a bay and is adequately supplied with all other advantages; and at present it is not less populous than New Carthage. Indeed, it is naturally suited for the residence of the Prefects, and is a metropolis, as it were, not only of the country this side the Iberus, but also of the greater part of the country beyond the Iberus. And the Gymnesian Islands, which lie near by off the coast, and Ebusus,1 all noteworthy islands, suggest that the position of the city is a happy one. Eratosthenes says that the city has also a roadstead, although, as Artemidorus, contradicting him, has already stated, it is not particularly blessed even with places of anchorage.
1	Elsewhere (3. 5. 1.), Strabo spells the word *Eβονσοε (Μδβ·^Αβουσος).
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8.	Καὶ ἡ σὑμπασα δ’ ἀπὸ Χτηλών σπάνιζε ται λιμέσι μέχρι δεῦρο, εντεύθεν δ’ ἦδη τὰ ὲξῆς εὐ-λιμένα- καὶ χώρα ἀγαθὴ τῶν τε Αεητανών καί Ααρτολαιητών καί ἄλλων τοιούτων μέχρι Εμπορίου. αὐτὺ δ’ ἐστὶ Μασσαλιωτῶν κτίσμα, ὅσον διακοσίους1 διέχον τῆς Πυρήνη? σταδίους καί τῶν μεθορίων τῆς ’Ιβηρίας πρὸ? τὴν Κελτικήν* και αὕτη δ’ ἐστὶ πάσα ἀγαθὴ καὶ εὐλίμενος.
C 160 ἐνταῦθα ὃ’ ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ Ῥὁδο?,2 πολιχνών Ἐμπο-ριτῶν, τινες δὲ κτίσμα Ῥοδίων φασι' κάνταυθα δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ Ἐμπορίῳ τὴν Ἀρτεμιν τὴν Ἐφεσίαν τιμώσιν, έρ ου μεν Be την αιτίαν εν τοῖς περὶ Μασ-σαλίαν. ψκονν δ’ 3 οἱ Ἐμπορῖται πρότερον νησίον τι προκείμενον, ὸ νῦν καλείται ΙΙαλαιὰ πόλις, νυν δ’ οίκονσιν εν τη ήπείρω. δίπολις δ’ ἐστί, τείχει διωρισμένη, πρότερον των ’Ινδικητῶν τινας προσ-οίκους εχουσα, οι, καίπερ ιδία πολιτευόμενοι, κοινόν όμως περίβολον ἔχειν εβούλοντο προς τοὺς Ἕλληνας ασφαλείας χάριν, Βιπλουν δὲ τούτον, τείχει μέσφ διωρισμόνον' τω Xpovcp δ’ εἰς ταὐτὺ πολίτευμα συνήλθον μικτόν τι εκ τε βαρβάρων καλ Ελληνικών νομίμων, οπερ καί ἐπ’ άλλων πολλών συνέβη.
9.	Ῥεῖ δὲ καὶ ποταμὸς πλησίον, εκ τής Πυρήνης
1	διακοσίσυς, Groskurd, and Corais, for τβτρακισχιλίουί.
2	'Ρὅδος (as in 14. 2. 10), Casaubon, for ‘Ροὅόπ^; so Siebenkees, Corais, Forbiger, and C. Muller. Meineke reads ‘Ράδτ;, following the spelling of JPtolemaeus.
3	ὅ*, Meineke inserts.
1 The MSS. read 4000 stadia, which is, of course, corrupt. Strabo has already given only 1600 stadia (§ 1 above) as the distance from the Iberus to the Pyrenees. The emendations of the editors run from 4 to 400 stadia.
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8.	Further, the whole coastline from the Pillars to Tarraco has few harbours, but from Tarraco on, all the way to Emporium, the coasts have fine harbours, and the country is fertile, both that of the Leetanians and the Lartolaeetans, and of other such peoples. Emporium was founded by the people of Massilia; it is about two hundred1 stadia distant from the Pyrenees and from the common boundary between Iberia and Celtica, and this coast too, all of it, is fertile and has good harbours. Here, too, is Rhodus, a small town belonging to the Emporitans, though some say it was founded by Rhodians. Both in Rhodus and in Emporium they worship Artemis of the Ephesians, and I shall tell the reason for this in my account of Massilia.2 The Emporitans formerly lived on a little island off the shore, which is now called Old City,3 but they now live on the mainland. And their city is a double one, for it has been divided into two cities by a wall, because, in former times, the city had for neighbours some of the Indicetans, who, although they maintained a government of their own, wished, for the sake of security, to have a common wall of circumvallation with the Greeks, with the enclosure in two parts— for it has been divided by a wall through the centre; but in the course of time the two peoples united under the same constitution, which was a mixture of both Barbarian and Greek laws—a thing which lias taken place in the case of many other peoples.
9.	There is a river that flows near by,4 which has
2	4. 1. 4-5.
3	The isle of Medas, near the mouth of the Ter River.
4	The Clodianus, now the insignificant Muga (cp. Pfcole-xnaeus 2. 6. 19 and Mela 2. 89).
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ἔχων τὰς άρχάς, ἡ δὲ ἐκβολὴ λιμὴν ἐστι τοῖς Ἐμπορίταις. λινουργοι δὲ ἱκανῶς οι Έμπορΐται· χώραν δὲ τὴν μεσόγαιαν ἔχουσι, την μὲν αγαθήν, την δὲ σπάρτο φόρον τῆς αχρηστότερα? καὶ ὲλείας σχοίνον, καλονσι δὲ Ίουγκάριον πεδίον τ/νὲς δὲ καὶ τῶν τῆς Πυρήνης άκρων νέμονται μέχρι των αναθημάτων τον Πομπήίου, δὁ ὦν βαδίζονσιν εἰς τὴν ἔξω καλονμένην Ιβηρίαν ἐκ τῆ? ’Ιταλίας, καὶ μάλιστα τὴν δαντικήν* αντη δ’ἡ ὁδὸς ποτὲ μὲν πλησιάζει τη θαλάττη, ποτε δ’ ἀφέστηκε, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν τοῖς πρὸς εσπέραν μἑρεσι. φέρεται 8έ επί Ταρράκωνα, από τε των αναθημάτων τον Τίομπηίον 8ιά τον Ίονγκαρίον πεδίον και Βετε-ρων1 καὶ τοῦ Μαραθώνας καΧονμένον πεδίον τη Λατίνῃ γλώττῃ, φ νο ντος πολὺ τὺ μάραθον* ἐκ δὲ τοῦ Ταρράκωνος ἐπὶ τον πόρον τον ν1βηρος κατὰ Αερτωσσαν πόλιν εντεύθεν διὰ Ί,αγονντον καί Ί,ετάβιος πόλεως ένεχθεισα κατά μικρόν άφίστα-ται τἧς θαλάττης καὶ συνάπτει τω Χπαρταρίψ, ως αν Χχοινοΰντι, καλουμένφ πεδία)* τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶ μίγα καί ἄνυδρον, τὴν σχοινοπλοκικήν φνον σπαρτόν, εξαγωγήν εχουσαν εἰς πάντα τὁπον, καὶ μάλιστα εἰς τὴν Τταλίαν. πρότερον μεν οὖν διὰ μέσου τον πεδίον καί Ἐγελάστας σννέβαινεν είναι τήν οδόν, χαλεπήν και πολλή ν} νυνὶ δὲ ἐπὶ τὰ πρός
1 Βετἐρων, Wesseling, Meineke, for Βεττἐρων; so C. Muller, Tardieu, and L. Kayser. 1 2
1	The Romans called it “ Campus Iimcarius,” from Iuncus, “rush.” Cp. etymologically Eng. “junk.’*
2	“Colony of Veterans” : the Praetorium mentioned by Antoninus (/έώι. ρ. 398); exact site unknown, perhaps Vidreras.
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its source in the Pyrenees; and its outlet serves as a port for the Emporitans. The Emporitans are quite skilful in flax-working. As for the inland territory which they hold, one part of it is fertile, while the other produces tlie spart of the rather useless, or rush, variety; it is called Juncarian” Plain.1 But some of the Emporitans occupy even some of the heights of the Pyrenees, as far as the Trophies that were set up by Poinpey, past which runs the road from Italy to what is called "Farther” Iberia, and in particular to Baetica. This road sometimes approaches the sea, though sometimes it stands off at a distance from the sea, and particularly in the regions on the west. It runs towards Tarraco from the Trophies that were set up by Poinpey, through the Juncarian Plain and through Veteres2 and what in the Latin tongue is called Fennel Plain, because it produces so much fennel.3 From Tarraco it runs towards the passage of the Iberus at the city of Dertossa; thence, after passing through Saguntum and the city of Setabis, it gradually departs from the sea and joins what is called the Spartarian—or, as we should s&y, ffRush”—Plain.4 This plain is large and has no water, but produces the kind of spart that is suitable for twisting into ropes, and is therefore exported to all regions, and particularly to Italy. Now formerly the road must have passed through the centre of this plain and through Ege-lasta, a road rough and long, but at the present day
3	Literally, the Greek is: “Plain of Marathon, . , . marathon.” Strabo avoids transliterating “ Fenicularius5? (the term actually used by the Romans) into Greek.
4	The Romans called it “Campus Spartarius.”
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θαΧάττη μέρη πεποιήκασιν αυτήν, επιψαύουσαν μόνον του Σχοινούντος, εἰ? ταύτό δὲ τείνουσαν τη ττροτέρα, τὰ περὶ Κασταλῶνα καὶ Ὀβοὑλ-κωνα, δὁ ών εῖς τε Κορδυβην καί εἰς Γάδειρα ἡ ὁδὸς, τὰ μέγιστα των εμπορίων, διἐχει δὲ της Κορδὑ/δης ἡ ΌβούΧκων περϊτριακοσίους σταδίους, φασι δ’ οι συγγράφεις, εΧθειν Καίσαρα εκ Ρώμης έτττα καλ εϊκοσιν ήμέραις εἰς την ’ΟβούΧκωνα καί το στρατόπεδον τὺ ενταύθα, ἡνίκα εμεΧΧε συνάπτειν εἰς τον περὶ τὴν Μοῦνδαν πόλεμον.
C 161	10. Ἠ μὲν δὴ παραΧία πάσα ἡ ἀπὸ Στηλών
μέχρι τής μεθόριας τὴς ’Ιβήρων καὶ Κελτών τοι-αυτή, ή δ’ υπερκειμένη μεσόγαια, Χέγω δὲ τὴν ἐντὸς τῶν τε Πυρηναίων ὰρῶν και τῆς προσαρκτίου πΧευράς μεχρις Ἀστὑρων, δυεῖν μάλιστα ὰρεσι διορίζεται, τούτων δὲ τὺ μὲν παράλληλον ἐστι τῇ Πυρήνη, τὴν αρχήν ἀπὸ τῶν Καντάβρων ἔχον, τελευτήν δ’ ἐπὶ τὴν καθ’ ἡμᾶς θάΧατταν· καΧούσι δε τούτο ’Ιδουβἐδαν ἕτερον δ’ ἀπὺ τοῦ μέσου διήκον ἐπὶ τὴν δύσιν, εκκΧΙνον δὲ πρὸς νότον καί τὴν ἀπ ο ΣτηΧων παραλίαν δ κατ’ αρχας μεν γεώΧοφόν ἐστι και ῆπΧὁν, διέξεισι δὲ τὺ καλούμενον Σπαρτάριον πεδίον, είτα συνάπτει τῷ δρυμω τῷ υπερκειμένφ της τε Καρχηδονίας καὶ τῶν περὶ τὴν Μάλακαν τόπων* καΧειται δὲ Ὀροσπέδα. μεταξύ μεν δη της Πυρήνης καὶ τῆς ’Ιδουβἐδας ὁ ’Ίβηρ ἡεῖ ποταμός, παράΧΧηΧος τοῖς ορεσιν άμ-φοτεροις, πΧηρουμενος εκ των εντεύθεν καταφε-ρομένων ποταμών και των ἄλλων ὑδάτων, ἐπὶ δὲ τῳ Τβηρι πόλις ἐστὶ Έίαισαραυγούστα καΧουμένη καλ Κἐλσα κατοικία τις, εχουσα γέφυρας λίθινης
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they have made it run towards the coastal regions, merely touching upon the Rush Plain, yet leading to the same place as did the foraier road, namely, to the regions round about Castalo and Obulco; and through these cities the road runs to Coeduba and Gades, the greatest of the trading-places. The distance from Corduba to Obulco is about three hundred stadia. The historians say that Caesar went from Rome to Obulco and the camp there in twenty-seven days, when he was about to engage in the battle near Munda.
10.	Such, then, is the character of the whole seaboard from the Pillars up to the common boundary of Iberia and Celtica. The interior country that lies beyond the seaboard (I mean the country enclosed by the Pyrenees Mountains and the northerly side of Iberia as far as Asturia) is divided by two mountain-ranges, speaking roughly. Of these mountains, one is parallel to the Pyrenees, beginning in Cantabria and ending at Oar Sea (they call this mountain Idubeda); whereas the other, beginning at the centre of the first one, stretches towards the west, though it inclines towards the south and the coastline that runs from the Pillars. This latter mountain is at first a mere hill and bare of trees, and passes through the so-called Spartarian Plain; then it joins the forest tlikt lies beyond both New Carthage and the regions round about Malaca; it is called Orospeda. It is between the Pyrenees and Idubeda, then, that the Iberus River flows, which is parallel with both mountains and is filled by the rivers and the other waters that pour down from them. On the Iberus is a city called Caesar Augusta; also Celsa, a colonial settlement, where there is a
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διάβασιν. συνοικεῖται δὲ ύπο πΧειονων ἐθνῶν ἡ χώρα, ηνωριμωτάτου δὲ τοῦ των 'ϊακκητανών λεγομένου. τοῦτο δ’ ἀρξάμενον ἀπὸ τῆς παρώρειας1 τῆς κατὰ τὴν Τίυρήνην εἰς τὰ πεδία πλατύνεται καὶ συνάπτει τοῖς περΙΊλερδανκαι* Οσ καν 2 χωρί-οις, τοῖς των Ίλεργετών οὐ ποΧυ ἄπωθεν τοῦ Τβηρος. ἐν δὲ ταῖς πόλεσι ταὑταις εποΧεμει τὺ τέΧευταιον Ί,ερτώριος καὶ ἐν Καλαγοῦρι Ουασκώ-νων πόλει και τῆς παραλίας ἐν Ταρράκωνι καί iv τω 'Ημεροσκοπείφ μετὰ τὴν ἐκ Κελτιβήρων ἔκ-πτωσιν, ετεΧεύτα δ’ ἐν Ὄσκᾳ.3 κἀν ’Ιλέρδᾳ4 ὕστερον Ἀφράνιος καὶ Πετρὴιος οι τον Πομπή ιον στρατηγοί κατεποΧεμήθησαν νπο Καίσαρος τοῦ Θεοῦ. διέχει δὲ ἡ Ιλὲρδα τοῦ μὲν Ίβηρος ὼ? ἐπὶ δὑσιν ἰὸντι σταδίους ἑκατὸν εξήκοντα, Ταρρά-κωνος δὲ πρὸς νὁτον περὶ τετρακόσιοι εξήκοντα, πρὸς άρκτον δὲ Ὄσκας πεντακοσίονς τεσσαράκοντα. διὰ τούτων δὲ τῶν χωρίων 5 ἡ ἐκ Ταρρά-κώνος ἐπὶ τοὺς εσχάτους ἐπὶ τῷ ώκεανω Ονάσκω-νας τοὺς κατὰ Πομπὲλωνα 6 καὶ τὴν ἐπ’ αὐτῷ τῷ ωκεανφ ΟΙασωνα 7 πόλιν ὁδὸς ἐστι σταδίων Βισχι-Χιών τετρακοσίων, προς αυτά τα τής Άκουιτανίας όρια καί τής Ίβηριας. Ίακκητανοι δ’ εἰσὶν ἐν οἶς
1	παρωρείας, Kramer, for vapoplas; so the other editors.
2	^Ocrmv, Casaubon, for the corrupt 5I\eocrmv; so the other editors.
3	ὅ’ ἐν*Οσκ$, conj, of Puteanus, for ὅε νὅσφ; so the editors.
4	κάν ’Ιλἐρὅα, Meineke, for καί ’Ιλίρδαν.
5	χωρίων, Groskurd, for ορών.
β Πομπίλωνα, Xylander, for the corrupt Πομβιαίλωνα; so the editors.
7 Οϊασώνα, Casaubon, for Οιδασοννα (or Οίασοόνα); so, in general, the editors. Cp. Ptolemaeus 2. 6. 10. and Mela 3. 1. 10.
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stone bridge across the liver. This country is jointly settled by several tribes, though the best known is what is called the tribe of the Iaccetanians. Their country begins at the foothills of the Pyrenees and then broadens out over the plains and joins the districts round about Ilerda and Osca, that is, the districts which belong to the Ilergetans, not very far from the Iberus. It was in these two cities, and in Caiaguris (a city of the Vasconians), and in the two cities of Tarraco and Hemeroscopeium on the coast, that Sertorius fought his last battles after his expulsion from Celtiberia; but it was at Osca that he came to his end.1 And it was in Ilerda that Afranius and Petreius, the generals of Poinpey, were defeated in battle later on by the Deified Caesar.2 Ilerda is distant from the Iberus one hundred and sixty stadia, to a man travelling approximately towards the west; from Tarraco, on the south, about four hundred and sixty stadia; from Osca, on the north, five hundred and forty stadia. Through these districts runs the road from Tarraco to those outermost Vasconians on the ocean who live about Pompelo, and about the city of Oeaso, which is at the ocean itself—a road of two thousand four hundred stadia, reaching· to the very frontier of Aquitania and Iberia. Iaccetania
1	The Greek MSS. all read ‘‘of disease” instead of “at Osca.” The emendation is certainly right, since we know that Sertorius was assassinated at Osca (cp. Velleius Paterculus 2. 30* and Plutarch’s Lift of Sertorius),
2	Literally, “the god”: Strabo’s attempt to translate the Latin adjective “divus” (“divine,” hence “deified”) into Greek. The epithet “divus” was regularly applied to the deceased emperors; here, of course, Julius Caesar is meant.
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τότε μένΧερτώριος έπολέμει πρὸς Πομπήιον, ὕστερον δ’ ὁ τοῦ Πομπηίου υίὸς Σἐξτος πρὸς τοὺς Κίσσαρος στρατηγούς, ύπέρκειται δὲ τῆς Ίακκη-r ανίας ττ ρος άρκτον το των O ύασ κώνων ἔθνος, ἐν ᾤ πόλις Πομπόλων, ὼ? αν Hoμπηιό πόλις.
11.	Αὐτῆς δὲ τῆς Πυρήνης τὺ μὲν Ίβηρικον πλευρὸν εΰδενδρόν ἐστι παντοδαπής ϋλης καί της
C 162 αειθαλούς, τὺ δὲ Κελτικόν ψιλόν, τα δὲ μέσα περιἐχει καλώς οίκεΐσθαι δνναμόνους αυλώνας. ἔχουσι δ’ αὐτοὺς Κερρητανοϊ το πλέον, τον Ίβηρι-κοῦ φυλό ν, παρ οΐς πέρναι διάφοροι συντίθενται ταϊς Κανταβρικαϊς1 ενάμιλλοι, πρόσοδον ου μι-κρὰν τοῖς άνθρώποις παρέχουσαι.
12.	'Ύπερβάλλοντι δὲ τὴν’Ιδουβέδαν ἡ Κελτι-βηρία παραίρημα πολλή καὶ ανώμαλος· τὺ μὲν πλέον αυτής ἐστι τραχύ καί ποταμόκλνστον' δια yap τούτων ο τε Ἀνας φέρεται καί ό Τ άγος καὶ οἱ εφεξής ποταμοί οι πλείους οι ἐπὶ τὴν εσπερίαν θάλατταν καταφερόμενοι, τὴν αρχήν ἔχοντες ἐκ τἣς Κελτιβηρίοις* 2 ὧν ὁ Δούριος φέρεται παρά την Νομαντίαν και την Σερηονντίαν, 6 δε Βαῖτις ἐκ τής 7Οροσπέδας τὰς ἀρχὰς ἔ^ων διὰ τῆ? Ὀρητα-νίας εἰς τὴν Βαιτικὴν ρεῖ. οικοϋσι δ’ ἐκ μὲν τῶν πρὸς άρκτον μερών τοῖς Κελτίβηρσι Βήρωνες, Καντάβροις ομοροι τοῖς Κονίσκοις, καὶ αὐτοὶ τοῦ Κέλτικου στόλου yεyονότες, ών ἐστι πόλις Ούαρία κατά την τον ^Ιβηρος διάβασιν κείμενη. συν-
1 Κανταβρικαῖς, conj, of Xylander, for the corrupt Κανβαρι-καῖς; so, in general, the editors; but C. Muller, KaXayovpt-kous, and Tardieu, Κφυρατικαί$. Cp. Athenaeus 14. 75, where in quoting this sentence from Strabo the reading of the MSS. is ταῖς KovpiKais.
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is the country where not only Sertorius carried on war in his day against Pompey, but also, later on, Sextus, the son of Pompey, against the generals of Caesar. It is beyond Iaccetania, towards the north, that the tribe of the Vasconians is situated, where there is a city Pompelo ον, as one might say, Pompeiopolis.
11.	As for the Pyrenees themselves, the Iberian side is well-wooded with trees of every kind and with evergreens; whereas the Celtic side is bare, although the central portions of it encompass glens that are capable of affording a good livelihood. These glens are occupied mostly by Carretanians, of the Jberian stock; and among these people excellent hains are cured, rivalling those of Cantabria, and affording the people no small revenue.
12.	Crossing over the Idubeda Mountain, you are at once in Celtiberia, a large and uneven country. The greater part of it in fact is rugged and river-washed; for it is through these regions that the Anas flows, and also the Tagus, and the several rivers next to them, which, rising in Celtiberia, flow down to the western sea. Among these are the Durius, which flows past Nuinantia and Serguntla, and the Baetis, which, rising in the Orospeda, flows through Oretania into Baetica. Now, in the first place, the parts to the north of the Celtiberians are the home of the Veronians, neighbours of the Cantabrian Coniscans, and they too1 have their origin in the Celtic expedition; they have a city, Varia, situated at the crossing of the Iberus; and their
1 Cp. 3. 3. 5. 2
2 Κελτιβ^ρίας, Casaubon, and Siebenkees, for Ίβηρίοί ; so the others.
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€%εῖς δ’ εἰσὶ και Βαρδυήταις, οὺς οἱ νῦν Βαρδὑλους καλονσιν. ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ὲσπερίου τῶν τε Ἀστύρων τινὲς καὶ των Καλλ,αϊκων και Ονακκαιων, ἔτι δ’ Οὐεττώνων καὶ Καρπητανών. ἐκ δὲ τῶν νοτίων Ώρητανοί τε καὶ ὅσοι ἄλλοι την Ὀροσπόδαν οἰ-κοῦσι Βαστητανών τε καὶ Έδητανών* πρὸς ἔω δὲ Ιδουβέδα.
13.	Αὐτών τε των Κελτιβήρων εἰς τέτταρα μέρη διηρημένων, οι κράτιστοι μάλιστα πρὸς ἕω εἰσὶ καὶ πρὸς νὁτον οἱ Ἀρουάκοι, συνάπτοντες Καρπητανοῖς καὶ ταῖς τοῦ Τάγου πηγαῖς* πόλις δ’ αὐτών ονομαστοτάτη Νομαντία. έδειξαν δὲ τὴν αρετήν τῷ Κελτιβηρικφ ττολέμφ τῷ πρός Ῥωμαίους, είκοσαετει η εν ο μιν ω* πολλὰ γὰρ στρατεύματα συν ηγεμοσιν έφθάρη, το δὲ τελευταῖον οι Νομαντῖνοι ττολιορκονμενοι διεκαρτέρησαν πλὴν ολίγων τῶν ενδόντων το τεῖχος, καὶ οἱ Λοὑσωνες δὲ ὲῴοί εἰσι, συνάπτοντες καὶ αυτοί ταῖς τον Ταγόν πηγαῖς. τῶν δ* Ἀρουάκων ἐστὶ καὶ Χεγήδα πόλις καί Παλλαντία. διέχει δε Νομαντία τῆς Καισαραυγούσταε, ἢν εφαμεν ἐπὶ τῷ Τβηρι ἱδρῦ-σθαι, σταδίους ἐπὶ ὸκτακοσίους. καὶ Χεγοβρίγα δ’ ἐστὶ τῶν Κελτιβήρων πόλις καὶ Βίλβιλις, περὶ ὰς Μέτελλος καὶ Χερτώριος εττολέμησαν. Πολύβιος δὲ τὰ των Ονακκαιων και των Κελτιβήρων ἔθνη καὶ χωρία διεξιὼν συλλέγει ταῖς ἄλΧαις πό-λεσι καὶ %εγεσάμαν καί Τντερκατίαν. φησι δὲ
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territory also runs contiguous to that of the Bardye-tans, whom the men of to-day call Bardulians. Secondly, the parts on the western side are the home of some of the Asturians, Callaicans, and Vaccaeans, and also of the Vettonians and Car-petanians. Thirdly, the southern parts are the home, not only of the Oretanians, but of all other tribes of those Bastetanians and Edetanians that live on the Orospeda. And fourthly, on the east lies the Idubeda.
13.	Again, of the four divisions into which the Celtiberians have been separated, the most powerful, generally speaking, are the Arvacans, who live on the east and south, where their territory joins Carpetania and the sources of the Tagus; and they have a city of very great renown, Numantia. They gave proof of their valour in the Celtiberian War against the Romans, which lasted for twenty years; indeed, many armies, officers and all, were destroyed by them, and at tlie last the Numantians, when besieged, endured till death, except a few who surrendered the fortress. The Lusonians, likewise, live in the east, and their territory, too, joins tlie sources of the Tagus. The cities of Segeda and Pallantia both belong to the Arvacans. The distance of Numantia from Caesar Augusta, which latter, as I was saying, is situated on the Iberus, is as much as eight hundred stadia. The cities of Segobriga and Bilbxlis both belong to the Celtiberians, and it is near these cities that Metellus and Sertorius had their war. Polybius, in detailing the tribes and districts of the Vaccaeans and the Celtiberians, includes with the rest of the cities both Segesama and Intercatia. Poseidonius says that
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Ποσειδώνιος Μάρκον Μάρκελλον πράξασθαι φό-ρον ἐκ τῆς Κελτιβηρία? τάλαντα εξακόσια* ἐξ οὖ τεκμαίρεσθαι πάρεσην οτι καὶ πολλοὶ ἦσαν οἱ Κελτίβηρες καὶ χρημάτων εὐποροῦντες, καίπερ 163 οίκονντες χώραν παράΧυπρον. Πολύβιου δ’ είπόν-τος τριακόσια? αὐτών καταΧνσαι πόλεις Τιβέριον Τράκχον, κωμφδών φησι τούτο τω Τράκχψ χαρί-σασθαι τον ἄνδρα, τοὺς πύργον? καΧονντα πόλεις, ώσπερ εν ται? θριαμβικοί? πομποίς. και ἴσως οὐκ άπιστον τούτο λέγει· καὶ γὰρ οἱ στρατηγοί καί οι συγγράφει? ρα,Βίω? ἐπὶ τούτο φέρονται το ψενσμα, καΧΧωπίξοντε? τὰς πράξεις, ἐπεὶ καὶ οἷ φάσκοντε? πΧείον? ή χίλια? τὰς τῶν Ίβήρων ύπάρξαι πόλει? ἐπὶ τοῦτο φέρεσθαι μοι δοκοϋσι, τὰς μεγάλας κώμα? πόλεις όνομάζοντες. οὔτε γὰρ ή τὴς χώρα? φνσι? πόΧεων επιδεκτική πόΧΧών ἐστι διὰ τὴν Χνπροτητα ἣ διὰ τὸν εκτοπισμών και το ἀνήμερον, οὕθ’ οἱ βίοι καὶ πράξει? αυτών (ἔξω τῶν κατὰ τὴν παραΧιαν την καθ' ἡμᾶς) νπαγο-ρενονσι τοιοντον οὐδέν άγριοι γάρ οι κατά κώμα? οίκονντε?* τοιοῦτοι δ’ οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν Ίβήρων* αι οε πόλεις ημερουσιν ουο αυται1 ραοιω? όταν πΧεονάζη το τὰς ὕλας ἐπὶ κακῷ των πλησίον οἰκοῦν.
14.	Μετὰ δὲ τοὺς ΚεΧτίβηρα? προ? νότον είσϊν οι το ο ρο? οίκονντε? την Όροσπέδαν καί την περί τον Έιούκρωνα χώραν Ἐδητανοὶ2 μέχρι Καρχη-δὁνος, καὶ Βαστητανοὶ καὶ Ὀρητανοὶ σχεδὸν δὲ τι καὶ μέχρι Μαλάκας.
1	αόταί, Cobet restores, for αυται; so Forbiger, and Miiller-Diibner.
2	’Εὅτττανοί, Kramer, for Ζ&ὅητανοί; so the editors in general 104
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Marcus Marcell us exacted a tribute of six hundred talents from Celtiberia, from which it may be inferred that the Celtiberians were rich as well as numerous, albeit the country they live in is rather poor. But because Polybius went on to say that Tiberius Gracchus destroyed three hundred cities in Celti-beria, Poseidonius makes fun of him, saying that the man did this merely to gratify Gracchus, for he called the towers cities just as they do in the triumphal processions. And perhaps this remark of Poseidonius is not to be discredited, for not only generals but historians as well are easily led to indulge in such falsification as this, in trying to embellish the deeds they describe. In fact, even those who assert that there are more than one thousand cities in Iberia seem to me to be led to do so by calling the big villages cities; for, in the first place, the country is naturally not capable, on account of the poverty of its soil or else on account of the remoteness or wildness of it, of containing many cities, and, secondly, the modes of life and the activities of the inhabitants (apart from those who live on the seaboard of Our Sea) do not suggest anything of the kind; for those who live in villages are wild (and such are most of the Iberians), and even the cities themselves cannot easily tame their inhabitants when these are outnumbered by the folk that live in the forests for the purpose of working mischief upon their neighbours.
14.	Next after the Celtiberians, on the south, are the people who live in the Orospeda Mountain and in the country round about the Sucro River, namely, the Edetanians, who extend as far as New Carthage ; and then the Bastetanians and the Oretanians, who extend almost as far as Malaca.
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15.	Πελτασταὶ δ’ άπαντες, ώς εἰπεῖν, υπήρξαν οί Τβηρες και κουφοί κατά τον οπλισμόν διὰ τὰς ληστείας, οίους ἔφαμεν τοὺς Αυσιτανούς, άκοντίφ καί σφενδόνη καὶ μαχαίρα δρώμενοι9 ταῖς δὲ πεζαῖς δυνάμεσι παρεμέμικτο καί ἱππεία, δβδι-Βαγμένων Ιππων όρειβατείν καλ κατοκΧάζεσθαι ραΒίως από προστάγματος, ὅτε τούτου δίοι. φἐρει δ* ἡ Τβηρία ΒορκάΒας πολλὰς καὶ ίππους άγριους. ἔστι δ’ ὅπου καὶ αἱ λίμναι πΧηθύουσιν9 ὄρνεις δὲ κύκνοι καί τα παραπΧήσια, ποΧΧαι Be καί ωτίδες· κάστορας φέρουσι μεν ο Ι ποταμοί, τὺ δὲ καστόριον ου κ ἔχει τὴν αὐτὴν δύναμιν τῷ Ποντικῷ· ἴδιον 7ὰρ τῆ Ποντικῷ πάρεστι το φαρμακώΒες, καθάπερ άΧΧοις ποΧΧοίς. επεί, φησϊν 6 Ποσειδώνιος, καὶ ὁ Κύπριος χαλκος μόνος φέρει την καΒμείαν λίθον καὶ το χαλκανθες καί το σπόδιον. ἴδιον δ’ εϊρηκεν1 Τβηρίᾳ ὁ Ποσειδώνιος καὶ τὺ τὰς κορώνας μέΧαίνας είναι καί το τούς ίππους των Κελτιβήρων ύποψάρους όντας, ἐπειδὰν εἰς τὴν εξω μεταχθώσιν Τβηρίαν, μεταβάΧΧειν την χροαν. εοικεναι δὲ τοῖς Παρθικοῖν, καὶ 7ὰρ ταχεῖς εἶναι καὶ εύΒρόμους μάλλον των άλλων.
16.	Καὶ τῶν φιξών των εις βαφήν χρησίμων πλῆθος, ελαίας δὲ πέρι καὶ άμπέΧου καί συκής καί των παραπΧησίων φυτών ἡ καθ’ ἡμᾶς Ιβηρικὴ
C 164 παραλία πάντων ευπορεί, συχνή Be και των εκτός. ἡ μὲν παρωκεανῖτις ἡ πρόσβορρος άμοιρεΐ Βία τα ψνχη, ή δ’ ἄλλη τὺ πλέον διὰ τὴν όΧιγωρίαν των
1 ἐν, before Ίβηρί^, Mein eke deletes. 1
1 3. 3. 6.	2 That is, on the Atlantic side.
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15.	The Iberians were once, virtually all of them, peltasts, and wore light armour on account of their brigand life (as I said1 of the Lusitanians), using javelin, sling, and dirk. And intermingled with their forces of infantry was a force of cavalry, for their horses were trained to climb mountains, and, whenever there was need for it, to kneel down promptly at the word of command. Iberia produces many deer and wild horses. In places, also, its marshes teem with life; and there are birds, swans and the like ; and also bustards in great numbers. As for beavers, the rivers produce them, but the castor from these beavers does not have the same efficacy as that from the beavers of the Pontus; for the medicinal quality of the castor from the Pontus is peculiar to it, as is the case with qualities in many other things. For instance, says Poseidonius, the copper of Cyprus is the only copper which produces calamine and chalcanthite and spodium. And it is peculiar to Iberia, according to Poseidonius, that the crows are black there and also that the slightly dappled horses of Celtiberia change their colour when they are brought over to Farther Iberia. The Celtiberian horses are like those of Parthia, he says, for not only are they faster but they are also smoother runners than the other horses.
16.	Iberia also produces quantities of those roots that are useful for dyeing. As for olive-trees, grapevines, fig-trees, and the similar plants, the Iberian coast on Our Sea is richly supplied with them all, as is also a great part of the outer coasts.2 But the ocean-coast on the north has none on account of the cold, and, for the most part, the rest of the ocean-coast has none on account of the slovenly
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ανθρώπων καὶ τὸ μὴ πρὸς Βιαγωγήν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον πρὸ? ανάγκην καί ορμήν θηριώΒη μετά ἔθους φαύλου ζην* * εἰ μή τις οιεται πρός Βιαγωγήν ζην τοὺς οὑρῳ λον ο μένους ἐν δεξαμεναῖ? παλαιού μένω καί τους όΒόντας σμηχομένους καί αὐτοὺς καὶ τὰς γυναίκας αυτών, καθάπερ τους Καντάβρους φασι και τοὺς ομόρους αὐτοῖς, καὶ τοῦτο δὲ καὶ τὺ χαμευνεϊν κοινόν ἐστι τοῖς ’Ίβηρσι πρὸς τοὺς Κελτούς. ἔνιοι δὲ τοὺς Καλλαικοὺς άθέονς φασι, τοὺς δὲ Κελτίβηρας καὶ τοὺς προσβόρρονς των όμορων αὐτοῖς άνωνύμφ τινι θεω Θύειν1 ταῖς πανσελήνοις νύκτωρ πρὸ τῶν πυλών, πανοικίους τε χορεύειν καὶ παννυχίζειν. τοὺς δὲ Οὐέττωνας, ὅτε πρώτον εἰς τὺ τῶν Ῥωμαίων παρήλθον στρα-τὁπβδον, ΙΒόντας των ταξιαρχών τινας ανακάμπτοντας ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς περιπάτου χάριν, μανίαν ύπολαβόντας, ήγείσθαι την οΒόν αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ τὰς σκηνάς, ώς δἐον ἣ μένειν καθ' ησυχίαν ΙΒρνθέντας ή μάχεσθαι.
17.	Τῆς δὲ βαρβαρικής ίΒέας καί τον των γυναικών ενίων κόσμον θείη τις ἄν, ὸν εϊρηκεν ΆρτεμίΒωρος* ὅπου μὲν γὰρ περιτραχήλια σιΒηρά φορεΐν αντάς φησιν, εχοντα κόρακας καμπτομέ-νους ὑπὲρ κορυφής και προπίπτοντας προ τον μέτωπον πολύ, κατά τούτων δὲ τῶν κοράκων, οτε βούλονται, κατασπαν το κάλυμμα, ώστε ἐμπε-τασθὲν σκιάδιον τῷ προσώπω παρέχειν, καί νομίζειν κόσμον* οπού Be τυμπάνιον περικεϊσθαι,
1 ὅόειν, Corais inserts; so the other editors.
1 See Catullus, 39. 19.
* Literally, “ a little kettle-drum.”
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character of the people and the fact that they live on a low moral plane—that is, they have regard, not for rational living, but rather for satisfying their physical needs and bestial instincts—unless some one thinks those men have regard for rational living who bathe with urine which they have aged in cisterns, and wash their teeth with it, both they and their wives, as the Cantabrians and the neighbouring peoples are said to do.1 But both this custom and that of sleeping on the ground the Iberians share with the Celts. Some say the Callaicans have no god, but the Celtiberians and their neighbours on the north offer sacrifice to a nameless god at the seasons of the full moon, by night, in front of the doors of their houses, and whole households dance in chotus and keep it up all night. The Vettonians, when they visited the camp of the Romans for the first time, upon seeing some of the officers promenading up and down the streets merely for the sake of walking around, supposed they were crazy and proceeded to lead the way for them to the tents, thinking they should either remain quietly seated or else be fighting.
17.	One might also class as barbaric in character the ornaments of some of the women, of which Artemidorus has told us. In some places, he says, they wear round their necks iron collars which have curved rods that bend overhead and project far in front of their foreheads; and at will they draw their veil down over these curved rods, so that the veil, thus spread out, furnishes a sunshade for the face; and all this they consider an ornament. In other places, he says, the women wear round their heads a “ tympanium/’2 rounded to the back of the head,
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πρὸ? μὲν τω ίνίω περιφερές, teal σφίγγον την κεφαλήν μέχρι των παρωτίδων, εἰς ύψος δὲ καὶ πλάτος εξυπτιασμένον κατ ολίγον άλλας δὲ τα προκομία ψιλονν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ὥστ’ άποστίλβειν τον μετώπου μάλλον τὰς δ’ ὅσον ποδιαΐον το νψος ἐπιθεμένας στυλίσκον περιπλἑκειν αὐτῷ τὴν χαίτην, βίτα καλύπτρα μελαίνη περιστέλλειν, πρὸ? δὲ τῇ αλήθεια τῇ τοιαντη πολλά καί εώραται καί μεμνθευται περὶ πάντων κοινή των Ίβηρικών εθνών, διαφερόντως δὲ τῶν προσβάρρων, ον μόνον τα προς ανδρείαν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ πρός ωμότητα καί άπόνοιαν θηριώδη· καὶ γἀγ τέκνα μητέρες εκτειναν πριν άλώναι κατά τον πόλεμον τον εν Καντάβροις, καλ παιδίον δε δεδεμένων αιχμαλώτων των γονέων και αδελφών εκτεινε πάντας, κελεύσαντος τον πατρός, σίδηρον κυρίευσαν, γυνὴ δὲ τοὺς συναλόντας· κληθείς δέ τις εἰς μεθυσκο-C 165 μένους εβαλεν αυτόν εις πυράν, κοινά δε καί ταυτα προς τὰ Κελτικά έθνη καί τὰ ®ράκια καί Χκυθικά, κοινά δέ καλ τὰ προς ανδρείαν την τε * 1
1	That is, the cap» which fits closely the back of the head, gradually spreads out from, the head at the top and sides (that is, at the front, all the wav from ear to ear) and thus forms a sort of sun-bonnet (op. Tosser, Selections from Strabo, p. 104). The whole head-dress suggests the shape of a kettledrum, and hence the name. But the Greek here is so incomplete and obscure that Artemidorus may have meant either
(1) a cylindrical head-dress, which, as it rises to its top, gradually spreads out in breadth (the head-dress worn at Constantinople in the Byzantine Empire and also called in Greek “ tympanium ”), or (2) a sort of turban, which covers and fits the hair tightly and spreads out over the top and round the head-just such an improvised head-dress as the
no
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and, as far as the ear-lobes, binding the head tightly, but gradually turned back at the top and sides;1 and other women keep the hair stripped 2 from the forepart of the head so closely that it glistens more than the forehead does; and still other women put a rod about a foot high on the head, twist the hair round the rod, and then drape it with a black veil. And besides the true reports of this sort, many other things have not only been seen but also narrated with fictitious additions about all the Iberian tribes in common, but especially the northerners— I mean not only the stories relating to tlieir courage but also those relating to tlieir ferocity and bestial insensibility.3 For instance, at the time of the Cantabrian War4 mothers killed their children before being taken captive; and even a small boy, whose parents and brothers were in fetters as captives of war, gained possession of a sword and, at the command of his father, killed them all; and a woman killed all her fellow captives; and a certain Cantabrian, upon being summoned into the presence of drunken men,5 threw himself upon a pyre. But these traits too are shared in common by them with the Celtic as also with the Thracian and Scythian tribes; and
negro working-women in the Southern States of America often wear to-day.
*	Apparently not by cutting, but by plucking or by some destructive agent (cp. Theophrastus, Eist. Plant. 9. 20. 3).
8 That is “insensibility to suffering,” or, perhaps better, “contempt for suffering.” The same trait is again mentioned by Strabo in § 18.
*	The Cantabrians were subjugated by Augustus in 25 Bio., but they had to be reconquered (by Agrippa) in 19 Bio. Cp.
4‘Cantabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostra” (Horace, Carmina,
2. 6. 2).
5 His Roman captors, apparently.
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των ἀνδρῶν icaX την των 'γυναικών* 'γεωρ-γουσιν γὰρ1 αὐται, τεκοΰσαί τε διακονουσι τοῖς ἀνδράσιν, ἐκείνους ἀνθ’ εαυτών κατακΧίνασαι· ἔν τε τοῖς ερ'γοις πολλάκις αύταί και Χούονσι καί σπαρηα-νοῦσιν, άττοκΧίνασαι πρός τι ρεϊθρον· ἐν δὲ τῇ Λιγυστικῇ φησιν 6 Ποσειδώνιος δνψγησασθαι τον ξένον εαντψ Χαρμὁλεων, Μασσαλιώτην ἄνδρα, ὅτι μισθώσαιτο ανδρας 6μου καί γυναῖκας ἐπὶ σκαφητόν) ώδίνασα δὲ μία των 'γυναικών άπεΧθοι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔργου πλησίον, τεκουσα δ’ έπανεΧθοι ἐπὶ τοὐργον αὐτίκα, ὅπως μὴ άποΧεσειε τον μισθόν* αντος δε ἐπιπόνως ἰδὼν ερ'γαζομενην, οὐκ εἰδὼς τὴν αιτίαν πρότερον όψὲ μάθοι καί ἀφείη, δοὺς τὸν μισθόν· ἡ δ’ εκκομίσασα το νήττιον προς τι κρηνίον, λοὑσασα καὶ σπαργανώσασα οἶς εἔχε διασώσειεν οἴκαδε.
18.	Οὐκ ἴδιον δὲ τῶν Ίβήρων οὐδὲ τοῦτο, σύνδυο ἐφ’ ίππων κομίζεσθαι, κατὰ δὲ τὰς μάχας τον ἕτερον πεζόν ά'/ωνίζεσθαι. οὐδὲ τὺ τῶν μυὼν πλῆθος ἴδιον, ἀφ’ οὐ καὶ ΧοιμικαΙ νόσοι πολλάκις ηκοΧούθησαν. συνέβη δ’ εν τη Κανταβρία τοῦτο τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις, ώστε, καὶ μισθούς αρνυσθαι μυο-θηρονντας προς μέτρον άποδειχθεν, διεσώζοντο μόλις* προσεΧάμβανε δε και ἄλλων σπάνις και
1 γάρ, Jones inserts. * 4
1 Α custom still in vogue among several primitive peoples (see article in Encyc. Brit. under “Couvade”).
4 The “ field-mice M referred to in 3.2. 6. The Greek word “mus” may refer to any member of the Muridse family; here, presumably, to some sort of rat.
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in common also the traits relating to courage—I mean the courage of women as well as of men. For example, these women till the soil, and when they have given birth to a child they put their husbands to bed instead of going to bed themselves and minister to them;1 and while at work in the fields, oftentimes, when they have given birth to a child there, they tum aside to some brook and themselves bathe and swaddle the child. Poseidonius says that in Liguria his host, Charmoleon, a man of Massilia, narrated to him liow he had hired men and women together for ditch-digging; and how one of the women, upon being seized with the pangs of childbirth, went aside from her work to a place near by, and, after having given birth to her child, came back to her work at once in order not to lose her pay; and how he himself saw that she was doing her work painfully, but was not aware of the cause till late in the day, when he learned it and sent her away with her wages; and she carried the infant out to a little spring, bathed it, swaddled it with what she had, and brought it safely home.
18.	Nor yet is the following custom peculiar to the Iberians alone: they ride double on horseback, though in the time of battle one of the two fights on foot; nor the especially great number of the mice,2 from which pestilential diseases have often ensued. This was so much the case for the Romans in Cantabria that, although a proclamation was made that mice-catchers would gain bounties graded in proportion to the number caught, the Romans could barely come through with their lives; and, besides the plague, there was a scarcity, not only of other stuffs, but of grain too; and only with difficulty could they
”3
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STRABO
σίτον* ἐπεσιτίζοντο δὲ ἐκ τῆς Άκυιτανίας χαλε-7τώ? διὰ τὰς Ζνσγωρίας. της δ’ άττονοίας και τοῦτο λἐγεται τῆς Καντάβρων, ὅτι ἁλὁντες τινες, ἀναπεπηγὁτβς ἐπὶ τῶν σταυρών, έτταιώνιξον. τὰ μὲν οὐν τοιαντα των ηθών ἀγριὑτητός τινος παρα-δείγματ’ ἄν ετὴ* τὰ δὲ τοιαντα ἦττον μὲν ἴσως πολίτικα, οὐ θηριώδη δε, οἷον τὺ παρὰ τοῖς Καν-τάβροις τοὺς ἄνδρας ΖιΖοναι ταῖς γυναιξὶ προῖκα, τὺ τὰ? θυγατέρας κληρονόμους άττολζίττβσθ αι, τους τε αδελφούς ὐπὺ τούτων βκΖίΒοσθαι γυναιξίν. ἔχει γάρ τινα ηυναικοκρατίαν. τούτο δ’ οὐ πάνυ πολιτικόν. Ιβηρικὸν δὲ καὶ τὺ ἐν ἔθει παρά τί-θβσθαι τ οξικόν, ο συντιθέασιν ἐκ βοτάνης σελίνφ προσομοίας άττονον, ώστ ἔχειν ἐν ἐτοίμῳ πρὸς τὰ αβούλητα, και το κατασπἐνδειν αυτούς, οἶς αν ττροσθώνται, ώστε ἀποθνήσκειν αὐτοὺς ὑπὲρ αυτών* 1 2 3
1	See footnote 3, ρ. 111.
2	Apparently one of the wild members of the parsley family (Apiacese), ϊ. ει fool’s parsley (Aethusa, cy παρ him), poison hemlock (Conium mamlcdum), or water hemlock (Cicuta maculata); more likely, poison hemlock. But perhaps the herb should be identified with that deadly Sardinian herb which Pausanias (10.17} says is “ like parsley,” namely, celery-leaved, or marsh, crowfoot (Ranunculus sceleratus; see Dioseurides, άο i/αί. JIM. 2. 206), and called by the Greeks “wild parsley.” This Sardinian herb produced a convulsive laughter, with a drawing down of the angles of the mouth (Solinus, Collect, llarum Memor 4. 4., Mommsen’s ed., p. 51), and ended fatally, with the proverbial “ Sardonic smile” (Pausanias, 1 o.) on the victim’s face.
3	The Celtiberians deemed it an unholy act for a “ devoted”
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get supplies out of Aquitania on account of the rough roads. As for the insensibility1 of the Cantabrians, this instance is also told, namely, that when some captive Cantabrians had been nailed on their crosses they proceeded to sing their paean of victory. Now such traits as these would indicate a certain savageness; and yet there are other things which, although not marks of civilisation perhaps, are not brutish; for instance, it is the custom among the Cantabrians for the husbands to give dowries to their wives, for the daughters to be left as heirs, and the brothers to be married off by their sisters. The custom involves, in fact, a sort of woman-rule—but this is not at all a mark of civilisation. It is also an Iberian custom habitually to keep at hand a poison, which is made by them out of an herb that is nearly like parsley and painless,2 so as to have it in readiness for any untoward eventuality; and it is an Iberian custom, too, to devote their lives to whomever they attach themselves, even to the point of dying for them.3
person to survive his master (Valerius Maximus 2. 6. 11). Thousands of Iberians were “ devoted ” to Sertorius (Plutarch Sertorius 14); Valerius Maximus (7. β) gives an account of the revolting acts they committed in tnexr loyalty to Sertorius in the defence of Calaguris; and Henry Swinburne (Travels through Spain, in 1775 and 1776, Ninth Letter) quotes from the annals of Catalonia the following epitaph to them: “Hie multae quae se manibus Q. Sertorii turmae, et terrae Mortaiium omnium parenti Bevovere, dum, eo sub-lato, Superesse taederet et fortiter Pugnando invicem eecidere, Morte ad praesens optata jacent. Valete posteri.” And Adiatunnus, king of the Sotiates in Aquitania, had 600 “devoted” men, who, in the Celtic language, were called “soldurii,” according to Caesar (Bell. GaU. 3. 22) οτ, according to Athenaeus (6. 54), “siloduri,” which word, Athenaeus says, means in Greek “ men under a vow.”
STRABO
19.	Τινες μὲν οὖν εἰς τέτταρα μέρη Βιηρήσθαί φασι την 'χώραν ταύτην, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, ἄλλοι δὲ πενταμερή λέγουσιν· ονκ ἔστι δὲ τάκριβες ἐν τούτοις άποΒιΒόναι Βιά τὰ? μεταβολάς καὶ τὴν C 166 άΒοξίαν των τόπων. ἐν γὰρ τοῖς γνωρίμοις καί ένΒόξοις αΐ τε μετ αναστάσεις γνώριμοι καί οι μερισμοϊ της χώρας και αι μεταβολαϊ των ονομάτων και εἴ τι ἄλλο παραπλήσιον* θρυλεϊται γὰρ ὐπό πολλών, καί μάλιστα των cΕλλήνων, οἳ λαλίστατοι πάντων γεγόνασι. οσα δὲ καὶ βάρβαρα και εκτετοπισμένα και μικρόχωρα καί Βιε-σπασμένα, τούτων υπομνήματα οντ ασφαλή ἐστιν ου τε ποΧλα* οσα δὲ Βή πόρρω των 'ΕΧλήνων επιτείνει τὴν άγνοιαν· οι Be των 'Ρωμαίων συγγράφεις μιμούνται μεν τούς ffΕλληνας, ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐπὶ πολύ* καὶ γάρ α λέγουσι παρά των 'Ελλήνων μεταφέρονσιν, εξ εαυτών δ’ οὐ πολὺ μὲν προσ-φέρονται το φιλείΒημον,1 ὦσθ’, ὁπόταν έλλειψις γένηται παρ εκείνων, οὐκ ἔστι πολὺ τὺ άναπλη-ρούμενον υπ ο τῶν ετέρων, άλλως τε και τών ονομάτων, οσα ένΒοξότατα, τών πλείστων οντων 'Ελληνικών. ἐπεὶ καὶ Ίβηριαν ὓπό μὲν τών προ-τέρων καλεῖσθαι πάσαν τὴν ἔξω τοῦ ΙΡωδανοῦ
1 Some MSS* read φιλἐκδημον. Strabo may have written both words here, as in 1. 2. 29. So Corais.
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19.	Now although some assert that this country1 has been divided into four divisions, as I liave already stated,2 others say it has five divisions. But it is impossible, in this case, for us to represent a division that is scientifically accurate, because of the changes which have taken place and the disrepute of the regions. For it is only in the case of the well-known and reputable regions that the migrations, the divisions of the country, the changes in the names, and everything else of that kind, are well known. Indeed, our ears are filled with these things by many, and particularly by the Greeks, who have come to be the most talkative of all men. But as for all the nations that are barbarian and remote, as well as sinall in territory and split up,3 their records are neither safe to go by nor numerous; and as for all the nations, of course, that are far off from the Greeks, our ignorance is still greater. Now although the Roman historians are imitators of the Greeks, they do not carry their imitation very far; for what they relate they merely translate from the Greeks, while the fondness for knowledge that they of themselves bring to their histories is inconsiderable; hence, whenever the Greeks leave gaps, all the filling in that is done by the other set of writers is inconsiderable—especially since most of the very famous names are Greek. Take, for example, even Iberia: the historians of former times, it is said, give the name of Iberia to all the country beyond the Rhodanus and that isthmus which is
1 Celtiberia.	3 See 3. 4. 13.
9 I.e.) as in 3. 4. 5, “into petty divisions and sovereignties.”
STRABO
καί τον ισθμού τοῦ ὑπὸ των Γαλατικών κόλπων σφιγγομὲνου, οἱ δὲ νῦν ὅριον αυτής τίθενται τὴν Πυρήνη ν, συνωνύμως τε τὴν αυτήν Ίβηρίαν λέγουσι καὶ 'Ισπανίαν μόνην δ’1 ἐκάλουν τὴν ἐντὸς τοῦ 'Τβηρος, οἱ δ’ ἔτι πρότερον αὐτοὺς τούτους ’Ιγλἣ-τα?, οὐ πολλὴν χώραν νεμομενους, ὦς φησιν Ἀσκληπιάδης ὁ Μυρλεανός. Ῥωμαῖοι δὲ τὴν σνμπασαν κάλέσαντες συνωνύμως 2 Ίβηρίαν τε καὶeΙσπανίαν το μεν αυτής μέρος εἶπον τὴν ἐκτὸς, τὺ δὲ ἕτερον τὴν ἐντός· ἄλλοτε δ’ ἄλλω? Βιαιρονσι, πρὸς τοὺς καιρούς πολιτευόμενοι·
20.	Νυνὶ δὲ, τῶν επαρχιών των μεν άποΒει-χθεισών τῷ δήμῳ τε καὶ τῇ συγκλήτῳ τῶν δὲ τῷ ἡγεμὁνι τῶν cΡωμαίων, ἡ μὲν Βαιτικὴ προσ-
1	δ\ Jones inserts.
2	συνώνυμος, Meineke, for όμωνόμως; so Forbiger, Tardieu, and C. Miiller.
1	They could have used ‘1 * 3 4Iberia” thus only in a general sense for “Hesperia,” it seems. Very little was known of the interior of the country until the second century b.c., and at that time, according to Polybius (3. 37), it was only the country along the Mediterranean south of the Pyrenees as far as Gibraltar that was called “Iberia,” while the country along the “outer sea” bad no general name. The chronology of Strabo here is obscure; and, so far as we know, Hecataeus (b. about 540 B.a) is the first Greek to
speak of “Iberia,” and, after him, Herodotus (1. 163). Later on, Eratosthenes (276-194 B.a) is the first to distinguish Iberia from Celtica (3. 2. 11), of which hitherto Iberia had been regarded as only a part; yet, if we accept Polybius, “Iberia” did not come to include all the Spanish peninsula, and hence equal “ Hispania,” until late in the second century Bio.
3	On the doubtful origin and meaning of “Iberia” and “ Hispania,” see Burke-Hume, Λ History of Spain, vol. i, p. 2, n. 4, and p. 14, π. 1.
8 That is, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees.
* Between the Iberus and the Pyrenees,
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comprised between the two Galatic gulfs,1 whereas the historians of to-day set the Pyrenees as the limit of Iberia and speak synonymously of this same country as “ Iberia ” and “ Hispania ” ;2 but they used to give the name of “Iberia” solely to the country this side the Iberus,3 although the historians still before that called the inhabitants of this very country4 “ Igletes,” 5 who occupy no large territory, as Asclepiades the Myrlean says. But though the Romans called the country as a whole both Iberia ” and “Hispania” synonymously, they spoke of one division of it as ec Farther” and of the other as Cf Hither ”; at different times, however, they divide the country in different ways, suiting their government of the country to the requirements of the times.6
20.	At the present time, now that some of the provinces have been declared the property of the people and the senate, and the others that of the Roman emperor, Baetica belongs to the people;7 *
* But Herodorus (fl. about 400 Bio.), according to Stephanus Byzantinus (s. Ίβήριαι), places the “Igletes,” or “dates,” north of the Cynetes, that is, in south-western Iberia.
e There was no permanent boundary between Hither and Farther Spain. At first the boundary was the Iberus; Polybius makes it start at a point near Saguntum; after him, even Almeria in Murcia was made the starting-point; and at one time the capital of Hither Spain was New Carthage, though Augustus changed it to Tarraco. At first Hither Spain was merely the north-east corner; then, for a great part of the first and second centuries Bio., it was roughly bounded, let us say (cp. Burke-Hume, op. cit. p. 16, n. 2), by a line running through the modern Almeria, Saragossa and Gerona; and by the time of Julius Caesar, it comprised most of the peninsula except Baetica and I^usitania.
7 The portion belonging to the emperor consisted of such parts of the country as required military defence. Baetica, now being the most civilised and peaceable, naturally fell to the people. Cp. 17. 3. 25.
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κειται τῷ δήμψ, καὶ πἑμπεται στρατηγὸς ἐπ αυτήν ἔχων ταμίαν re καί πρεσβευτήν ὅριον δ αὐτῆς τ εθείκασι πρός ἡ ὦ πλησίον ΚασταΧωνος ἡ δὲ λοιπὴ Καίσαρός ἐστι· πέμπονται 8' ἀπ αὐτοῦ δύο πρεσβευ ταί, στρατηγικός τε και νπατικός, ό μὲν στρατηγικὸς, ἔχων συν αύτφ πρεσβευτήν, δικαιοδοτήσων Αυσιτανοΐς τοῖς παρακείμενο ις τῇ Βαιτικῇ καὶ διατείνουσι μέχρι τον Αονρίου πόταμον καί των έκβόΧών αυτόν' κα-Χοΰσι yhp οΰτω την χώραν τ αυτήν Ιδίως εν τω παρόντι' ενταύθα δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ Αὺγοὑστα Ἠμε-ρίτα. ἡ δὲ1 λοιπή, αὕτη δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ πΧείστη τής ’Ιβηρίας, ὑπο τῷ υπατικω ήηεμόνι, στρατιάν τε ἔχοντι αξιόλογου τριών που ταγμάτιον καὶ πρεσβεντάς τρεις* ὧν ὁ μὲν, δύο εχων τ ay ματ α, παραφρονρει τὴν πέραν του Αονρίου πάσαν ἐπὶ τὰς άρκτους} ήν οι μεν πρότερον Ανσιτανονς ἔλε-C 167 γον, οι δὲ νῦν Καλλαικοὺς καλοῦσι* συνάπτει δὲ τοντοις τὰ προσάρκτια ορη μετά των Ἀστὑρων καὶ τῶν Καντάβρων. ρεῖ δὲ διὰ τῶν Ἀστὑρων Μἐλσο? ποταμός, καὶ μικρόν άπωτέρω πόΧις Νοῖγα, καὶ πλησίον ἐκ τοῦ ωκεανόν άνάχυσις, όρίζουσα τους *Αστνρας ἀπὸ τῶν Καντάβρων* τήν δ’ ὲξῆς παρόρειον 2 μέχρι Πυρήνης ὁ δεύτερος των πρεσβευτών μετά του ετέρου τάyμaτoς* επισκοπεί δε ο τρίτος τήν μεσόηαιαν, συνέχει δε τά
1	ὅἐ, Corais inserts.
2	τἡν . . . παρόραον, Kramer, for τῆς . . . παρόριοι; so Meineke, Forbiger, and Muller-Biibner.
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and to govern it they send a praetor, who has under him both a quaestor and a legatus; its boundary, though, on the east, has been set in the neighbourhood of Castalo. But all the rest of Iberia is Caesar’s ; and he sends thither two legati, praetorian and consular respectively; the praetorian legatus, who has with him a legatus of his own, being sent to administer justice to those Lusitanians whose country is situated alongside Baetica and extends as far as the Durius River and its outlets (indeed, at the present time they apply the name Lusitania specifically to this country); and here, too, is the city of Augusta Emerita. The remainder of Caesar’s territory (and this is the most of Iberia) is under the consular governor,1 who has under him, not only a noteworthy army of, I should say, three legions, but also three legati. One of the three, with two legions, guards the frontier of the whole country beyond the Durius to the north : the inhabitants of this country were spoken of by the people of former times as Lusitanians, but by the people of to-day they are called Callaicans. Adjoining this country are the northerly mountains, together with the Asturians and the Cantabrians. The River Melsus flows through Asturia; a little farther on is the city of Noega; and near Noega there is an estuary from the ocean, which estuary is a boundary between the Asturians and the Cantabrians. The country-next thereafter, along the mountains as far as the Pyrenees, is guarded by the second of the three legati and the other legion. The third legatus oversees the interior, and also conserves the interests
1 Called above the consular legatus.’’
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των τογάτων1 ἦδη λεγομένων ως αν ειρηνικών καί εἰς τὺ ήμερον καλ τον ’Ιταλικόν τύπον μετά-κείμενων εν τῇ τηβεννική ἐσθῆτι. οὔτοι δ’ εἰσὶν οἱ Κελτίβηρες καὶ οι τοῦ Τβηρος πλησίον ἑκα-τερωθεν οίκουντες μἔχρι τῶν πρὸς θαλάττη μερών. αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ ήρεμων διαχειμάζει μὲν ἐν τοῖς ἐπι-θαλαττιαίοις μέρεσι καὶ μάλιστα τῇ Καρχηδὸνι και τῆ Ταρράκωνι δικαιοδοτων, θέρους δὲ περίει-σιν, έφορων αει τινα των δεόμενων επανορθώσεων. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ επίτροποι τον Καίσαρος, ιππικοί άνδρες, οι διανεμοντες τα χρήματα τοῖς στρατιώ-ταις εἰς την διοίκησιν του βίου.
Υ
1.	Τῶν δὲ προκειμενων νήσων τῆς Ιβηρίας τὰς μὲν Πιτυούσσας δύο καὶ τὰς Γυμνησίας δύο (ας καλονσι καί Βαλιαρίδας) προκεΐσθαι συμβαίνει τής μεταξύ Ταρράκωνος καὶ %ούκρωνος παραλίας, ἐφ’ ἣς ΐδρνται το 2άγουντον εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ πελάγιαι, μάλλον δ’ 1 2 αι ΐΐιτνονσσαι 3 πρὸς εσπεραν κεκλι-μἐναι τῶν Γυμνησίων. καλείται δ’ αυτών ἡ μὲν
1	roydrmv, Kramer and Meineke insert after t«v (others after λεγομἐν»v).
2	ὅ’, Jones inserts.
3	/rat, before πρός, Spengel deletes.
1	Cp. 3. 2. 15, and footnote.
2	Diodorus Siculus (5. 17) says the islands were “by
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of those peoples who are already called “ Togati” 1 (or, as you might say, eepeaceably inclined”), and have become transformed, clad in their toga-robe, to their present gentleness of disposition and their Italian inode of life; these latter are the Celti-berians and the peoples that live near them on both sides of the Iberus as far as the regions next to the sea. As for the governor himself, he passes his winters administering justice in the regions by the sea, and especially in New Carthage and Tarraco, while in the summer-time lie goes the rounds of his province, always making an inspection of some of the things that require rectification. Caesar also has procurators there, of the equestrian rank, who distribute among the soldiers everything that is necessary for the maintenance of their lives.
V
1.	Of the islands which lie off Iberia, the two Pityussae, and the two Gymnesiae (which are also called the Baliarides),2 lie off the stretch of coast that is between Tarraco and Sucro, whereon Saguntum is situated; they are also out in the open sea, all of them, although the Pityussae have a greater inclination 3 to the west than the Gymnesiae.
the Greeks called ‘Gymnesiae,’ on account of the fact that the inhabitants went 4 unclad 5 (γυμνούς τῆς ἐσὅἡτος) in the summer-time” (so Livy, Epit. 60), “but by the natives and the Romans ‘Baliarides/ from the fact that they hurl (βάλλειν) big stones with their slings the best of all mankind ” (so Livy, lx., who adds, “or else from Baleus, the companion of Hercules Strabo elsewhere (14. 2. 30) makes Baliarides of Phoenician origin.
8 Cp. vol. i, page 101, and footnote 1. 12
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Ἕβουσος, πόλιν ἔχουσα ομώνυμον κύκλος δὲ τῆς νήσου τετρακόσιοι στάδιοι, παρώμαΧος το πλάτος και τὺ μήκος· ἡ δὲ Ὀφιοῦσσα έρημος και ποΧν ἐλάττων ταύτης πλησίον κείμενη, των δὲ Τυμνησίων ή μεν μείζων ἔχει δύο πόλεις, Πάλμαν καὶ Πολεντίαν, τὴν μὲν πρὸς ἔα> κειμένην, την Πολεντίαν, τὴν δ’ έτέραν πρὸς δύσιν. μήκος δὲ τῆ? νήσον μικρόν άποΧεΐπον των εξακοσίων σταδίων, πλάτος δὲ διακοσίων, Άρτεμίδωρος δε διπΧάσιον εϊρηκε και το πλάτος καλ το μήκος. ἡ δ’ ἐλάττων ώς Βιακοσίονς1 εβδομήκοντα τής ΐΙοΧεντίας διέχει σταδίους* κατὰ μέγεθος μεν ουν πολὺ τῆς μείζονος άποΧείπεται, κατά δε τὴν αρετήν ουδέν αὐτῆς χείρων ἐστίν* αμφω <γάρ εὐδαίμονες καὶ ευΧίμενοι, χοιραδώδεος δὲ κατὰ τὰ στόματα, ώστε δεῖν προσοχής τοΐς εἰσπλέουσι* διὰ δὲ τὴν αρετήν των τόπων καί οι κατοικονντες είρηναΐοι, καθάπερ και οι κατά τὴν Ἕβουσον. κακούργων δέ τινων όΧιγων κοινωνίας σύστησα-μενών προς τους εν τοῖς πελάγεσι Χηστάς, διε~ βΧήθησαν άπαντες, και διέβη Μέταλλος ἐπ’ αυτούς ό ΒαΧιαρικος προσαγορευθείς, ὅστις καὶ τὰς πόλεις εκτισε. διά δέ τὴν αυτήν αρετήν επι-βουΧενόμενοι, καίπερ είρηναΐοι οντες, ὅμως σφεν-δονήται άριστοι λέγονται· καὶ τοῦτ’ ήσκησαν, ως C 168 φασι, διαφερόντως, ἐξ ὅτου Φοίνικες κατεσχον
1 Βιακοσίονς (σ'), Corais inserts; so Groskurd, Kramer, Forbiger, and Meineke. Cp. Pliny (3. 11) who says “30 miles.”
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Now one of the Pityussae is called Ebusus, and it has a city of the same name; the circuit of the island is four hundred stadia, with the breadth and the length about equal. The other island, Ophiussa, which lies near Ebusus, is desert and inuch smaller. Of the Gymnesiae, the larger has two cities, Palma and Polentia, one of which, Polentia, is situated in the eastern part of the island, and the other in the western. The length of the island falls but little short of six hundred stadia, and the breadth but little short of two hundred—although Artemidorus has stated the length and breadth at double these figures. The smaller of the two is about two hundred and seventy stadia distant from Polentia. Now although it falls far short of the larger island in size, it is in no respect inferior thereto in the excellence of its soil; for both are blessed with fertility, and also have good harbours, though the harbours are full of reefs at the entrances, so that there is need of vigilance on the part of those who sail in. And it is on account of the fertility of these regions that the inhabitants are peaceable, as is also the case with the people on the island of Ebusus. But merely because a few criminals among them had formed partnerships with the pirates of the high seas, they were all cast into disrepute, and an over-sea expedition was made against them by Metellus, surnamed Balearicus, who is the man that founded their cities. On account of the same fertility of their islands, however, the inhabitants are ever the object of plots, albeit they are peaceable ; still they are spoken of as the best of slingers. And this art they have practised assiduously, so it is said, ever since the Phoenicians took possession
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τὰς νήσους, οὗτοι δὲ καὶ ἐνδῦσαι λέγονται πρώτοι τοὺς ανθρώπους χιτώνας πΧατυσήμους· άζωστοι δ’ ἐπὶ τοὺς αγώνας ἐξῄεσαν, αἰγίδα περὶ τῆ χειρὶ ἔχοντες ἣ πεπυρακτω μόνον ἀκόντιον (σπάνιον δὲ καὶ ΧεΧογχω μόνον σιΒήρψ μικρω), σφενΒόνας δὲ περὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ τρεῖς (μελαγκρα-νίνας,1 σχοίνου εἶδος, ἐξ οὖ πΧεκεται τὰ σχοινία* καὶ Φιλητᾶς γε ἐν Ερμηνεία·1 2 *
ΧευγαΧεος δὲ χιτὼν πεπινω μόνος* ἀμφὶ δ’ αραιή ἰξὺς εἰλεῖται κόμμα μεΧαγκράνινον,ζ ως σχοίνφ ἐ ζωσμένου) μεΧαγκρανίνας 4 ἢ τριχίνας ή νευρίνας* την μεν μακρόκωΧον πρός τὰς μακρο-βοΧίας, τὴν δὲ βραχύκωΧον προς τὰς ἐν βραχεί βοΧάς, τήν δὲ μέση ν πρὸς τὰς μέσας. ήσκουντο δ’ ἐκ παίδων οὕτως ταῖς σφενΒόναις, ωστ οὐδ’ ἄλλως τοῖς παισ\ν άρτον εΒίΒοσαν ανευ του τῆ σφενδόνη5 τυχειν. Βιοπερ ο Μετελλος, προσπΧεων ττρος τ ας νήσους, Βόρρεις ετεινεν υπέρ των καταστρωμάτων σκεπήν προς τάς σφενΒόνας. εἰσή-γαγε δὲ εποίκους τρισχιΧίους των εκ της Ίβηρίας Ρ ωμαίων.
2.	Πρὸς δὲ τῇ εὐκαρπίᾳ τῆς γἧς και τὺ μηδέν
1	μελαγκρανίνας, Kramer, for μελάγκραινος ; so Meineke.
2	Tynvhitt conjectures 'Ερμῆ ἐλεγεία for'Ερμηνεία.
3	μελαγ«ράνινον, Kramer, for μελαγκραίνον ; so Meineke.
4	μελαγκρανίνας, Kramer, for μελαγκραίνας; so Meineke.
5	τῆ σψ€νδόν·η, Casaubon, for the corrupt τῆς σφενδὅντ?* of the MSS.
1	That is, for a shield.
2	But cp. Diodorus Siculus, who says (5. 18) : “ Their
equipment for fighting is three slings (so also Florus 3. 8 =
1. 43 in Roasbach’s ed.); and, of these, they keep one round
the head, another round the belly, and a third in the hands.”
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of the islands. And the Phoenicians are also spoken of as the first to clothe the people there in tunics with a broad border; but the people used to go forth to their fights without a girdle on—with only a goat-skin, wrapped round the arm,1 or with a javelin that had been hardened in the fire (though in rare cases it was also pointed with a small iron tip), and with three slings worn round the head,2 of black-tufted rush (that is, a species of rope-rush, out of which the ropes are woven; and Philetas, too, in his Hermeneia ”3 says, “ Sorry his tunic befouled with dirt; and round about him his slender waist is entwined with a strip of black-tufted rush,” meaning a man girdled with a rush-rope), of black-tufted rush, I say, or of hair or of sinews : the sling with the long straps for the long shots, the one with the short straps for the shots at short range, and the medium sling for the medium shots. And their training in the use of slings used to be such, from childhood up, that they would not so much as give bread to their children unless they first hit it with the sling.4 This is why Metellus, when he was approaching the islands from the sea, stretched hides above the decks as a protection against the slings. And he brought thither as colonists three thousand of the Romans who were in Iberia.
2.	In addition to the fruitfulness of the soil, there
2 The works of Philetas of Cos are lost. This “ Her-
meneia,meaning f 4 Interpretation5? {?), is otherwise unknown. The reference may be to a poem of Philetas which, according to Parthenius (.Erotica 2), was entitled “Hermes.” However, the entire reference lias every appearance of being merely a gloss on “ black-tufted rush,” as was first suggested by Casaubon.
4	So Diodorus 5. 18 and Floras 3. 8.
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τῶν σινομένων θηρίων εύρίσκεσθαι ραΒίως ἐνταῦθα πρόσβστιν οὐδὲ γὰρ τοὺς λαγιΒεΐς επιχωρίους εἰναί φασιν, ἀλλὰ κομισθέντων ἐκ τῆς περαίας ὕπό τινος άρρενος καὶ θηλβίας γενέσθαι τὴν ἐπι-γονήν* ἢ τοσαύτη κατ ἀρχὰς υπηργβν, ὦστε καὶ οίκους ἀνατρἐπειν ἐκ τῆς ὐπονομἣς καὶ ΒένΒρα, καί ἐπὶ τοὺς Ύω μανούς, ὧσπερ εἶπον, άναηκα-σθήναν καταφυγεΐν τοὺς ανθρώπους, νυν μέντοι, το βυμβταχβίρ ιστόν της Θήρας έπικρατβιν ούκ ia την βλάβην, ἀλλὰ λυσιτελώς οι ἔχοντες καρ-πούνταν την γῆν. αύται μὲν οὖν ἐντὸς στηλών των Ηράκλειων καλουμένων,
3.	Προς αύταΐς δὲ δύο νησίΒια, ὧν θάτερον Ἠρας νήσον όνομάζουσι* καὶ δ?; τινες καὶ ταύτας %τηλας καλούσιν. ἔξω δὲ %τηλών τα Γάδειρα, περὶ ὦν τοσοῦτον μόνον εΐρήκαμεν, οτι της Κάλπη? διἐχει περὶ ἔπτακοσίους και πεντήκοντα σταδίους (τῆς δὲ εκβολής του ΒαίτιΒος πλησίον ϊΒρυται), πλείους δ’ εἰσὶ λόγοι περὶ αυτής. οὔτοι γάρ εἰσιν οἱ ἄνδρες οι τα πλεῖστα καὶ μέγιστα ναυκληρία στέλλοντες εἴ? τε τὴν καθ’ ἡμᾶς θά-λατταν και τὴν ἐκτὸς, οὔτε μεγάλην οίκοΰντες
νήσον ου τε τής περαίας νεμόμενον πολλὴν οὔτ’ * 2
_____
2 “The Pillars” was used in various senses in ancient times (cp. § 5 below), but the more common conception in Strabo’s time appears to have been that of Calpe (the Rock of Gibraltar) and Abilyx (Ximiera, ί. c. “ Ape Mountain/’ in Africa). The two isles here referred to as near the Pillars cannot be identified; there are no islands in the.strait at Calpe. Scymnus (142-145) puts the Pillar-isles near Maenaca (now Almunecar), but he says nothing about “ Hera's Island.” Perhaps the isles at Trafalgar—a cape, called by-Mela (2. 6. 9) the Promontory of Juno, on which there was
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is also the fact that no injurious animal can easily be found in the Gymnesiae. For even the rabbits there, it is said, are not native, but the stock sprang from a male and female brought over by some person from the opposite mainland; and this stock was, for a fact, so numerous at first, that they even overturned houses and trees by burrowing beneath them, and that, as I have said,1 the people were forced to have recourse to the Romans. At present, however, the ease with which the rabbits are caught prevents the pest from prevailing; indeed, the landholders reap profitable crops from the soil. Now these islands are this side of what are called the Pillars of Heracles.
3.	Close to the Pillars there are two isles, one of which they call Hera’s Island; moreover, there are some who call also these isles the Pillars.2 Gades, however, is outside the Pillars. Concerning Gades ϊ have said only thus much, that it is about seven hundred and fifty stadia distant from Calpe 3 (that is, it is situated near the outlet of the Baetis), but there is more to be said about it than the others. For example, here live the men who fit out the most and largest merchant-vessels, both for Our Sea and the outer sea, although, in the first place, it is no large island they live in, and, secondly, they do not occupy much of the continent opposite the island, and, thirdly, they are not well-off in the
a temple of Hera (Ptolemaeus 2. 4. 5)—were once regarded as the Pillars. From this, as Gosselin and Groskurd think, the Promontory of Juno became confused with Calpe; hence a Hera’s Island at Calpe, and also» Groskurd adds, the invention of a corresponding isle at Abilyx. Cp. the reference to Artemidorus in § 5 below, and see the discussion of B^rard, Les FJUnicicns ct VOdyssh, vol. i, pp. 264 ff. 8 3. 1. 8.
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αΧΧων εύποροΰντες νήσων, ἀλλὰ πλέον οϊκουντες την θάΧατταν, ὸλίγοι δ’ οίκουρουντες ἢ ἐν Ῥώμη C 169 Βιατρίβοντες. ἐπεὶ πλήθει γε οὐδεμιᾶς ἄν ἀπο-Χείπεσθαι Βόξειε τῶν ἔξω Ῥώμης πόλεων ήκονσα γοῦν ἐν μιᾴ τῶν καθ’ ἡμᾶς τιμήσεων πεντακοσίονς ἄνδρα? τιμηθἐντιις Ιππικούς ΓαΒιτανονς, οσονς ούΒενας οὐδὲ τῶν ’Ιταλιωτῶν πλὴν τῶν Πα-ταουίνων. τοσούτοι δ’ οντος νήσον εχουσιν ον πολὺ μείζονα των εκατόν σταΒίων το μήκος, πλάτος δ’ ἔσθ’ ὅπου καὶ σταΒιαϊον. πόλιν δὲ κατ’ ἀρχὰς μὲν φκονν παντάπασι μικράν3 προσ-έκτισε Κ αύτοΐς Βάλβος Γαδιτανὸς ὁ θριαμβεύσας ἄλλην, ἣν Νἐὰν καΧοΰσι· τὴν δ’ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν Διδὑ-μην, οὐ πΧειόνων είκοσι σταΒίων ούσαν τὴν περίμετρον, οὐδὲ ταυ την στενόχωρουμένην oXiyoi yap οίκονρονσιν εν αυτή Βία το πάντας θαΧαττενειν το πλέον, τοὺς δὲ καὶ τὴν περαίαν οίκεΐν καί μάλιστα τὴν ἐπὶ τὴς προκειμένης νησϊΒος Βία την ευφυΐαν, ἢν ώσπερ άντίποΧιν πεποιήκασι τῇ Διδύμη, χαίροντες τω τόπῳ. oXiyoi δὲ κατὰ σὑγκρισιν καὶ ταύτην οίκουσι καί το επίνειου ο κατεσκεύασεν αύτοΐς Βάλβος ἐν τῇ περαία της ηπείρου. κεΐται δ’ ἐπὶ των εσπερίων τής νήσου μερών ή πόλις, προσεχές δ’ αὐτῇ τεΧενταΐόν ἐστι 1 2
1Cp. δ. 1. 7.
2 In 19 β.ο., for his victory over the Garamantes and other African peoples.
® “New” (City).	4 “Twin” (City).
8 Hardly the islet of Trocadero, Tozer thinks (Selections, p. 110), although the description of the islet by Pliny (4. 36) might suit Trocadero. Both Gosselin and Tozer conjecture that the islet here mentioned by Strabo has disappeared, or rather that all that is left of it is the dangerous reef of rocks off Cadiz to the north.
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possession of other islands; indeed, they live mostly on the sea, though a mere few keep at home or else while away their time at Rome. In population, however, Gades does not fall short, it would seem, of any of the cities except Rome; at any rate I have heard that in one of the censuses of our own time there were five hundred men assessed as Gaditanian Knights—a number not equalled even in the case of the Italian cities except Patavium.1 But though the Gaditanians are so numerous, they occupy an island not much larger than a hundred stadia in length, and in places merely a stadium in breadth. As for their city, the one they lived in at first was very small indeed, but Balbus of Gades, who gained the honour of a triumph,2 founded another for them, which they call fi Nea”3; and the city which is composed of the two they call Didyme/’ 4 although it is not more than twenty stadia in circuit, and even at that not crowded. For only a few stay at home in tlie city, because in general they are all at sea, though some live on the continent opposite the island, and also, in particular, on account of its natural advantages, on the islet that lies off Gades ;5 and because they take delight in its geographical position they have made the islet a rival city, as it were, to Didyme.4 Only a few, however, comparatively speaking, live either on the islet or in the harbour-town 6 which was constructed for them by Balbus on the opposite coast of the mainland. The city of Gades is situated on the westerly parts of the island; and next to it, at the extremity of
6	The Portus Gaclitanus of the Romans, now known as Puerto Real.
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τὺ Κρόνιον πρὸς τῇ νησῖδι* το δ’ Ἠράκλειον ἔπι θάτερα τέτραττται1 πρὸς ἔω, καθ’ δ δὴ μάλιστα τῇ ήττβίρω τυγχάνει συνάπτουσα ἡ νήσος ὅσον σταΒιαιον πορθμόν ἀπολείπουσα. καὶ λἐγουσι μὲν διἐχειν τῆς πόλεως δώδεκα μίλια τὺ ἱερὁν, ἴσον ποιοῦντες τον των ἄθλων καὶ τὸν τῶν μιΧίων αριθμόν ἔστι δὲ μεῖζον καὶ σχεδόν τι τοσοῦτον ὅσον ἐστὶ τὺ τοῦ μήκους της νήσον μήκος $* ἐστὶ τῆς νήσου το από της Βυσεως ἐπὶ τὴν άνατοΧήν.
4.	Ἑρύθειαν δὲ τὰ Γάδειρα ἔοικε λέγειν ὁ Φερεκὑδης, ἐν ἦ τὰ περὶ τὸν Γηρυὁνην μυθεύουσιν. ἄλλοι δὲ τὴν παραβββΧημένην ταύτῃ τῇ πόλει νήσον, πορθμφ σταΒιαίω Βιειρηομένην, τὺ βυβοτον όρώντςς, οτ ι των νβμομένων αυτόθι ττ ρο βάτων τὺ γάλα ὸρὺν οὐ ποιεῖ, τυροποιοϋσί τε πολλῷ ὕδατι μίξαντες διὰ τὴν πιότητα, ἐν πεντήκοντα τε ήμέραις ττ νίβεται το ζῷον, εἰ μή τις άποσγάζοι τι του αϊματος. ξηρὰ δὲ ἐστιν ἦν νέμονται βο-τάνην, ἀλλὰ Triaivei σφόΒρα· τβκμαίρονται δ’ ἐκ τούτου 1 2 πεπλάσθαι τον μύθον τον περὶ τὰ βουκό-Χια του Γηρυὸνου. κοινῇ μέντοι συνφκισται ττ ας ό αίηιάΧος.
1	τά, before πρός, Jones deletes.
2	τοότου, from the margin of o, for του (ABO/); so the other editors.
1	This strait is now called the River of St. Peter.
2	Roman miles,	3 0! Heracles.
4 Strabo means the longitudinal distance between the two extremities of the island. For his definition of “length,” see 2. 1. 32 (vol. i, p. 321). Strabo thought that the length
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the island and near the islet, is the temple of Cronus; but the temple of Heracles is situated on the other side, facing towards the east, just where the island runs, it so happens, most closely to the mainland, thus leaving a strait of only about a stadium in width.1 And they say that the temple is twelve miles2 distant from the city, thus making the number of the miles equal to that of the Labours ;3 yet the distance is greater than that and amounts to almost as much as the length of the island ; and the length of the island is that from the west to the east.4
4.	By “ Erytlieia,” in which the myth-writers place the adventures of Geryon, Pherecydes seeins to mean Gades.5 Others, however, think that Erytheia is the island that lies parallel to this city and is separated from it by a strait of a stadium in width,6 that is, in view of the fine pasturage there, because the milk of the flocks that pasture there yields no whey. And when they make cheese they first mix the milk with a large amount of water, on account of the fat in the milk. Further, the animals choke to death within fifty days, unless you open a vein and bleed them. The grass upon which they graze is dry, but it makes them very fat; and it is from this fact, it is inferred, that the myth about the cattle of Geryon has been fabricated. The whole of the coast, however, is peopled jointly.7
of the island ran about east and west, but it really runs about north-north-west to south-south-east.
6	Cp. 3. 2. 11.	« Cp. Pliny 4. 36.
7	That is, by both Tyrians and Iberians. We are left to assume that the interior of the island was peopled by Tyrians alone.
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5.	Περὶ δὲ τῆς κτίσεως των Γαδείρων τοιαϋτα λἑγοντες μεμνηνται ΓαΒιτανοϊ χρησμόν τινος, ον γενἑσθαι φασι Τυρίοις κελεὑοντα ἐπὶ τὰς Ἠρα-κλέονς στήλας αποικίαν πέμψαι* τοὺς δὲ πεμφθέν-τα? κατ άσκοπης χάριν, ἐπειδὴ κατὰ τὸν πορθμον εηενοντο τον κατά την Κάλπην, νομίσαντας τέρ-μονας είναι της οικουμένης καί τής Ἠρακλἐὰυς στρατβίας τα άκρα τα1 ποιονντα τον πορθμον, C 170 ταῦτα δ’ αὐτὰ καλ Στήλας ὀνομάζειν τὺ λόγιον, κατασχειν εις τι χωρίον ἐντὸς τῶν στενών, ἐν φ νῦν ἐστιν ἡ των Ἐξιτανῶν πόλις· ἐνταῦθα δὲ θνσαντας, μὴ ηενομενων καΧών των ιερείων, άνα-κάμήται πάλιν, χρόνφ δ’ ύστερον τους πεμφθέν-τιις προελθεῖν ἔξο> τοῦ πορθμον πβρϊ χιλίονς καί πβντακοσίονς σταΒίονς εἰς νήσον 'ΈΙρακλέους ίεράν, κειμένην κατά πόλιν Ὀ νόβαν τής Ίβηρίας, καί νομίσαντας ενταύθα είναι τάς Στήλας θνσαι τω θεψ, μὴ ηενομένων δὲ πάλιν καλών των ιερείων, ἐπανελθεῖν οἴκαδε, τω δὲ τρίτῳ στῶτῷ τοὺς άφικομένονς Γάδειρα κτίσαι καλ ΙΒρύσασθαι το ιερόν επί τοῖς ὲᾤοις τῆ? νήσου τὴν δὲ πόλιν ἐπὶ τοῖς έσπερίοις. διὰ δὲ τοῦτο τοὺς μὲν δοκεῖν τὰ ἄκρα τοῦ πορθμον τάς Στήλας είναι, τους δὲ τὰ Γάδειρα, τοὺς δ’ ἔτι πορρώτερον των Γαδείρων ἔξω προκεϊσθαι. ἔνιοι δὲ Στήλας νπελαβον την Ίίάλπην καί την ’Αβίλνκα, το άντικείμενον ορος
1 τά, Corais inserts before ποιούντο. 1 2
1	In speaking of the Pillars or the Strait, Strabo always means “east of” by inside55 and “west of” by “outside.”
2	Oosselin would emend to “five hundred,” thus making the limit of the second expedition the cape of Trafalgar ana
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5.	In telling stories of the following sort about the founding of Gades, the Gaditanians recall a certain oracle, which was actually given, they say, to the Tyrians, ordering them to send a colony to the Pillars of Heracles: The men who were sent for the sake of spying out the region, so the story goes, believed, when they got near to the strait at Calpe, that the two capes which formed the strait were ends of the inhabited world and of Heracles’ expedition, and that the capes themselves were what the oracle called “Pillars”; and they therefore landed at a place inside1 the narrows, namely, where the city of the Exitanians now is; and there they offered sacrifice, but since the sacrifices did not prove favourable they turned homeward again; but the men who were sent at a later period went on outside the strait, about fifteen hundred stadia,2 to an island sacred to Heracles, situated near the city of Onoba in Iberia, and believing that this was where the Pillars were they offered sacrifice to the god, but since again the sacrifices did not prove favourable they went back home; but the men who arrived on the third expedition founded Gades, and placed the temple in the eastern part of the island but the city in the western. For this reason some are of the opinion that the capes at the strait are the Pillars; others, Gades; and others that they lie on ahead still farther outside the strait than Gades. Again, some have supposed that Calpe and Abilyx are the Pillars, Abilyx being that mountain in Libya
its islets, which are 230 stadia east of Gades, since Gades is 750 stadia (3. 1. δ) from Calpe. But Onoba (Huelva), near which this unidentified island is, is near the mouth of the Odiel River* sixty miles west of Gades.
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ἐκ τῆς Λιβύης, ο φησιν Ερατοσθένης ἐν τῷ Με-ταγωνίῳ, Νομαδικφ ἔθνει, ίΒρνσθαι· οι δὲ τὰς πλησίον έκατέρου νησίδας, ων την έτέραν Ἠρας νήσον όνομάζουσιν. Ἀρτεμίδωρος δὲ τὴν μὲν τῆς Ἠρας νήσον teal lepov Χέγει αὐτῆς, ἄλλην δὲ φησιν είναι τινα, ουδ’ Ἀβίλυκα ορος οὐδὲ Με-τ αιώνιον έθνος. καί τὰς Πλαγκτὰς καὶ τὰ? Έ,υμπΧηγάΒας ἐνθάδε μεταφέρουσί τινες, ταντας είναι νομίζοντες ΧτηΧας, ὰς Πίνδαρος καΧεΐ πυΧας ΤαΒειρίΒας, εἰς ταύτας νστάτας άφϊχθαι φάσκων τον 'ΊΙρακΧέα. καὶ Αικαίαρχος δὲ καὶ Ερατοσθένης καὶ Πολύβιος και οι πλεῖστοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων περὶ τον πορθμόν άποφαίνουσι τὰς 2τήλας. οἷ δὲ Τβηρες καί Αίβνες εν Γαδείροις είναι φασιν, οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐοικέναι στήΧαις τα περί τον πορθμόν, οι δὲ τὰς ἐν τῷ Ἠρακλείῳ τῷ ἐν Γαδείροις χαλκάς όκταπηχεις, ἐν αῖς άναγεγραπται το ἀνάλωμα τῆς κατασκευής του Ιερού, ταῦτας Χέγεσθαί φασιν ἐφ’ ὰς ερχόμενοι οι τεΧέσαντες τον πΧονν καλ θύοντες τω ηρακΧεΐ Βιαβοηθήναι παρεσκεν-ασαν, ώς τοῦτ’ εἶναι καὶ γῆς καὶ θαΧάττης τὺ πέρας. τούτον δ’ εἶναι πιθανώτατον καί ΙΊσσει-Βώνιος ηγείται τον λόγον, τὸν δὲ χρησμόν καί τους ποΧΧούς αποστόλους ψευσμα Φοινικικόν. περὶ μὲν οὐν τῶν αποστολών τί ἄν τις Βιισχυρί-σαιτο προς εΧεγχον ή πίστιν, ονΒετέρως παρά-Χογον ον1; τὺ δὲ τὰς νησϊΒας ή τα ορη μη φάσκειν
1	ὅν? Kramer inserts, from Casaubon’s conj.; so Meineke. 1 2
1	The passage referred to is otherwise unknown to us.
2	That is, the account that associates the Pillars of Heracles with the bronze pillars.
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opposite Calpe which is situated, according to Eratosthenes, in Metagonium, country of a nomadic tribe; while others have supposed that the isles near each mountain, one of which they call Hera’s Island, are the Pillars. Artemidorus speaks of Hera’s Island and her temple, and he says there is a second isle, yet he does not speak of Mount Abilyx or of a Metagonian tribe. There are some who transfer hither both the Planctae and the Symplegades, because they believe these rocks to be the pillars which Pindar calls the “gates of Gades” when he asserts that they are the farthermost limits reached by Heracles.1 And Dicaearchus, too, and Eratosthenes and Polybius and most of the Greeks represent the Pillars as in the neighbourhood of the strait. But the Iberians and Libyans say that the Pillars are in Gades, for the regions in the neighbourhood of the strait in no respect, they say, resemble pillars. Others say that it is the bronze pillars of eight cubits in the temple of Heracles in Gades, whereon is inscribed the expense incurred in the construction of the temple, that are called the Pillars; and those people who have ended their voyage with visiting these pillars and sacrificing to Heracles have had it noisily spread abroad that this is the end of both land and sea. Posei-donius, too, believes this to be the most plausible account of the matter,2 but that the oracle and the many expeditions from Tyre are a Phoenician lie.3 Now, concerning the expeditions, what could one affirm with confidence as to their falsity or trustworthiness when neither of the two opinions is contrary to reason ? But to deny that the isles or
3	Cp. the proverbial “Punic faith.”
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έοικεναι στηΧαις, ἀλλὰ ζητεῖν ἐπὶ των κυρίως λεγομένων στηλών τοὺς τῆ? οικουμένης ορούς ή τής στρατβίας της Ἠρακλὲους ἔχει μὲν τινα νουν 171 ἔθο? γὰρ παλαιόν ὕπἣρχε τὺ τίθεσθαι τοιούτους ορούς, καθάπερ οι Ῥηγῖνοι τὴν στυλίδα ἔθεσαν τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ Πορθμᾤ κειμένην, πυργίον τι, καὶ ὁ τοῦ ΠεΧώρου λεγόμενος πύργος ἀντίκειται τ αυτή τῇ στυλίδι* καὶ οἱ Φιλαίνων λεγόμενοι βωμοί κατά μέσην που τὴν μεταξύ των Χύρτεων <γήν καί ἐπὶ τ φ Ισθμφ τω Κορινθιάζω μνημονεύεται στήλη τις Ιδρυμένη προτερον, ἣν έστησαν κοινή οι την ’Αττικήν συν τῆ Μεγαρίδι κατασχόντες "Ιωνες, εξεΧαθέντες εκ της Πελοποννήσου, καὶ οἱ κατασχὸντες την Πελοπόννησον, ἐπιγράψαντες ἐπὶ μὲν του προς τῇ Μεγαρίδι μέρους,
τάδ’ οὐχὶ Πελοπόννησος, ἀλλ’ Τωνία, ἐκ δὲ θατέρου,
τάδ’ ἐστὶ Πελοπόννησος, οὐκ Τωνία.
Αλέξανδρος δὲ τἣςΤνδικἣς στρατείας όρια βωμούς εθετο εν τοῖς τοποις εἰς οὺς ύστατους άφίκετο των προς ταῖς άνατοΧαΐς Τνδῶν, μιμούμενος τον Ἠρακλέα καὶ τον Διόνυσόν. ἦν μὲν δὴ τὺ ἔθος τοῦτο. * 3
1 See 6. 15.	2 See 1. 1. 17.
3	See 17. 3. 20, where Strabo gives the place a different position, namely, on the coast of the Greater Syrfcis, i. ει on the Gulf of Sidra. These altars were said to have been erected at the boundary between the Carthaginian Empire and Cyrenaiea by the Carthaginian in honour of the two Philaeni brothers, who, in order to settle the boundary favourably for Carthage, had given themselves up to be
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the mountains resemble pillars, and to search for the limits of the inhabited world or of the expedition of Heracles at Pillars that were properly so called, is indeed a sensible thing to do; for it was a custom in early times to set up landmarks like that. For instance, the people of Rhegium set up the column—a sort of small tower—which stands at the strait;1 and opposite this column there stands what is called the Tower of Pelorus.2 And in the land about midway between the Syrtes there stand what are called the Altars of the Philaeni.3 And mention is made of a pillar placed in former times on the Isthmus of Corinth, which was set up in common by those Ionians who, after their expulsion from the Peloponnesus, got possession of Attica together with Megaris, and by the peoples 4 who got possession of the Peloponnesus; they inscribed on the side of the pillar which faced Megaris, "This is not the Peloponnesus, but Ionia,” on the other, “This is the Peloponnesus, not Ionia.”5 Again, Alexander set up altars,6 as limits of bis Indian Expedition, in the farthermost regions reached by him in Eastern India, thus imitating Heiiacles and Dionysus. So then, this custom was indeed in existence.
buried alive in the sand at the boundary (Sallust Jugurtha 79). Pliny (5. 4) says that the altars were of sand, thus implying that the altars were merely the sand-heaps over the two bodies.
4	The Aeolians and Dorians (see 8. 1. 2).
5	Plutarch (Theseus 25) also quotes the couplet, and says that the pillar was set up by Theseus. Strabo gives a fuller account in 9. 1. 6-7.
6	Alexander set up twelve altars in honour of the twelve geds (Diodorus Siculus 17. 95).
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6.	Ἀλλὰ καί τοὺς Τόπους εἰκὸς ἐστι μετα-Χαμβάνειν τὴν αυτήν πρὅσηγὰρίαν, καί μάλιστα ἐπειδὰν ὁ χρόνος Βιαφθείρη τους τεθβντας ὄρους. οὐ γὰρ νῦν οἱ Φιλαίνων βωμοί μ&ουσιν, ἀλλ’ ο τόπος μετείληφβ τὴν προσηγορίαν*^, οὐδὲ ἐν τῇ Ινδικῇ στήλας φασὶν ὰραθἣναι λιμένας οὐθ’ Ἠρακλὲους οὔτε Λιονὑσου, καὶ Χεγ0μενων μέντοι καί Βεικνυμενων των τόπων τινῶν κέ Μακεδόνες ἐπίστευον τούτους είναι στήλας ἐν οἶς τι σημεῖον εΰρισκον ἣ τῶν περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον Ιστορούμενων ἣ τῶν περὶ τὸν Ἠρακλέαι* κάνταΰθα δὴ τοὺς μὲν πρώτους ούκ αν άπιστήσαι τις ο^οις θρήσασθαι χειροκμήψοις τισί, βωμοΐς ἣ πύpyoις ἣ στυλίσιν, ἐπὶ τῶν τόπων εις οϋς υστάτους ήκον τοὺς επιφανέστατους (επιφανέστατοι δὲ οἱ πορθμοί και τα επικείμενα ορη και αι νησϊΒες προς το άποΒηΧοϋν εσχατιάς τε και ἀρχὰς τόπων), εκΧιπόντων δὲ τῶν χειροκμήτων υπομνημάτων μετενεχθήναι του-νομα εἰ? τοὺς τόπους, εϊτε τὰ? νησϊΒάς τις βου-Χεται Χέγειν εϊτε τάς άκρας τάς ποιουσας τον πορθμόν· τούτο yap ήΒη Βιορίσασθαι χαλεπόν, ποτεροις χρὴ προσάψαι την επίκΧησιν, Βία το άμφοτέροις εοικεναι τάς 2τὴλας. λέγω δὲ ἐοικέναι, διότι ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις ΪΒρυνται τόποις οϊ σαφώς τάς εσχατιάς υπαηορεύουσι, καθ* δ καὶ στόμα εϊρηται ὁ πορθμός καί οὗτος καὶ ἄλλοι πΧείους· τὺ δὲ στόμα προς μεν εϊσπΧουν αρχή ἐστι, πρὸς δὲ έκπλου ν έσχατον. τὰ οὖν ἐπὶ τῷ στόματι νησίΒια, εχοντα τό εὐπερίγραφὸν τε καὶ 1 2
1	On the occasion of Alexander’s Indian campaign.
2	Specifically Strabo has in mind Calpe and Abilyx.
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6.	More than that, it is reasonable for the place where a landmark is to take on the same appellation, and especially after time has once destroyed the landmark that has been set up. For instance, the Altars of the Philaeni no longer remain, yet the place has taken on the appellation. In India, too, there are no pillars, it is said, either of Heracles or of Dionysus to be seen standing, and, of course, when certain of the places there were spoken of or pointed out to the Macedonians,1 they believed to be Pillars those places only in which they found some sign of the stories told about Dionysus or of those about Heracles. So, in the case of Gades, too, one might not disbelieve that the first visitors used, so to speak, “ hand-wrought ” landmarks—altars or towers or pillars—setting them up in the most conspicuous of the farthermost places they came to (and the most conspicuous places for denoting both the ends and beginnings of regions are the straits, the mountains there situated,2 and the isles), and that when the hand-wrought monuments had disappeared, their name was transferred to the places—whether you mean thereby the isles, or the capes that form the strait. For this is a distinction now hard to make —I mean to which of the two we should attach the appellation—because the term “ Pillars ” suits both. I say “suits” because both are situated in places of a sort that clearly suggest the ends; and it is on the strength of this fact that the strait has been called a mouth,”—not only this strait, but several others as well: that is, as you sail in, the mouth is the beginning, and, as you sail out, the end. Accordingly, it would not be foolish for one to liken to pillars the isles at the mouth, since they have
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σημειώδες, οὐ φαύλως στήλαις άπεικάζοι τις ἀν* ώς δ’ αὔτως καὶ τὰ ὄρη τἀ ἐπικείμενα τῷ πορθμφ καὶ εξοχήν τινα τοιαύτην ἐμφαίνοντα οίαν αἱ C 172 στυΧίδες ἣ αἱ στήΧαι· καὶ ὁ Πίνδαρος οὕτως ἂν όρθώς λἐγοι πὑλας Γαδειρίδας, εἰ ἐπὶ τοῦ στόματος νοοΐντο αι στήΧαι· πόλαις ἔοικε τὰ στόματα. τὰ δὲ Γάδειρα οὐκ ἐν τοιοὑτοις ϊδρνται τἀποις ώστε άποδηΧονν εσχατιάν, ἀλλ’ ἐν μἐση πως κεΐται μεγάλη παραλία κοΧπώδει, τὺ δὲ ἐπ’ αὐτὰ? άναφερειν τὰ? ἐν τω Ἠρακλείῳ στήλας τῷ ἐνθάδε ήττον εύλογον, ώς ἐμοὶ φαίνεται* ον γάρ εμπόρων ἀλλ’ ηγεμόνων μᾶλλον ὰρ-ξαντών του ονόματος τούτου κρατήσαι πιθανόν την δόξαν, καθάπερ καί επί των Ινδικών στηλών. ἄλλο) ς τε καὶ ἣ επιγραφή, ἦν φασι ν,1 οὐκ ἀφίδρυμα ἱερόν δηΧονσα, ἀλλὰ άναΧώματος κεφάΧαιον, άντιμαρτυρει τω Χόγφ* τὰς γὰρ Ἠρακλείονς στήλας μνημεία είναι δει της εκείνον μεγαΧονργίας, ου της Φοινίκων δαπάνης.
7.	Φησὶ δὲ ὁ Πολύβιος κρήνη ν εν τῷ Ἠρακλείῳ τῷ ἐν Γαδείροις είναι, βαθμών όΧίγων κατάβασιν εχονσαν εις τό ύδωρ πότιμον, ἣν ταῖς παΧιρροίαις της θαΧάττης άντιπαθεΐν, κατά μεν τὰς πΧήμας εκΧείπονσαν, κατά δε τὰς άμπώτεις πΧηρουμενην. αΐτιάται δ’ ὅτι τὺ πνεύμα τὺ ἐκ τον βάθους εἰς
1 φασιν, Corais, for φησιν; so subsequent editors.
1 On the bronze pillars (§ 5).
^ a That is, the dedication to Heracles of a reproduction (in bronze) of the original pillars, with a record of his achievements.
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the attributes of being both sharp of outline and conspicuous as signs; and so, in the same way, it would not be foolish to liken to pillars the mountains that are situated at the strait, since they present just such a prominent appearance as do columns or pillars. And in this way Pindar would be right in speaking of the “ gates of Gades,” if the pillars were conceived of as at the mouth; for the mouths of straits are like gates. But Gades is not situated in sucli a geographical position as to denote an end; rather it lies at about the centre of a long coastline that forms a bay. And the argument that refers those pillars which are in the temple of Heracles at Gades to the Pillars of Heracles is less reasonable still, as it appears to me. For it is plausible that the fame of the name “ Pillars of Heracles ” prevailed because the name originated, not with merchants, but rather with commanders, just as in the case of the Indian pillars; and besides that, “the inscription ”1 which they speak of, since it does not set forth the dedication of a reproduction2 but instead a summary of expense, bears witness against -fhe argument; for the Heracleian pillars should be reminders of Heracles’ mighty doings, not of the expenses of the Phoenicians.
7.	Polybius says that there is a spring in the Heradeium 3 at Gades, with a descent of only a few steps to the water (which is good to drink), and that the spring behaves inversely to the flux and reflux of the sea, since it fails at the time of the flood-tides and fills up at the time of the ebb-tides. And he alleges as the cause of this that the air
3	The Heradeium includes both the temple and the sacred precinct of Heracles (cp. § 9 below).
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τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν τῆς γῆς ἐκπῖπτον, καΧυφθείσης μὲν αὐτῆς ὺπὺ τοῦ κύματος κατὰ τὰς έπιβάσεις τῆς θαλάττης, etpyerai των οικείων τοιοντων εξόδων, άναστρέψαν δὲ εἰς τὰ ἐντὸς ἐμφράττει τοὺς τῆς πη γῆ? πόρους καὶ ποιεῖ Χειψυδρίαν, ηυμνωθείσης πάλιν, ευθνπορήσαν ἐλευθεροῖ τὰς φΧέβας της πηγἣν, ὥστ’ άναβΧνειν εὐπόρως. Ἀρτεμίδωρος δὲ ἀντειπὼν τούτῳ καὶ α μα παρ’ αυτόν τινα θεὶς αίτναν, μνησθεϊς δὲ καὶ τῆς 2ιλα-νοῦ Βόξης τοῦ συγγραφέως, οὔ μοι δοκεῖ μνήμης αξία είπεΐν, ώς ἀν ιδιώτης περὶ ταϋτα καί αντος καί ΧιΧανος. Ποσειδώνιος δὲ ψευδή Χέγων την Ιστορίαν είναι ταύτην δύο φησὶ εἶναι φρεατα ἐν τῷ Ἠρακλείῳ καὶ τρίτον ἐν τῇ πόλει· τῶν δ’ ἐν τῷ Ἠρακλείῳ τὺ μὲν μικρότερου υδρευόμενων συνεχώς ανθωραν καί εκΧείπειν, καὶ διαλειπὁντων τῆς ὕδρείας πΧηρούσθαι πάλιν* τὺ δὲ μεῖζον δι’ όλης τῆς ημέρας την νδρείαν ἔχον, μειούμενον μέντοι, καθάπερ καί τὰλλα φρέατα πάντα, νύκτωρ πΧηρούσθαι, μηκέτι υδρευόμενων* ἐπειδὴ δὲ συμπίπτει κατά τον τής συμπληρώσεων καιρόν ἡ ἄμπωτις πολλάκις, πεπιστεύσθαι καινώς1 ύπο των ἐγχωρίων την αντιπάθειαν.2 ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἡ Ιστορία πεπίστευται και οντος εϊρηκε καί ἡμεῖς ἐν τοῖς παραδόξοις θρυΧονμένην παρειΧήφαμεν·
1	Casaubon and subsequent editors emend καινως to κενώς.
2	αντιπάὅειαν, Xylander, for ἀντίνλοιαν; so subsequent editors.
1	Polybius has said that there was “ a spring in the Hera-cleium”; Poseidonius says two wells ” ; but Pliny (2. 100) says> “At Gades, which is very near the temple of Heracles,
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which is expelled from the depths of the earth to the surface, if the surface be covered by the waters at the time of the overflows of the sea, is shut off from its proper exits there, and turning back into the interior blocks up the passages of the spring and thus causes a failure of water, whereas if the surface be bared of the waters again the air passes straight forward and thus sets free the veins of the spring, so that it gushes forth abundantly. As for Artemidorus, although he speaks out against Polybius and at the same time puts forth a cause of his own, and also recalls the opinion of Silanus the historian, he does not seem to ine to have stated anything worth recording, since both he himself and Silanus are, you might say, laymen with respect to these matters. But Poseidonius, although he calls the story of this spring false, says that there are two wells1 in the Heracleium and a third in the city; and, of the two wells in the Heracleium, if you draw water continuously from the smaller it actually fails in the same hour, and if you leave off drawing the water, it fills up again; whereas you may draw water all day long from the larger (though it is diminished thereby, of course, just as all other wells are), and it fills up by night if you no longer draw from it, but since the ebb-tide often occurs at the particular time of the well’s fullness, the natives have believed anew in the inverse-behaviour. Now not only has Poseidonius told us that the story has been believed, but I too, since it is told over and over again among the paradoxes,2 have been taught the story. And I
there is a spring, enclosed like a well,” to which he ascribes the phenomenon of the inverse-behaviour.
8	The paradoxes constituted an important part of the teachings of the Stoics; and Strabo was a Stoic.
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173 ἡκούομεν δὲ καὶ φρεατα είναι, τα μὲν πρὸ τῆς ττολεως ἐν τοῖς κήποις τὰ δὲ ἐντὸς, διὰ δὲ την μοχθηρίαν τον ΰδατος κατά την πόλιν Βεξαμενάς επιποΧάζειν τοῦ Χακκαίου ΰδατος* εἰ μέντοι καί τούτων τι των φρεάτων επιΒείκνυται την τῆς ἀντιπαθείας υπόνοιαν, ονκ ἴσμεν, τὰς δ* αίτιας, εἴπερ συμβαίνει ταΰτα ούτως, ως εν χαΧεποίς άποΒέχεσθαι δεῖ. εἰκὸς μὲν γὰρ οὕτως εχειν ως α Πολύβιος φησιν* είκός δὲ καὶ τῶν φΧεβών τινας των πηγαίων νοτισθείσας ἔξωθεν χαννοΰσθαι και παρέκχυσιν εις τα πΧάγια μάΧΧον διδόναι τοῖς υδασιν η άναθΧίβειν κατά το άρχαίον ρειθρον εἰς τὴν κρήνη ν (νοτίζεσθαι δ’ άναηκαίον, επικΧν-σαντος του κύματος). εἰ δ’, ώσπερ ’Αθηνόδωρός φησιν, εισπνοή τε και εκπνοη το συμβαϊνον περί τὰς πΧημμνρίδας και περί τάς άμπώτεις εοικεν, είναι αν τινα των ρεόντων ὑδάτων, α κατ’ αΧΧονς μεν πόρους εχει την εκρνσιν κατά φνσιν εις την επιφάνειαν, ὧν δὴ τὰ στόματα πηγάς καί κρηνας καΧονμεν, κατ’ αΧΧονς δὲ πόρους σννεΧκεται προς το της θαΧάττης βάθος* καὶ σννεξαίροντα μεν εκείνην, ώστε πΧημμυρείν, όταν olov ἡ ἐκπνοὴ γίνηται, τὺ οίκειον άποΧείπει ρειθρον, πάΧιν Β* αναχωρεί προς τὺ οίκειον ρειθρον όταν κάκείνη Χάβη την άναχώρησιν*
8. Οὐκ οἶδα δὲ πώς κατ’ άΧΧα Βεινούς άπο-φαίνων ό ΐίοσειδώνιος τοὺς Φοίνικας, ενταύθα 1
1 Strabo considered Athenodorus and Poseidonius the best authorities on the ocean and the tides (1. 1. 9). He has already compared the sea to animated beings (1. 3. 8). And it was a popular doctrine among the Greek and Roman philosophers that the universe was an animal; and in this way they accounted for the tides (Pomponius Mela 3. 1).
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have been hearing that there are still other wells, some in the gardens in front of the city, and others within the city, but that on account of the impurity of the water reservoirs of cistern-water are prevalent in the city. Whether, however, any of these wells proves the truth of the supposition of the inverse-behaviour, I do not know. But as for the causes alleged—if it be true that the case is as reported— we should, regarding the problem as a difficult one, welcome them. For it is reasonable to suppose that the cause is what Polybius says it is; and it is reasonable to suppose also that some of the veins of the spring, if soaked from the outside, become relaxed and thus afford their water an outflow at the sides, instead of forcing it up along the old channel into the spring (the veins are of necessity soaked when the tidal wave has washed over the land). Yet if, as Athenodorus says, the case with the flood-tides and with the ebb-tides is like inhalation and exhalation,1 then, of the flowing waters, he says, there might be some which by certain passages (whose mouths, of course, we call fountains or springs) naturally have their outflow to the surface, and by certain other passages are drawn in together to the depths of the sea; that is, in helping raise the sea 2 to flood-tide when the exhalation, as it were, takes place, they abandon their proper channel, and then retreat to tlieir proper channel again when the sea itself takes its retreat.
8.	I do not know how Poseidonius, who in other instances has represented the Phoenicians as clever
2	See the argument of Strato the physicist and the discussion of Strabo in 1. 3. 4-5.
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STRABO
μωρίαν μάΧΧον ή δριμύτητα αυτών κατέγνωκεν. ημέρα μὲν γὰρ καὶ νὺξ τῇ τοῦ ἡλίου περιφορά1 μετρείται, τοτὲ μὲν ὕπὺ γῆς οντος, τότε δὲ υπέρ γῆς φαινομένου· φησὶ δὲ τὴν τοῦ ωκεανού κίνησιν υπέχειν άστροειΒή ττερίοΒον, την μεν ημερήσιον άποΒιΒουσαν, τὴν δὲ μηνιαίαν, την δ’ ενιαυσιαιαν συμπαθῶς τῇ σεΧήνη* ὅταν γὰρ αὕτη ζωΒΙου μέγεθος νπερεχη τοῦ όρίζοντος, άρχεσθαι ΒιοιΒεΐν 1 2 τὴν θάλαττα ν και επιβαίνειν της γης αἰσθητῶς μέχρι μέσουρανήσεως* έκκΧίναντος δὲ τοῦ άστρου, πάλιν άναχωρειν το πέλαγος κατ’ ὀλίγον, εως αν ζφΒιον ύπερέχη τής Βύσεως ή σελήνη* ειτα μένειν τοσοῦτον εν τῇ αὐτῇ καταστάσει χρόνον οσον η σελήνη συνάπτει προς αυτήν την Βύσιν, καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον τοσοῦτον ὅσον κινηθεΐσα υπό γης ζφΒιον άπόσχοι αν του όρίζοντος* ειτ επιβαίνειν πάΧιν εως του νπο γην μεσουρανήματος* ειτ άναχωρειν εως ἂν πρὸς τὰς άνατοΧάς περιχωρήσασα ἡ σελήνη ζωΒιον του όρίζοντος άπόσχη· μένειν δὲ μέχρις αν C 174 ζφΒιον υπέρ γης μετεωρισθή, καὶ πάΧιν επιβαίνειν. τ αυτήν μεν είναι Χέγει την ημερήσιον περίοΒον* τὴν δὲ μηνιαίαν, οτ ι μέγισται μεν αι παΧίρροιαι γίγνονται περί τὰ? συνόδους, εἶτα μειουνται μέχρι Βιχοτόμου* πάΧιν δ’ αΰξονται μέχρι πανσεΧήνου, καί μειουνται πάΧιν εως Βιχοτόμου φθινάΒος* ειθ’
1 τ$ . . . -περιφορά, Corais, for ἡ . . . -περιφορά; so the subsequent editors.
s ὅιοιὅεῖν, the reading of the Epitome, for ὅεῖν ΑΒΟΕί.
1	That is, 30°.
2	That is, when the sun and moon meet or pass each other in the same degree of the zodiac; and hence at the time of the new moon.
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people, can here charge them with foolishness rather than shrewdness. In the first place, a day and night is measured by the revolution of the sun, which, at one time, is below the earth, but, at another, shines above the eaiith. And yet Poseidon ius says that the movement of the ocean is subject to periods like those of the heavenly bodies, since, behaving in accord with the moon, the movement exhibits first the diurnal, secondly the monthly, and thirdly the yearly period; for when the moon rises above the horizon to the extent of a zodiacal sign,1 the sea begins to swell, and perceptibly invades the land until the moon is in the meridian; but when the heavenly body has begun to decline, the sea retreats again, little by little, until the moon rises a zodiacal sign above her setting; then remains stationary until such time as the moon reaches the setting itself, and, still more than that, until such time as the moon, moving on below the earth, should be a sign distant from the horizon; then invades the land again until the moon reaches the meridian below the earth; then retreats until the moon, moving round towards lier risings, is a sign distant from the horizon; but remains stationary again until the inoon is elevated a sign above the earth, and then it again invades the land. This, he continues, is the diurnal period. As for the monthly period, he says the flux and reflux become greatest about the time of the conjunction,2 and then diminish until the half-moon ;3 and, again, they increase until the full inoon and diminish again until the waning half-moon;4 and then, until the
5 The first quarter.	4 The third quarter.
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STRABO
ἔὼς των συνόδων αι αυξήσεις, πλεονάζειν δὲ και χρόνω και τάχει τὰς αυξήσεις, τ ας δ' ενιαυσιαίας παρά των εν Γαδείροις πυθεσθαι φησι, λεγόντων ως κατά θερινάς τροπάς μάλιστα αυξοιντο και αι αναχωρήσεις καί αι επιβάσεις. εικάζει δ’ αυτός ἀπὸ των τροπών μειοϋσθαι μεν εως Ισημερίας, αυξεσθαι δε εως χειμερινών τροπών, ειτα μειου-σθαι μόχρι εαρινής ισημερίας, είτ αυξεσθαι μέχρι θερινών τροπών. τῶν δὲ περιόδων τούτων ούσών καθ' εκάστην ημέραν καί νύκτα, τον συνάμφω χρόνον δὶς μεν επιβαινούσης της θάλάττης, δὶς δὲ άναχωρούσης, τεταγμένως δὲ καί τών ημερησίων χρόνων καί τών νυκτερινών, πώς ο ιόν τε πολλάκις μεν σνμβαίνειν κατά τάς άμπώτεις την πλήρωσιν του φρέατος, μὴ πολλάκις δὲ τὴν λειψυδρίαν; ἢ πολλάκις μὲν, μὴ Ισάκις δε; ἣ καὶ ισάκις1 μεν, τούς δε Γαδεἱρίτας ταῦτα μὲν μὴ Ικανούς γενεσθαι τηρήσαι τὰ καθ’ ημέραν γινόμενα, τάς δ’ ενιαυσίους περιόδους εκ τών άπαξ συμβαινόντων κατ έτος τηρήσαι; 2 αλλά μήν ὅτι γε πιστεύει αὐτοῖς, δῆλον ἐξ ὧν καὶ προσεικάζει γίνεσθαι3 τὰς μειώσεις καί πάλιν αυξήσεις άπο τροπών επί τροπάς τε ετερας κάκεϊθεν πάλιν επανόδους. καί μήν
1	ὅἐ, before μεν, Meineke omits.
2	τά καθ’ ἡμἐρον γινἐμενα, after τηρησαι, Corais and the others omit.
3	γίνεσὅαι, Corais, for yev4c9cu; the subsequent editors following.
1 That is, from the time of the third quarter on to that of the new moon, the interval of time between high-tide and high-tide (or low-tide and low-tide) increases, the same being also true of the velocity.
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conjunction, the increases take place again, and the increases are further increased in respect both to duration and to speed.1 As for the annual periods, he says that he learned of them from the people at Gades, who told him that both the retreat and the invasion grew greatest at the time of the summer solstice. And from this he himself surmises that they are diminished from that solstice up to the equinox,2 increased up to the winter solstice, then diminished up to the spring equinox, and then increased up to the summer solstice. But if these periods repeat themselves every separate day and night, the sea invading the land twice and also retreating twice during the combined time of day and night, in regular order both within the day-time and within the night-time, how is it possible for the filling up of the well to occur “often” at the time of the ebb tides 3 but for the failure not also to occur often ? or often, but not equally often? or even equally often indeed, but for the people of Gades to have been incapable of observing these phenomena that were taking place every day, and yet to have been capable of observing the annual periods from what occurred only once a year? Furthermore, that Poseidonius really believes these people, is clear from the surmise which he adds to their story, namely, that the diminutions, and, in tum, the increases, take place from one solstice on to the other, and also tliat recurrences take place from the latter solstice back to the former. Moreover, that other
2	The autumnal equinox.
3	This assertion is attributed by Strabo to Poseidonius, not to the Phoenicians (cp. § 7 above).
STRABO
οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο εἰκὁς, οτ ι τηρητικοϊ ὄντες τὰ μὲν σνμβαίνοντα ονκ εἶδον, τοῖς δὲ μὴ συμβαίνουσιν εττίστευσαν·
9.	Φησὶ δ’ οὖν %έΧευκον τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς Ἐρυθρᾶς θάλάττης καὶ ανωμαλίαν τινα ἐν τούτου και όμαΧότητα λὲγειν κατὰ τὰς τῶν ζωδίων διαφοράς* εν μὲν γὰρ τοῖς Ισημερινοις ζωδίοις τής σελήνης ο ὕσης όμαΧίζειν τὰ πάθη, ἐν δὲ τοῖς τροττικοϊς ανωμαλίαν είναι, και ττΧηθει και τάχει, των δ’ ἄλλων ἑκάστω κατὰ τοὺς avveyνισμούς elvai τὴν avaXoyiav. αντος οε κατα ταςβερινας τροττας περί τὴν πανσέληνον φησιν ἐν τῷ Ἠρακλείῳ γενόμενος τῷ ἐν Γαδείροις πλείους ημέρας μη δύνασθαι συν είναι τὰς ενιαυσίους διαφοράς· περὶ μέντοι την σύνοδον εκείνου του μηνδς τηρήσαι μεηαΚην παραλλαγήν ἐν ’Ιλίπᾳ της τ ον Βαίτιος άνακοττής •παρά τὰς εμττροσθεν, ἐν αἶ? οὐδὲ εως ἡμίσους τὰς 175 οχθας εβρεχε* τότε δ’ ύπερχεϊσθαι το ΰδωρ ὦσθ’ υδρεύεσθαι τούς στρατιώτας αυτόθι (διέχει δ* 1
1 At the beginning of § 8 Strabo sets out, rather captiously, to prove inconsistency and injustice on the part of Poseidonius. The latter bad accused the Phoenicians (tlie people of Gades) of having the foolish notion about the “reverse-behaviour,” of being incapable of seeing the daily phenomena, and of believing in things that did not occur; nevertheless, Strabo means, Poseidonius bases his own remarks about the tides upon what he had learned from the people of Cades, for example, that “the retreat and the invasion grew greatest at the time of the summer solstice.” Of course, Strabo denies neither Poseidonius’ account of the tides, nor the relation that Poseidonius says exists between the tides and the motion of the moon, both of which, so far as they go, are substantially correct. Cp. Pliny, 2. 99. a The Chaldaean astronomer (1.1. 9. and 16. 1. 6).
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supposition of Poseidonius is not reasonable either, namely, that, although they were an observant people, they did not see the phenomena that occurred and jet believed in the things that did not occur.1
9.	Be that as it may, he says that Seleucus—the Seleucus 2 from the region of the Erythraean Sea— speaks of a certain irregularity in these phenomena, or regularity, according to the differences of the signs of the zodiac; that is, if the moon is in the equinoctial signs, the behaviour of the tides is regular, but, in the solstitial signs, irregular, in respect both to amount and to speed, while, in each of the other signs, the relation3 is in proportion to the nearness of the moon’s approach.4 But although he himself spent several days in the Heraeleium at Gades at the summer solstice, about the time of the full moon, as he says, he was unable to discern those annual differences in the tides; about the time of the conjunction, however, during that month, he observed at Ilipa a great variation in the back-water of the Baetis, that is, as compared with the previous variations, in the course of which the water did not wet the banks so much as halfway up, whereas at the time in question the water overflowed to sucli an extent that the soldiers 5 got their supply of water on the spot (and Ilipa is about
5 That is, the comparative regularity or irregularity of the tides.
*	That is, to the equinoctial or the solstitial signs. It is clear from this peassage that Seleucus had solved the law which governs the diurnal inequality of the tide in the Indian Ocean.
*	That is, the Roman soldiers who were stationed at Ilipa.
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’Ιλίπα τῆς θαλάττης περὶ ἐπτακοσίους σταδίους)* τῶν δ’ ἐπὶ θάλάττη πεδίων καὶ ἐπὶ τριάκοντα σταδίους εἰς βάθος καλυπτόμενων ὐπὺ τῆς πλ,ημ-μυρίδος ώστε καὶ νήσους άποΧαμβάνεσθαι, τὺ τῆς κρηπῖδος ύψος τῆς τε τοῦ νεώ τοῦ ἐν τῷ Ἠρακλείῳ και τῆς τοῦ χώματος δ τοῦ λιμἐνος πρόκειται του ἐν Γαδείροις, οὐδ’ ἐπὶ δέκα πὐχεις καΧνπτόμενον άναμετρήσαί φησι* καν προσθή δὲ τις τὺ διπλάσιου τούτου κατά τάς γενομίνας ποτὲ παραυξή-σεις, οὕτω παρασχεῖν ἂν την εμφασιν, ἣν ἐν τοῖς πεδίοις παρέχεται το μέγεθος τῆ? πΧημμυρίδος. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ τὺ πάθος κοινόν ιστορείται κατά πάσαν την κύκΧψ παρωκεανιτιν} τὺ δὲ τοῦ Τβηρος πόταμον καινόν και ίδιον, φησ\ν ούτος* πΧημμυρειν γάρ εσθ* ὅπου τε, καὶ χωρίς όμβρων καί χιόνων, ἐπειδὰν τὰ βόρεια πνεύματα πΧεονάση, αιτίαν δ’ εἶναι τὴν λίμνη ν δὁ ἦς ρει. συνεκβάΧΧεσθαι γὰρ τὺ λιμναῖον ὑπὸ τῶν άνεμων.
10.	Τστορεῖ δὲ καὶ δένδρον ἐν Γαδείροις οζους ἔχον καμπτόμενους είς έδαφος, πολλάκις δὲ ψύλλα ξιφοειδή πηχυαϊα το μήκος, πλάτος δὲ τετρά-δάκτυΧα* περὶ δὲ Νἐαν Καρχηδὸνα δενδρον εξ ακάνθης φΧοιον άφιεναι, εξ ου υφάσματα γίνεται κάλλιστα, τῷ μὲν οὖν ἐν Γαδείρο/ς καὶ ἡμεῖς οἴδαμεν1 ομοιον εν Αίγύπτω κατά την των κλά-
1 Corais, Cobet, and Vogel would follow the reading of Β and h: είδομεν. 1 2
1	Some of the MSS. read “fifty.”
2	See 3. 2. 4.	3 Perhaps the Dracaena Draco.
4	Strabo apparently means the fibre (“bark”) in the leaf-slieaths (“thorns”) of the European dwarf fan-palm
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seven hundred stadia distant from the sea). And, he continues, although the plains near the sea were covered as far as thirty1 stadia inland, to such a depth that islands were enclosed by the flood-tide,2 still the altitude of the foundations, both the foundation of the temple in the Heracleium and that of the mole which lies in front of the port of Gades, was, by liis own measurement, as he says, not covered as high up as ten cubits; and further, if one should add the double of this figure for the additional increases which at times have taken place, one might thus present to the imagination the aspect which is produced in the plains by the magnitude of the flood-tide. This behaviour of the ticles, then, according to his account, is general along the whole circuit of the ocean-coast, whereas the behaviour of the Iberus River is “ novel, and peculiar/’ he says, to that river, namely: it floods the country in some places, even independently of rains or snows, when tlie north winds blow to excess; and the lake through which the river flows is the cause of this, since the lake-water is by the winds driven out of the lake along with the river-water.
10.	Poseidonius also tells of a tree 3 in Gades which has branches that bend to the ground, and oftentimes has leaves (they are sword-like) a cubit in length but only four fingers in breadth. And near New Carthage, he says, there is a tree whose thorns yield a bark4 out of which most beautiful woven stuffs are made. Now I too know a tree 5 in Egypt which is like that in Gades so far as the bending
(Chammrops hnmilts). This fibre is called “African hair,” and a fabric like haircloth is still made from it.
6 Clearly a tree of the genus Salix (willow family).
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Βων κατάκαμψιν, τοῖς δὲ φὑλλοις άνομο ιον, ούΒε καρπόν ἔχον τοῦτο δ’ ἔχειν φησι, τὰ δ’ ακάνθινα ύφαίνεται καί ἐν Καππαδοκία, φέρει δ’ οὐδὲν δένδρον τὴν άκανθαν, ἐξ ἦς ὁ φλοιος, ἀλλὰ χαμαί-ζήλος ή βοτάνη, τω δὲ ΒένΒρφ τῷ ἐν Γαδείμοις και τούτο προσιστόρηται, ὅτι κλάδου μὲν ἀποκλω-μενού γάλα ρεῖ, ῄίξἧς δὲ τεμνομένης μιλτώΒες υγρόν άναφέρεται, τοσαντα καί περί Γαδείρων.
11.	Αἱ δὲ Καττιτερίδες δἐκα μὲν εἰσι, κεινται δ’ ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλων, πρὸς άρκτον από του των Ἀρτά-βρων λιμένος πελάγιαι* μία δ’ αυτών έρημός ἐστι, τὰς δ’ άλλας οίκονσιν άνθρωποί μελάγχλαινοι, ποδήρεις ἐνδεδυκὁτες τοὺς χιτώνας, εζωσμένοι περί τα στέρνα, μετὰ ράβΒων περίπατοΰντες, ομοιοι ταῖς τραγικαις Ποιναῖς* ζωσι δ’ ἀπὸ βοσκημάτων νομαΒικως το πλέον, μέταλλα δὲ ἔχοντες καττιτέρου καί μολύβΒου κέραμον ἀντὶ τούτων καὶ τῶν Βερμάτων Βιαλλάττονται καί άλας καί χαλκώματα προς τους εμπόρους, πρότερον μεν οὐν Φοίνικες μόνοι τἡν εμπορίαν ἔστελλον ταύτην εκ των Γαδείρων, κρνπτοντες άπασι τον πλοΰν' τῶν δὲ 'Φωμαίων έπακολονθ ουντων ναυκλήρψ τινι, C 176 ἔπω? καὶ αυτοί γνοιεν τα εμπόρια> φθόνψ ο ναύκληρο? ἑκὼν εἰ? τέναγος εξέβαλε την ναυν, επα-γαγών δ’ εἰς τον αυτόν όλεθρόν και τους επομένους, αντος ἐσώθη διὰ ναυαγίου καλ απόλαβε δημοσίᾳ τὴν τιμήν ών άπεβαλε φορτίων. οἱ Ῥωμαῖοι δὲ ὅμως πειρώμενοι πολλάκις εξεμαθον τον πλοΰν* IS6
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down of the branches is concerned, but unlike it in respect to the leaves and also in that it has no fruit (he says the tree in Gades lias fruit). Thorn-stuffs are woven in Cappadocia also; it is no tree, however, that produces the bark-yielding thorn, but only a sort of herb that keeps close to the ground. In regard to the tree at Gades, this additional circumstance is told: if a branch is broken, milk flows from it, while if a root is cut, a red liquid oozes forth. Concerning Gades, then, I have said enough.
11.	The Cassiterides are ten in number, and they lie near each other in the high sea to the north of the port of the Artabrians. One of them is desert, but the rest are inhabited by people who wear black cloaks, go clad in tunics that reach to their feet, wear belts around their breasts, walk around with canes, and resemble the goddesses of Vengeance in tragedies. They live off their herds, leading for the most part a nomadic life. As they have mines of tin and lead, they give these metals and the hides from their cattle to the sea-traders in exchange for pottery, salt and copper utensils. Now in former times it was the Phoenicians alone who carried on this commerce (that is, from Gades), for they kept the voyage hidden from every one else. And when once the Romans were closely following a certain ship-captain in order that they too might learn the markets in question, out of jealousy the ship-captain purposely drove his ship out of its course into shoal water; and after he had lured the followers into the same ruin, lie himself escaped by a piece of wreckage and received from the State the value of the cargo he had lost. Still, by trying many times, the Romans learned all about the
*57
STRABO
ἐπειδὴ δὲ καὶ Πὁπλιος Κράσσος Βιαβάς ἐπ αὐτοὺς ἔχνω τὰ μέταλλα ἐκ μικρόν βάθους όρυττα-μένα καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας είρηναίους, ἐκ περιουσίας ἤδη τὴν θάΧατταν ερηαζεσθαι τ αυτήν τοῖς ἐθἐλου-σιν ἐπόδειξε, καίπερ ονσαν ττλείω της Βιειργούσης1 τὴν Βρεττανικήν, καί περὶ μὲν Ιβηρίας καί των προκειμενων νήσων ταῦτα.
1 εις, before τἡν, Corais deletes; so subsequent editors.
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voyage. After Publius Crassus crossed over to these people and saw that the metals were being dug from only a slight depth, and that the men there were peaceable, he forthwith laid abundant information before all who wished to traffic over this sea, albeit a wider sea than that which sepaiiates Britain from the continent. So much, then, for Iberia and the islands that lie off its coast.
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1.	Εφεξἣς δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ ὑπὲρ τών'ΆΧπεων Κέλτικη. ταυ της δὲ καὶ τὺ σχήμα υποηεηραπται πρότερον τνπωδώς καὶ τὺ μέγεθος· νυνὶ δὲ Χεκτέον τα καθ' εκ α στα. οΐ μὲν δὴ τριχῆ διῄρουν, Άκυϊτανους και Βελγας καλούνται καὶ Κἐλτας· τοὺς μὲν’Ακυί-τανονς τεΧεως εξηΧΧαγμένους οὐ τῇ γΧώττη μόνον, αΧΧα και τοῖς σώμασιν, εμφερεΐς ’Ίβηρσι μᾶλλον η Γαλαταις· τοὺς δὲ λοιποὺς Γαλατικούς μὲν τὴν σφιν, όμογΧώττους δ’ οὐ πάντας, ἀλλ’ ἐνίους μικρόν παραλλάττοντας ταῖς γλώτταις, καὶ αἱ ποΧι-τεῖαι1 δὲ καὶ οἱ βίοι μικρόν εξηΧΧαγμένοι εἰσίν. Άκνϊτανους μὲν οὐν και Κὲλτας εΧεγον τοὺς πρὸ? τῇ Πυρήνη, διωρισ μένους τω Κεμμἐνῳ ὅρει. εῖμη-ται γὰρ ὅτι τὴν Κελτικήν ταύτην ἀπὸ μὲν τῆς C 177 ὃὑσεως ορίζει τα Πυρηναία ορη, πρόσαπτα μένα τής ἑκατέρωθεν θαΧάττης, τής τε ἐντὸς καὶ τῆς εκτός· από δὲ των άνατόΧών ό Ύήνος, παράΧΧηΧος ων τ ή Πυρήνη, τὰ δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν άρκτων καί τής μεσημβρίας, τα μεν ο ωκεανός περιείληφεν, ἀρξά-
1 at πολιτεία*, Jones, for πολιτεία.
1 That is, after Iberia, a The “Transalpine Gaul” of the Romans.
» 2. 5. 28 and 3. 1. 3.
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1.	Next, in order,1 coines Transalpine Celtica.^ I have already 3 indicated roughly both the shape and the size of this country; but now ϊ must speak of it in detail. Some, as we know, have divided it into three parts, calling its inhabitants Aquitani, Belgae, and Celtae.4 The Aquitani, they said, are wholly different, not only in respect to their language but also in respect to their physique—more like the Iberians than the Galatae; while the rest of the inhabitants are Galatic in appearance, although not all speak the same language, but some make slight variations in their languages. Furthermore, their governments and their inodes of life are slightly different. Now by ce Aquitani n and “ Celtae ” they meant the two peoples (separated from each other by the Cemmenus Mountain) who live next to the Pyrenees; for, as has already been said,5 this Celtica is bounded on the west by the Pyrenees Mountains, which join the sea on either side, that is, both the inner and the outer sea; on the east, by the River Rhenus, which is parallel to the Pyrenees; as for the parts on the north and the south, those on the north are surrounded bj the ocean (beginning at the *
* See 4. 1. 14 for the distinction between fi Celtae ” and “Celti.”	6 2, 5. 28.
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μένος ἀπὺ τῶν βορβίων άκρων τῆς Πυρήνη?, μἐχρι των εκβολών τοῦ Ῥήνου, τὰ δ’ ἐξ ἐναντίας ἡ κατὰ Μασσαλίαν καὶ Νάρβωνα θάλαττα καὶ αἱ Ἀλπεις ἀπὸ τῆ? Λιγυστικῆς ἀρξάμεναι μἐχρι τῶν πηγών τοῦ Ῥήνου. τῇ δὲ Πυρήνη πρὸς ὸρθὰς ἦκται Κὑμμβνον ορος διὰ μέσων των πεδίων, καὶ παύεται κατὰ μἐσα πλησίον AovySovvov, περὶ ύισχιΧίους ἐκταθὲν σταύίους. Ἀκυιτανοὺς μὲν τοίνυν ἔλεγον τοὺς τὰ βόρεια τῆς Πυρἡνης μἐρη κατέχοντας καί ἀπὸ1 τῆς Κεμμἐνης μἐχρι πρὸς τὸν ωκεανόν τα εντός Γαροὑνα ποταμού, ΚέΧτας δὲ τοὺς ἐπὶ θάτερα μέρη καθηκοντας καί την κατά Μασσαλίαν καὶ Νάρβωνα θάΧατταν, άπτομένονς δὲ καὶ τῶν Ἀλ-πεινών ορών ενίων, Βὲλγας δ’ ἔλεγον τοὺς λοιπούς τε τῶν παρωκεανιτών μέχρι των έκβοΧών τον Ῥήνου καί τινας των παροικούντων τον Ῥἣνον καὶ τὰς Ἀλπεις. οὔτω δὲ καὶ ὁ Θεὸς Καῖσαρ εν τοῖς ύπομνήμασιν εϊρηκεν. ὁ δὲ Σεβαστός Καῖσαρ τετραχῇ ύιεΧων τοὺς μὲν Κὲλτα? τῆς Ναρβωνίτιδος επαρχίας άπέφηνεν,'Ακνϊτανονς δ’ οΰσπερ κάκεϊ-νος, προσέθηκε δὲ τετταρεσκαίύεκα έθνη των μεταξύ του Γαρούνα καί τού Λείγηρος ποταμού νεμομένων· τὴν δὲ Χοιπην διελών δίχα τὴν μὲν Λουγδούνῳ προσώρισε μέχρι των άνω μερών του
1	ἀπά, Jones inserts.
1 Cp, 2. 5. 28.	a Lyon,
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northern headlands of the Pyrenees) as far as the mouths of the Rhenus, while those on the opposite side are surrounded by the sea that is about Massilia and Narbo, and by the Alps (beginning at Liguria) as far as the sources of the Rhenus. The Cemmenus Mountain has been drawn at right angles to the Pyrenees, through the midst of the plains; and it comes to an end about the centre of these plains,1 near Lugdunum,2 with an extent of about two thousand stadia. So, then, by C£ Aquitani ” they meant the people who occupy the northern parts of the Pyrenees and, from the country of the Cemmenus on to the ocean, the parts this side the Garumna River; by ^Celtae” they meant the people whose territory extends in the other direction—down to the sea that is about Massilia and Narbo—and also joins some of the Alpine Mountains; and by “ Bel-gae ” they meant the rest of the people who live beside the ocean as far as the mouths of the Rhenus and also some of the people who live beside the Rhenus and the Alps. Thus the Deified Caesar, also, has put it in his (t Commentaries/’3 Augustus Caesar, however, divided Transalpine Celtica into four parts: the Celtae he designated as belonging to the province of Narbonitis ;4 the Aquitani lie designated as the former Caesar had already done, although lie added to them fourteen tribes of the peoples who dwell between the Garumna and the Liger Rivers; the rest of the country he divided into two parts: one part he included within the boundaries of Lugdunum as far as the upper districts
3 For a technical discussion of Strabo’s description of Gaul, the reader is referred to Casarstudien, by A. Klotz, 1910, pp. 57-135,	* Provincia Narbonensis.
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Ῥήνου, την δὲ τοῖς Βὲλγαις. οσα μὲν οὐν φυσικῶς διώρισται δεῖ λἐγειν τὸν γεωγράφον καὶ ὅσα εθνικώς, όταν1 ἦ καὶ μνήμης αξία, οσα δ’ οἱ ἡγε-μὸνες πρός τοὺς καιρούς πολιτευόμενοι διατάτ-τονσι ποικίΧως, αρκεί καν ἐν κεφαΧαίω τις εϊπη, τοῦ δ’ ακριβούς άΧΧοις παραχωρητέον.
2.	Ἀ7τασα μὲν οὐν ἐστιν αὕτη ποταμοϊς κατάρ-ρντος ή χώρα, τοῖς μὲν ἐκ των 'ΆΧπεων καταφε-ρομένοις, τοῖς δ’ ἐκ του Κεμμἐνου καὶ τῆς Πυρήνης, καὶ τοῖς μὲν εἰς τον ωκεανόν εκβάΧΧουσι, τοῖς δὲ εἰς την ήμετέραν θάλαττα ν. δι’ ὧν δὲ φέρονται χωρίων, πεδία ἐστὶ τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ γεωΧοφίαι Βιάρρους εχουσαι πλωτούς, οὔτως δ’ ευφυώς ϊσχει τὰ ρείθρα προς ἄλληλα ώστ’ ἐξ έκατέρας της θαΧάττης είς έκατέραν κατακομίζεσθαι, πορεν-ομένων των φορτίων ἐπ’ ὀλίγον και διὰ πεΒίων εύμαρως, το δε πλέον τοῖς ττοταμοΐς, τοῖς μὲν άναηομένων, τοῖς δὲ καταδομένων. ἔχει δὲ τι πλεονέκτημα προς τούτο ο Ῥοδαζώς* καὶ γὰρ πολλαχόθεν ἐστὶ σύρρους, ώσπερ εϊρηται, καί συνάπτει προς την ήμετέραν θάλατταν, κρείττω τής ἐκτὸς ούσαν, καί διὰ χώρας Βιέζεισι της εύΒαιμονεστάτης 178 τῶν ταύτῃ, τοὺς γὰρ αυτούς εκφέρει καρπούς ἡ Ναρβωνῖτις άπασα οΰσπερ ή Ιταλία. προϊόντι δ’ ἐπὶ τὰς άρκτους και το Κέμμενον, ορος ή μεν εΧαιοφντος καί συκοφορος εκΧείπει, τάΧΧα δὲ φύεται. καὶ ἡ ἄμπελος δὲ προϊούσιν ου ραΒίως
1 ὅταν, Kramer, for ο τι ἄν.
1 Gallia Lngdunensis.	2 Gallia Belgica.
8 Not hy Strabo, although he again mentions this in § 14 below.
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of the Rhenus,1 while the other lie included within the boundaries of the Belgae.2 Now although the geographer should tell of all the physical and ethnic distinctions which have been made, whenever they are worth recording, yet, as for the diversified political divisions which are made by the rulers (for they suit their government to the particular times), it is sufficient if one state them merely in a summary way; and the scientific treatment of them should be left to others.
2.	Now the whole of this country is watered by rivers : some of them flow down from the Alps, the others from the Cemmenus and the Pyrenees; and some of them are discharged into the ocean, the others into Our Sea. Further, the districts through which they flow are plains, for the most part, and hilly lands with navigable water-courses. The riverbeds are by nature so well situated with reference to one another that there is transportation from either sea info the other; for the cargoes are transported only a short distance by land, with an easy transit through plains, but most of the way they are carried on the rivers—on some into the interior, on the others to the sea. The Rhodanus offers an advantage in this regard; for not only is it a stream of many tributaries, as has been stated,3 but it also connects with Our Sea, which is better than the outer sea, and traverses a country which is the most favoured of all in that part of the world. For example; the same fruits are produced by the whole of the province of Narbonitis as by Italy. As you proceed towards the north and the Cemmenus Mountain, the olive-planted and fig-bearing land indeed ceases, but the other tilings still grow. Also the vine, as
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τελεσφορεί* ἡ δ’ ἄλλη πάσα σίτον φέρει πολὺν καὶ κέγχρον καὶ βάλανον καί βοσκήματα παντοια, άργον δ’ αὐτῆς οὐδὲν, πλὴν εἴ τι ελεσι κεκώλυται καί Βρυμοΐς* καίτοι καί τούτο συνοικεΐται, πολυανθρωπία μάλλον ἣ ἐπιμελείᾳ. καὶ γὰρ τοκάΒες αι γυναίκες και τρέφειν άγαθαί, οι δ’ ἄνδρες μαχηταϊ μάλλον ή γεωργοί* νυν δ’ αναγκάζονται γεωργεΐν, καταθέμενοι τα οττλα. κοινῇ μὲν οὐν ταῦτα λέ* γομεν περὶ πάσης τὴς ἐκτὸς Κέλτικης, περὶ δὲ τῶν τεταρτημόριων έκαστου Βιαλαβόντες λέγω μεν νυνί, μεμνημένοι τυπωδῶς, καὶ πρώτον ττερϊ τής Ναρ-βωνίτ ιδος.
3.	Ταὑτης δὲ τὺ σχήμα παραλληλόγραμμόν πώς ἐστιν, ἐκ μὲν τῆς εσπέρας γραφόμενον τῇ Πυρήνη, πρὸς δὲ τὰς άρκτους τῳ Κεμμἐνῳ· τὰς δὲ λοιπὰς, τὴν μὲν νότιον ή θάλαττα ποιεῖ μεταξὺ Πυρήνης και Μασσαλίας, τὴν δ’ εωθινήν αΓΑλπεις εκ μέρους, καί το μεταξύ διάστημα τῶν Ἀλπεων ἐπ’ ευθείας αύταις ληφθέν και των υπωρειών τού Ρεμμένου τῶν καθηκουσών ἐπὶ τον Ῥοδανὺν καὶ ποιουσών ορθήν γωνίαν προς τὴν λεχθεισαν ἀπὸ τῶν ’Άλπεων ευθείαν. τῷ δὲ νοτίῳ πρόσκειται παρά το λεχθέν σχήμα ή εφεξής παραλία ἣν ἔχουσι ν οἶ τε Μασσαλιὧται καὶ οἱ 2άλλυες μέχρι Λιγνών ἐπὶ τὰ πρὸς Ιταλίαν μίρη καὶ τον Oνάρον πόταμον· οντος δ’ ἐστὶν ώς εΐπον πρότερον, οριον τής ΝαρβωνίτιΒος, και τής Ιταλίας* υπάρχει δὲ 1 2 3 4
1	Cp. 4. 4. 3.
2	Ulterior Gallia, that is, Transalpine Gaul.
3	After Massilia.
4	But there is no previous mention of the Varus River to be found in any of the MSS. of Strabo.
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you thus proceed, does not easily bring its fruit to maturity. All the rest of the country produces grain in large quantities, and millet, and nuts, and all kinds of live stock. And none of the country is untilled except parts where tilling is precluded by swamps and woods. Yet these parts too are thickly peopled—more because of the largeness of the population 1 than because of the industry of the people ; for the women are not only prolific, but good nurses as well, while the men are fighters rather than farmers. But at the present time they are compelled to till the soil, now that they have laid down their arms. However, although I am here speaking only in a general way of the whole of outer Celtica,2 let me now take each of the fourth parts separately and tell about them, describing them only in rough outline. And first,* Narbonitis.
3.	The figure of Narbonitis is approximately a parallelogram, since, on the west, it is traced by the Pyrenees, and, on the north, by the Cemmenus; as for the remaining sides, the southern is formed by the sea between the Pyrenees and Massilia, the eastern by the Alps, partly, and also by the intervening distance (taken in a straight line with the Alps) between the Alps and those foot-hills of the Cemmenus that reach down to the Rhodanus and form a right angle with the aforesaid straight line from the Alps. To the southern part there belongs an addition to the aforesaid figure, I inean the seaboard that follows next3 which is inhabited by the Massiliotes and the Sallyes, as far as the Ligures, to those parts that lie towards Italy and to the Varus River. This river is, as I stated before/ the boundary between this Province and Italy. It is only a small
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θέρους μὲν μικρός, χειμωνος δὲ καὶ μέχρι ἐπτὰ σταδίων πλατννόμενος. ἐντεῦθεν μὲν οὐν ἡ παραλία παρατείνει μέχρι του ιερόν της Πυρηναίας ’Αφροδίτης* καὶ τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶν ὅριον ταντης τε τῆς επαρχίας καὶ τῆς ’Ιβηριτῆς· ἔνιοι δὲ τον τόπον ἐν φ ἐστι τὰ Πομπηίου τρόπαια όριον 'Ίβηρίας άτΓΟ^αίνονσι και τής,Κελτικής. ἔστι 8’ ἔνθεν μὲν εἰς Νάρβωνα μιλιά εξήκοντα τρία, έκειθεν δὲ εἰς Νἐμαυσον ογδοήκοντα οκτώ, ἐκ Νεμαὑσου δὲ διὰ Oὐγἑρνου καὶ Ταρούσκωνος εἰς τὰ θερμὰ ὕδατα τὰ Σέξτια καλούμενα, ὅπερ πλησίον Μασσαλίας ἐστί, πεντήκοντα τρία, εντεύθεν δὲ εἰς Ἀντίπολιν καὶ τὸν O ύαρον πόταμον εβδομήκοντα τρία, ώστε τα σύμπαντα γίνεται μιλιά διακόσια εβδομήκοντα επτά. ἔνιοι δ’ ἀπὸ τοῦ ’Αφροδισίου μέχρι τον O ύαρον σταδίους ανέγραψαν δισχιλίους έξακο-σίονς, οι δε και διακοσίονς προστιθέασιν. ον γαρ ομολογεΐται περί των διαστημάτων. κατὰ δὲ τὴν έτέραν οδόν την διά Ούοκοντίων καί τής Κοττίου 179 μέχρι μεν Oύγίρνον και Ταροὑσκωνος κοινὴ ὁδὸς ἡ ἀπὸ Νεμαὑσου, εντεύθεν δὲ ἐπὶ μὲν τοὺς Οὐσ-κοντίων ορούς και τὴν αρχήν της άναβάσεως των 'Άλπεων διά Αρουεντία καί Καβαλλίωνος μιλιά εξήκοντα τρία* πάλιν δ’ εντεύθεν επί τους ετέρους ορονς των Ούοκοντίων προς την Κοττίου μίλι α εκατόν ενός δέοντα1 επ' 'ΈιβρόΒουνον κώμην· εἴτ’ ἄλλα τοσαΰτα 2 διὰ Βριγαντίου κώμης και 2ἕκιγ~ γομάγον και τής των 'Άλπεων νπερθέσεως ἐπὶ Ὄκελον, τὺ πέρας τής Κοττίου 7ἧς' καὶ ἡ ἀπὸ
1	είς, after ὅἐοντα, Corais deletes ; so the later editors.
2	ἄλλα τοσαΰτα, Kramer, for ἄλλοι τοσοΰτοι; so the later editors.
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river in summer, but in winter it broadens out to a breadth of as much as seven stadia. Now from this river the seaboard extends as far as the temple of the Pyrenaean Aphrodite. This teinple, moreover, marks the boundary between the province of Narbo-nitis and the Iberian country, although some represent the place where the Trophies of Pompey are as marking the boundary between Iberia and Celtica. The distance thence to Narbo is sixty-tliree miles, from here to Nemausus1 eighty-eight, from Nemausus through Ugernum and Tarusco to the hot waters that are called “ Sextian,” 2 which are near Massilia, fifty-three, and thence to Antipolis and the Varus River seventy-three; so that the sum total amounts to two hundred and seventy-seven miles. Some, however, have recorded the distance from the temple of Aphrodite on to the Varus River as two thousand six hundred stadia, while others add two hundred more ; for there is disagreement with respect to the distances. But if you go by the other road—that leads through the country of the Vocontii and that of Cottius: from Nemausus the road is identical with the former road as far as Ugernum and Tarusco, but thence it runs across the Druentia River and through Caballio sixty-three miles to the frontiers of the Vocontii and the beginning of the ascent of the Alps; and thence, again, ninety-nine miles to the other frontiers of the Vocontii, at the country of Cottius, to the village of Ebrodunum; then, another ninety-nine through the village of Brigantium and Seingomagus and the pass that leads over the Alps to Ocelum, the end of the land of Cottius.
1 Now Nimes.	2 “ Aquae Sextiae/5 now Aix.
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%κιyyoμάyoυ δὲ ἤδη Ιταλία λέγεται* ἔστι δὲ ἐνθὲνδε ἐπιὌκελον μίλια εἴκοσι οκτώ.
4. Κτίσμα δ’ ἐστὶ Φωκαιίων ἡ Μασσαλία, κέαται δ’ ἐπὶ γωρίον πετρώδους* υποπίπτω κε δ’ αὐτῆς ὁ λιμὴν θεατροειΒεΐ πὲτρᾳ, βΧεπούση πρὸς νότον. τετείχισται δὲ καὶ αὐτὴ καλώς καὶ ἡ πόλις σὑμ-ττασα, μίyεθoς ἔχουσα αξιόλογου, ἐν δὲ τῇ ἄκρα τὺ Εφὲσιον ἴδρυται καὶ το τον Δελφινιού Ἀπόλλωνος ἱερὸν* τούτο μὲν κοινόν ’Ιώνων ἁπάντων, τὺ δὲ Ἐφέσιον τῆς Ἀρτέμιδός ἐστι νεὼς τῆς Ἐφε-σίας. άπαίρουσι yap τοῖς Φωκαιεῦσιν ἐκ τῆς οἰ-κεία? λόγιον εκπεσεϊν φασιν, ὴγεμὸνι θρήσασθαι του πΧον παρά τῆς Ἐφεσίας ’Αρτἐμιδο? Χαβούσι* τοὺς μὲν δή, προσαχθίντας τῇ Ἐφέσῳ, ζητεῖν ον τ ιν α τρόπον ἐκ τῆς Θεοῦ πορίσαιντο τὺ προσ-ταχθέν. Ἀριστὰρχῃ δὲ τῶν έντιμων σφόδρα γυναικὼν παραστήναι κατ οναρ την θεόν καί κεΧενααι συναπαίρειν τοῖς Φωκαιεῦσἱν, ἀφίδρυμα τι τῶν ιερών Χαβούση* yενομενον δὲ τούτον καί τῆς αποικίας Χαβονσης τίλος, τό τε ἱβρον ΙΒρύσασθαι καὶ τὴν Ἀριστάρχην τιμησαι Βιαφερόντως ίίρειαν άποΒείξαντας, εν τε ταῖς άποίκοις πόΧεσι πάντα-χοῦ τιμάν εν τοῖς πρώτοις ταύτην την θεόν καί του ξοάνον την Βιάθεσιν την αυτήν και τάΧΧα νόμιμα φυΧάττειν τα αύτά} άπερ εν τη μητροπόΧει νενόμισται.
1 Not to be confused with the " Delphian ” (Pythian) Apollo. The Belphinian Apollo appears originally to have been a seafaring god who, in the guise of a dolphin, guided ships over the sea (see Elymologkum Magnum, 255. 18); also Paulv-Wissowa, under ’Απόλ\ων Δελφίνιος, ρ. 47.
* Of Artemis.	3 That is, of Massilia.
4 Strictly speaking, the “xoana” were the primitive
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Moreover, from Scingomagus on you begin to call the country Italy; and the distance from here to Ocelum is twenty-eight miles.
4.	Massilia was founded by the Phocaeans, and it is situated on a rocky place. Its harbour lies at the foot of a theatre-like rock which faces south. And not only is the rock itself well fortified, but also the city as a whole, though it is of considerable size. It is on the headland, however, that the Ephesium and also the temple of the Delphinian1 Apollo are situated. The latter is shared in common by all Ionians, whereas the Ephesium is a temple dedicated solely to the Ephesian Artemis: for when the Phocaeans were setting sail from their homeland an oracle was delivered to them, it is said, to use for tlieir voyage a guide received from the Ephesian Artemis; accordingly, some of them put in at Ephesus and inquired in what way they might procure from the goddess what had been enjoined upon them. Now the goddess, in a dream, it is said, had stood beside Aris-tarcha, one of the women held in very high honour, and commanded her to sail away with the Phocaeans, taking with her a certain reproduction 2 which was among the sacred images; this done and tbe colony finally settled, they not only established the temple but also did Aristarcha the exceptional honour of appointing her priestess; further, in the colonial cities 3 the people everywhere do this goddess honours of the first rank, and they preserve the artistic design of the “ xoanon ” 4 the same, and all the other usages precisely the same as is customary in the mother-city.
wooden images which were supposed originally to have fallen from heaven. Here, as on page 177, u xoanon ” is used of a reproduction.
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5* * Διοικοννται δ’ αριστοκρατικών οι Μασσα-Χιώται πάντων εὐνομώτατα, άντρων εξακοσίων καταστήσαντες συνέδριον, διὰ βίου ταύτην εχόν-των τὴν τιμήν, οὺς τιμούχονν καΧονσι. πέντε-καίΒεκα δ’ εἰσὶ τοῦ συνέδριου προεστώτεν» τοὑτοις δὲ τὰ πρόχειρα Βιοικεΐν ΒέΒοται. πάλιν δὲ τῶν πέντεκαίΒεκα προκάθηνται τρεῖς οἱ πλεῖστον Ισχύ-οντεν, τούτων1 δὲ τιμοῦχος οὐ γίνεται μη τέκνα ἔχων, μηδὲ διὰ τριγονίαν εκ ποΧιτών γεγονών· οί δὲ νόμοι ’Ιωνικοί, πρόκεινται δὲ δημοσία, χώραν δ’ εχονσιν εΧαιόφντον μεν καί κατάμπεΧον, σίτῳ δὲ Χνπροτεραν Βία την τραχύτητα, ώστε πεποιθότεν τη θαΧάττη μάΧΧον ή τη γη το προς ISO ναντιΧίαν εύφυεν ειΧοντο μαΧΧον. ύστερον μέντοι ταῖς άνΒραγαθίαιν ϊσχυσαν προσΧαβειν τινα των περιξ πεΒίων από την αυτήν Βννάμεων ἀφ* ἦς καὶ τὰ? πόλει? έκτισαν, επιτειχίσματα τὰς μὲν κατὰ τὴν Ίβηριαν τοῖς Τβηρσιν, οἶς καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ τὴς Εφεσίας ΆρτέμιΒον παρέΒοσαν τὰ πάτρια, ώστε Ἑλληνιστὶ Θύειν, τὴν δὲ Ῥὁην2 Ἀγάθην τοῖς περὶ τον ποταμόν οίκουσι τον ῬοΒανόν βαρβά-ροιν, τό δὲ Ταυροἐντιον καὶ την *0Χβίαν καί Α ντίποΧιν καί Νίκαιαν τῷ των ΧαΧΧνων εθνει
1 The reading of ί«ι is τοότων οόὅ’ εΙς. Corais roeds ουὅείς, inserting 5* after τιμονχοί. Forbiger, Muller-Uubner, and. Meineke read : τούτων ὅε εΓς* τιμουχος δ* «.τ.λ.
* For 'ρόην Casaubon, Corais, and Forbiger read (perhaps rightly) 'Έόδην καί (see Pliny 3. 5).
1 Aristotle describes and praises the orderliness and moderation of this aristocracy (Politics 7. 7. 4 and 8. 0. 2-3). See also Cicero Fro Flacco 25. 63.
* Literally, “ Honour-holders.”
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5.	The government under which the Massiliotes live is aristocratic, and of all aristocracies theirs is the best ordered,1 since they have established an Assembly of six hundred men, who hold the honour of that office for life; these they call Timouchoi.2 Over the Assembly are set fifteen of its number, and to these fifteen it is given to carry on the immediate business of the government. And, in tum, three, holding the chief power, preside over the fifteen.3 However, a Timouchos cannot become one of these three unless he has children or is a descendant of persons who have been citizens fot three generations. Their laws are Ionic, and are published to the people. They possess a country which, although planted with olive-trees and vines, is, on account of its ruggedness, too poor for grain; so that, trusting the sea rather than the land, they preferred their natural fitness for a seafaring life. Later, however, their valour enabled them to take in some of the surrounding plains, thanks to the same military strength by which they founded their cities, I mean their stronghold-cities, namely, first, those which they founded in Iberia as strongholds against the Iberians 4 (they also tauglit the Iberians the sacred rites of the Ephesian Artemis, as practised in the fatherland, so that they sacrifice by the Greek ritual); secondly, Rhoe Agathe, as a stronghold against the barbarians who live round about the River Rhodanus; thirdly, Tauroentiuin, Olbia, Anti-polis, and Nicaea, against the tribe of the Sallyes
3	The later editors, by a slight emendation, add at this point “ and one over the three.”
4	Hcmeroscopeium, Emporium and Rhodns (3. 4. 6~S).
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καί τοῖς Αίγνσι τοῖς τὰς Ἀλπεις οίκουσιν. εἰσὶ δὲ και νεώσοικοι παρ* αὐτοῖς καὶ ὁπλοθήκη· πρός τερον δὲ καὶ πλοίων εὐπορία καὶ οττΧων και οργάνων των τε πρός τὰς ναυτιλία? χρησίμων και των πρός ττοΧιορκίας, ἀφ’ ὧν πρός τε τοὺς βαρβάρους άντέσχον, καὶ Ῥωμαίους εκτήσαντο φίΧους, καὶ πολλὰ καὶ αυτοί χρήσιμοι κατέστησαν εκείνοις κάκεινοι προσεΧάβοντο τής αύξήσεως αυτών. %εζτιος γουν ο καταΧνσας τούς ΧάΧΧνας, οὐ πολὺ άττωθεν τής Μασσαλίας κτίσας ττόΧιν ομώνυμον εαυτόν τε καὶ τῶν ύΒάτων των θερμών, ών τινα μεταβεβΧηκέναι φασϊν εις ψυχρά, ενταν-θά τε φρουράν κατωκισε ΚΡ ω μαιών, και ἐκ τῆ? παραλίας τῆς εἰς τὴν ’Ιταλίαν άγονσης ἀπὸ Μασσαλίας ἀνέστειλε τοὺς βαρβάρους, οὐ Βυναμενων των Μ,ασσαΑιωτών άνείργειν αυτούς τελέως, οὐδ’ αντος δὲ ττΧέον ϊσχυσεν, ἀλλ’ ἢ τοσοῦτον μόνον οσον κατά μεν τα εύΧίμενα ἀπὸ της ΘαΧάττης άττεΧθειν τούς βαρβάρους ἐπὶ δώδεκα σταδίους, κατὰ δὲ τοὺς τραχώνας ἐπὶ οκτώ* τὴν δὲ Χειφθεΐ-σαν υπ’ εκείνων τοϊς Μασσαλιώταις τταραΒέΒωκεν. άνάκειται δ’ ἐν πόλει συχνά των άκροθινίων, ά εΧαβον κατανανμαχούντες ἀεὶ τοὺς άμφισβη-τοΰντας της ΘαΧάττης ἀδίκως, πρότερον μὲν οὐν εντύχουν Βιαφερόντως, περί τε τὰλλα καὶ περὶ την πρὸς Ῥωμαίους φιΧίαν, ἦς πολλὰ αν τις Χάβοι σημεία· καὶ δὴ και τὺ ξόανον τῆς Ἀρτέ-μιΒος τής εν τω Ανεντίνφ* οι Ρωμαίοι τὴν αυτήν
1 Αόεντίνφ, Wilamowitz, for ’Αβεντίφ. Corais, Meineke, and others write Άβεντίνφ. Op. 5. 3. 7. 1 2
1	“Aquae Sextiae,” now Aix. See 4. 1.3.
2	See § 4 (above).
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and against those Ligures who live in the Alps. There are also dry-docks and an armoury among the Massiliotes. In earlier times they had a good supply of ships, as well as of arms and instruments that are useful for tlie purposes of navigation and for sieges; and thanks to these they not only held out against the barbarians, but also acquired the Romans as friends, and many times not only themselves rendered useful service to the Romans, but also were aided by the Romans in their own. aggrandizement. At any rate, Sextius, who defeated the Sallyes, after founding not very far from Massilia a city which bears his own name and that of ce the hot waters ” 1 (some of which, they say, have changed to cold waters), not only settled a garrison of Romans there, but also drove back the barbarians out of the seaboard which leads from Massilia into Italy, since the Massiliotes could not entirely keep them back. Yet not even Sextius could effect more than merely this—that at those parts of the coast where there were good harbours the barbarians retired for a distance of only twelve stadia, and at the rugged parts, only eight. And the country thus abandoned by them he has given over to the Massiliotes. And in their citadel are set up great quantities of the first fruits of their victories, which they captured by defeating· in naval battles those who from time to time unjustly disputed their claim to the mastery of the sea. In earlier times, then, they were exceptionally fortunate, not only in everything else, but also in their friendship with the Romans, of which one may detect many signs; what is more, the ζ( xoanon ” 2 of that Artemis which is on the Aventine Hill was constructed by the
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διάθεσιν ἔχον1 τω παρά, τοῖς Μασσαλιώταις ανέθεσαν. κατὰ δε την Πομπηίου πρὸς Καίσαρα στάσιν τω κρατηθέντι μέρει προσθέμενοι την πολλὴν τῆς ευδαιμονίας άπέβαΧον, όμως δ’ οὐν ίχνη Χείπεται τοῦ παΧαιού ζήΧου παρά τοῖς άνθρωποις, καί μάΧιστα περί τὰς οργανοποιίας καί την ναυτικήν παρασκευήν, εξημερονμένων δ’ ἀεὶ τῶν ύπερκειμένων βαρβάρων, καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ ποΧεμειν τετραμμένων ήδη προς ποΧιτείας καί γεωργίας διὰ τὴν τῶν Ῥωμαίων επικράτειαν, οὔτ’ αὐτοῖς ἔτι τούτοις συμβαίνοι αν περί τὰ Χεχθέντα 1SI τοσαύτη σπονδή. δηΧοι δε τά καθεστηκότα νυνί· πάντες γὰρ οἷ χαρίεντες προς το λέγειν τρέπονται και φιΧοσοφεΐν, ὦσθ’ ἡ πόλις μικρόν μεν πρότερον τοῖς βαρβάροις άνεΐτο παιδευτήριον, καὶ φιλέλληνας κατεσκεύαζε τοὺς Γαλάτας ώστε καὶ τὰ συμβοΧαια Ἑλληνιστὶ γράφειν, ἐν δὲ τῷ παρόντι καί τούς ηνωριμωτάτους Ύωμαίων πέπεικεν, ἀντὶ τής εις ’Αθήνας αποδημίας ἐκεῖσε φοιτάν, φιΧομα-θεΐς όντας. όρώντες δε τούτους οι ΥαΧάται καί άμα ειρήνην άγοντες, τὴν σχοΧήν άσμενοι προς τούς τοιούτους διατίθενται βίους ου κατ' άνδρα μόνον, άΧΧά και δημοσία· σοφιστάς yovv υποδέχονται, τούς μεν ιδία, τούς δε ποΧεις κοινή μισθούμενοι, καθάπερ καί ιατρούς, τής δὲ λιτότητας των βίων καὶ τής σωφροσύνης των Μασσα-Χιωτων ούκ ἐλάχιστον αν τις θείη τούτο τεκμήριου· ή γὰρ μεγίστη προΐζ αὐτοῖς ἐστιν εκατόν χρυσοί 1 εχον, Corais, for ίχοντες ; so Meineke. 1
1	“ Sophists ” in the good sense, who taught wisdom in speech an<l action, dicendi faciendique sapientia (Cicero, de Oratore 3. 16). ϊ 78
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Romans on the same artistic design as the “ xoanon ” which the Massiliotes have. But at the time of Poinpey’s sedition against Caesar they joined the conquered party and thus threw away the greater part of their prosperity. Nevertheless traces of their ancient zeal are still left among the people, especially in regard to the making of instruments and to the equipment of ships. But since, on account of the overmastery of the Romans, the barbarians who are situated beyond the Massiliotes became more and more subdued as time went on, and instead of carrying on war have already turned to civic life and faming, it may also be the case that the Massiliotes themselves no longer occupy themselves so earnestly with the pursuits aforementioned. Their present state of life makes this clear ; for all the men of culture turn to the art of speaking and the study of philosophy ; so that the city, although a short time ago it was given over as merely a training-school for the barbarians and was schooling the Galatae to be fond enough of the Greeks to write even their contracts in Greek, at the present time has attracted also the most notable of the Romans, if eager for knowledge, to go to school there instead of making their foreign sojourn at Athens. Seeing these men and at the same time living at peace, the Galatae are glad to adapt their leisure to such modes of life, not only as individuals, but also in a public way; at any rate, they welcome sophists,1 hiring some at private expense, but others in common, as cities, just as they do physicians. And the following might be set down as not the least proof of the simplicity of the inodes of life, and of the self-restraint, of the Massiliotes : the maximum dowry among them is a hundred
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και εἰς ἐσθἣτα πέντε και πέντε εἰς χρυσονν κόσμον* πλέον δ’ οὐκ ἔξεστι, καὶ ὁ Καῖσαρ δὲ καὶ οΐ μετ’ ἐκεῖνον ηγεμόνες πρὸς τὰς ἐν τῷ ττολεμφ γενηθείσας αμαρτίας 6μέτριασαν, μεμνη-μένοι τής φιλίας, καὶ τὴν αυτονομίαν εφύλαζαν, ἦν ἐξ αρχής εἷχεν ἡ πόλις, ώστε μὴ υπακούειν των εἰς την επαρχίαν1 πεμπομένων στρατηγών μήτε αυτήν μήτε τους υπηκόους. περὶ μὲν Μασσαλίας ταῦτα.
β. Ἀμα 8’ ἦ τε τῶν Χαλύων ορεινή προς άρκτον από τής εσπέρας κΧίνει μάλλον καί της θαλάττης άφίσταται κατά μικρόν, και ἡ παραλία παρά τὴν εσπέραν περινεύει· μικρόν δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως των Μασσαλιωτών προελθουσα ὅσον εἰς εκατόν σταΒίους ἐπὶ άκραν ευμεγέθη πλησίον λατομιών τινων εντεύθεν ἄρχεται κολπονσθαι και ποιείν τον Ταλατικόν κόλπον προς τὺ Ἀφροδίσιον, τὺ τῆς Πυρήνης ἄκρον καλοῦσι δ’ αυτόν 2 καὶ Μασ-σαλιωτικόν. ἔστι δ* ὁ κόλπος διπλοῦς* ἐν γὰρ τῇ αὐτῇ περιγραφή Βύο κόλπους άφορίζον εκκειται τὺ Χήτιον 3 ορος, προσλαβόν καί τὴν Βλάσκω να νήσον πλησίον ΙΒρυμένην των δὲ κόλπων ό μεν μείζων ἰδίως πάλιν καλείται Γαλατικός, εἰς ὸν έξερενγεται τὺ τοῦ Ῥοδανοῦ στόμα, ο δ’ ἐλάττων ὁ κατὰ Νάρβωνά ἐστι μέχρι Πυρήνης. ἡ μὲν οὖν ων υπέρκειται των του Ἀτακος εκβολών καί τής λίμνη? τῆς Ναρβωνίτιδος, μέγιστον ἐμπό-
1	Ιπαρχίαν, Corais, for ύναρχίαν; so Meineke.
• αότὅν, Corais, for αότὅ ; so the later editors.
8 2ἡτιον, Palmer, for 35ίγιον; so Corais and the rest.
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gold pieces, and five for dress, and five for golden ornaments;1 but more than this is not permitted. Both Caesar and the commanders who succeeded him, mindful of the former friendship, acted in moderation with reference to the wrongs done in the war, and preserved to the city the autonomy which it had had from the beginning; so that neither Massilia nor its subjects are subject to the praetors who are sent to the province.2 So much for Massilia.
β. While the mountainous country of the Sallyes inclines more and more from the west to the north and retires little by little from the sea, the coastline bends round to the west; but after extending a short distance from the city of the Massiliotes, about a hundred stadia, to a fair-sized promontory near some stone-quarries, tlie coastline then begins to curve inland and to form with the precincts of Aphrodite (that is, the headland of the Pyrenees) the Galatic Gulf, which is also called the Gulf of Massilia. The Gulf is double, for, in the same circuit, Mount Setium,3 with the help of the Isle of Blascon,4 which is situated near by, juts out and thus marks off two gulfs. Of the two gulfs, the larger, into which the mouth of the Rhodanus discharges, is again called, in the proper sense of the term, “Galatic Gulf”; the smaller is opposite Narbo and extends as far as the Pyrenees. Now Narbo lies above the outlets of the Atax and the Lake of Nar-bonitis, and it is the greatest of the emporiums in
2	See 4. 2. 2. and footnote 3.
® Cape de Cette.
4 Brescon, a rock opposite Agde, which has been connected with the mainland to form the port of Agde (Gosselin).
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ριον των ταύτη, πρὸς δὲ τῷ Ύοδανφ πόλις ἐστὶ καὶ έμπόριον ον μικρόν, Ἀρελᾶτε* ἴσον δὲ πως διἐχει τὰ εμπόρια ταῦτα ἀλλήλων τε καὶ τῶν είρημένων άκρων, η μεν Νάρβων τοῦ ’Αφροδισίου, το δ’ Ἀρελᾶτε τῆς Μασσαλίας, εκατέρωθεν 8ε τῆς Νάρβωνος ἄλλοι Ποταμοὶ ρέουσιν οι μεν εκ των Ρεμμένων όρων, οι δ’ ἐκ τῆς Πυρήνης, πόΧεις ἔχοντες εἰς ὰς ἀνάπλους οὐ πολὺς ἐστι μικροίς πΧοίοις. ἐκ μὲν τῆ? Πυρήνης ὅ τε Ῥουσκίνων καὶ ὁ Τλλίβιρρις, πόλιν ἔχων ομώνυμον ἑκάτερος αυτών, τον οέ Ύονσκίνωνος καὶ λίμνη πλησίον ἐστι καὶ χωρίον ΰφυδρον μικρόν υπέρ τῆς θαΧατ-της, άΧνκίδων μεστόν, τὺ τοὺς ορυκτούς κεστρεῖς ἔχον δύο γὰρ ἦ τρεῖς όρύξαντι πόδας καὶ καθέντι τριό8οντα εις ὓδωρ ἰλνῶδες ἔστι περιπεϊραι τον ίχθύν άξιόΧογον τὺ μέγεθος· τρέφεται δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς ἰλύος καθάπερ αι εγχέΧυες. οὖτοι μὲν ἐκ τῆς Πυρήνης ρέουσιν οι ποταμοί μεταξύ Νάρβωνος και τοῦ Αφροδίσιου, ἐπὶ θάτερα δὲ1 μἐρη τῆς Νάρβωνο? ἐκ τοῦ Κεμμἐνου φέρονται προς την θάΧατταν, εξ ούπερ καί 6 "Απαξ, ο τε *Ορβις 2 καί ὀ "Αραυρις*Β τούτων ἐφ’ οὖ μὲν Βαίτερα4 πόλις ἀσφαλὴς ΐδρυται πλησίον τῆ? Νάρβωνος, ἐφ’ οὐ δὲ Ἀγάθη, κτίσμα ΜασσαΧιωτών,
7. ΛΕν μὲν οὐν ἔχει παράδοξον ἡ προειρημένη παραλία, τὺ περὶ τοὺς ορυκτούς ιχθύς, ετερον δὲ μεῖζον τούτου σχεδὸν τι, τὺ Χεχθησόμενον. μεταξύ γὰρ τῆς Μασσαλίας καὶ τῶν εκβοΧών 182 τοῦ Ῥοδανοῦ πεδίον ἐστὶ τῆ? θαΧάττης διέχον
1	δε, before μἐρ??, Kramer conjectures; Meineke following.
2	’'Ορβις, Uroskurd, for ‘Όβρις; later editors following.
3	yApavpis, Groskurd, for ‘Ραόραρις; later editors following.
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this country, though there is a city near the Rhodanus which is no small emporium, namely, Arelate. These emporiums are about an equal distance from each other and from the aforesaid headlands—Narbo from the precincts of Aphrodite, and Arelate from Massilia. On either side of Narbo there flow other rivers—some from the Cemmenus Mountains, the others from the Pyrenees—and they have cities to which voyages of no considerable length are made in small ships. From the Pyrenees flow both the Ruscino and the Ilibirris, each of them having a city of like name; and, as for the Ruscino, there is not only a lake near by, but also, a short distance above the sea, a marshy district, full of salt-springs, which contains the “dug mullets”; foi· if one digs only two or three feet and thrusts his trident down into the muddy water, it is possible to spit a fish that is notable for its size; and it feeds on the mud just as the eels do. These, then, are the rivers which flow from the Pyrenees between Narbo and the precincts of Aphrodite; while on the other side of Narbo there flow to the sea from the Cemmenus (fi-om which the Atax flows) both the Oiibis and the Arauris. On the former of these rivers is situated Baetera, a safe city, near Narbo, and on the other, Agathe, founded by the Massiliotes.
7. Now the aforesaid seaboard has not merely one marvel, namely, that of the “ dug mullets,” but also another which one might say is greater than that, about which I shall now speak: Between Massilia and the outlets of the Rhodanus there is a plain, circular in shape, which is as far distant froin
4 Βαίτερα, Siebenkees, for Β\lrepa; so, perhaps better, Βαίτερρα, as Meineke reads.
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εἰς ἑκατὸν σταδίους, τοσοῦτον δὲ και τὴν διάμετρον, κνκΧοτερες το σχήμα' καλεῖται 8e Λιθώδες ἀπὸ τοῦ συμβεβηκότος. μεστόν yap ἐστι λίθων χειροπΧηθων, ύποπεφνκυΐαν ἐχὸντων αὐτοῖς ἄγρωστιν, ἀφ’ ἦς άφθονοι νομοί βοσκήμασίν είσιν' ἐν μέσῳ δ’ ὕδατα καί άΧυκίδες ἐνίστανται καὶ ἄλες. άπασα μὲν οὐν καὶ ἡ ὑπερκειμἐνη χώρα προσήνεμος ἐστι, διαφερόντως δ’ εἰς τὺ πεδίον τοῦτο τὺ1 μεΧαμβόρειον κατα^ίζει, πνεύμα βίαιον καί φρικωδες' φασι γοῦν σύρεσθαι -καὶ κυΧιν-δεῖσθαι τῶν Χιθων ἐνίους, κατακΧάσθαι δὲ τοὺς ανθρώπους ἀπὸ τῶν οχημάτων καί ηνμνονσθαι καί ὅπλων καὶ ἐσθῆτος ὑπο 1 2 τῆς εμπνοης. Αριστοτέλης μὲν οὐν φησιν ύπο σεισμών των κα-ΧονμΑνων βραστών ἐκπεσὁντας τοὺς λίθους εἰ? τὴν επιφάνειαν συνοΧισθεΐν εἰς τὰ κοῖλα τῶν χωρίων. Ποσειδώνιος δὲ λίμνην οΰσαν παηηναι μετὰ κΧνδασμου, καί διά τοῦτο εἰς πΧείονας μερισθἣναι λίθους, καθάπερ τοὺς ποταμίους κά-χΧηκας καί τὰς ψήφους τὰς αίγιαΧίτιδας, ομοίως δέ και Χείους καί Ισομεγέθεις τῇ ομοιότητι' καί τὴν αιτίαν άποδεδώκασιν άμφδτεροι. πιθανός μεν ουν 6 παρ' άμφοΐν λόγος· αν ay κη yap τούς ον τω
1	τὅ, Corais inserts ; so Muller-"Dubner, and Meineke.
2	υπά, Meineke, for απά
1	Now tlie Plaine de la Crau.
2	So Pliny, 21. 57. And Murray (Handbook for France, vol. 2, p. 154) says that to-day there grows under the stones on this plain a short sweet herbage which the sheep obtain by turning over the stones, and that during the winter months the plain is covered with flocks driven thither from the French Alps, where they spend the summer.
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the sea as a hundred stadia, and is also as much as that in diameter. It is called Stony Plain 1 from the fact that it is full of stones as large as you can hold in your hand, although from beneath the stones there is a growth of wild herbage which affords abundant pasturage for cattle.2 In the middle of the plain stand water and salt springs, and also lumps of salt. Now although the whole of the country which lies beyond, as well as this, is exposed to the winds, the Black North, a violent and chilly wind, descends upon this plain with exceptional severity; at any rate, it is said that some of the stones are swept and rolled along, and that by the blasts the people are dashed from their vehicles and stripped of both weapons and clothing. Now Aristotle says that the stones, after being vomited to the surface by those eai'thquakes that are called “Brastae,”3 rolled together into the hollow places of the districts. But Poseidonius says that, since it 4 was a lake, it solidified 5 while the waves were dashing, and because of this was parted into a number of stones—as are the river-rocks and the pebbles on the sea-shore; and by reason of the similarity of origin, the former, like the latter, are both smooth and equal in size. And an account of the cause has been given by both men. Now the argument in both treatises is plausible; for of necessity the stones that have been assembled to-
3	Aristotle says (De Mundo 4) that “those earthquakes are called ‘ Brastae5 which heave up and clown at right angles.”
4	The antecedent of “ it ” in Poseidonius must have been “ what is now the stony surface of the plain.”
5	Poseidonius was thinking of both the congealing and petrifying of the waters.
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σννεστώτας λίθους οὐ καθ’ εαυτούς ἣ ὲξ ὑγροῦ παγέντας μεταβαλεΐν,1 ἣ2 ἐκ πετρών μεγάλων C 183 ρήγματα συνεχή λαβονσών ἀποκριθῆναι, τὺ μέντοι Βυσαπολόγητον Αἰσχύλος καταμαθών ἣ παρ’ άλλου λαβών είς μύθον εξετόπισε· φησὶ γοὐν Προμηθεὺς παρ’ αντω, καθηγούμενος Ἠρακλεῖ τῶν οδών τῶν ἀπὸ Καύκασού πρὸς τὰ? Ἕσπερίδας*
ἦξεις δὲ Αιγύων εἰς άτάρβητον στρατόν, ἕνθ’ οὐ μάχης, σάφ’ οἷδα, καὶ θ ον ρος περ ών, μέμψει· πέπρωται γάρ σε καί βέλη λιττεΐν ενταϋθ’* ὲλἐσθαι θ’ οὑ τιν εκ γαίας λίθον ἕξεις, ἐπεὶ πᾶς χώρος εστι μαλθακός. ἰδὼν δ’ άμηχανουντά σε3 Ζεὺς οίκτερεί, νεφέλην δ’ ϋποσχών νιφάδι γογγυλών ττέτρων νπόσκιον θήσει χθόν, οἶς ἔπειτα σὺ βαλών 4 διώσβι5 ραΒίως Αίγυν στρατόν*
(Prometheus Unbound, Fr. 199, Nauck)
ὥσπερ οὐ κρεΐττον ον, φησϊν ό ΤΙοσειΒώνιος, εἰς αυτούς τους Αίγνας εμβαλεΐν6 τοὺς λίθους καί καταχώσαι ττάντας ή τοσούτων Βεόμενον ποίησαι λίθων τον'Ηρακλέα. τὺ μένουν τοσούτων αναγκαίου ἦν, εἴπερ καὶ πρὸς ὅχλον παμπληθή* ὥστε ταύτῃ γε πιθανώτερος ο μυθογράφος του άνασκευάζοντος τον μύθον. ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ άλλα πεπρώσθαι φήσας ό ποιητὴς οὐκ ἐᾴ μέμφεσθαι
1	μεταβαλεῖν, Corais, for μετα£άλλειν; so later editors.
2	ἡ, Corais inserts, later editors following.
3	σε, Meineke, for σ* ὅ.
4	σύ βαλών, Saumaise, for σνμβαλώι ; so the editors.
5	διώσει, Corais, for δηάσει ; so the later editors.
6	ἐμβαλεῖν, Corais, for ἐμβάλλειν; so the later editors.
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gether in this way cannot separately, one by one, either have changed from liquid to solid or have been detached from great masses of rock that received a succession of fractures. What was difficult to account for, however, Aeschylus, who closely studied the accounts or else received them from another source, removed to the realm of myth. At any rate, Prometheus, in Aeschylus’ poem, in detailing to Heracles the route of the roads from the Caucasus to the Hesperides says: “And thou wilt come to the undaunted host of the Ligurians, where thou wilt not complain of battle, I clearly know,—impetuous fighter though thou art; because there it is fated that even thy missiles shall fail thee, and no stone from the ground shalt thou be able to choose, since the whole district is soft ground. But Zeus, seeing thee without means to fight, will have pity upon thee, and, supplying a cloud with a snow-like shower of round stones, will put the soil under cover; and with these stones, thereupon, thou wilt pelt, and easily push thy way through, the Ligurian host.” 1 Just as if it were not better, says Poseidonius, for Zeus to have cast the stones upon the Ligures themselves and to have buried the whole host than to represent Heracles as in need of so many stones. Now, as for the number (“ so many ”), he needed them all if indeed the poet was speaking with reference to a throng that was very numerous; so that in this, at least, the writer of the myth is more plausible than the man who revises the myth. Furthermore, by saying “it is fated/’ the poet forbids one to find fault in a captious way with anything else in the
1 These verses were quoted by Strabo from the Prometheus Unbound, now lost.
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φιΧαιτίως. καί yap ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς προνοίας και τῆς ειμαρμένης λόγοις εΰροι τις αν πολλὰ τοιαυτα των ανθρωπίνων καί των φύσει yινο-μένων, ὧστ’ ἐπ’ αυτών φάναι πολὺ κρειττον είναι τό8ε ἣ τόδε γενέσθαι, οἷον ευομβρον είναι την Αίγυπτον, ἀλλὰ μὴ τὴν Αίθιοπίαν ποτίζειν την yην καί τον ΐίάριν είς Σπάρτην πΧεοντα ναυαγίψ περιπεσεϊν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τὴν Ελἐνην άρπάσαντα Βίκας τΐσαι τοῖς άΒικηθεΐσιν ύστερον, ἡνίκα τοσοῦτον άπειργάσατο φθόρον Ἑλλήνων καὶ βαρβαρών ὅπερ Εὐριπίδης άνήνεγκεν είς τον Αία·
Ζεὺς γὰρ κακόν μεν Ύρωσϊ πήρα δ’ Ἑλλάδι θέΧων yevkadai ταῦτ’ έβούΧευσεν πατήρ.
(JV. 1082, Nauck)
8.	Περὶ δὲ τῶν του (Ρο8ανοΰ στομάτων Πολύβιος μὲν επίτιμα Τιμαίῳ, φησας είναι μη πεντάστομον, ἀλλὰ Βίστομον' ΆρτεμίΒωρος 8ε τρίστομον λέγει. Μάριο?1 δὲ ύστερον, ορών τυφΧόστομον γινόμενον εκ τής προγωσεως καί ΒυσείσβόΧον, καινήν ετεμε Βιώρνχα, καὶ ταύτῃ Βεξάμενος τὺ πλέον τοῦ ποταμού Μασσαλιώταις εΒωκεν ἀριστεῖον κατὰ τον πρός Ἀμβρωνας καί Ύωνγενούς πόλεμον’ ἐξ οὐ πλοῦτον ήνέγκαντο πόΧυν, τίλη 2 πραττόμενοι τούς άναπΧέοντας καί τοὺς καταγόμενους. ὅμως οὐν ἔτι μἐνει δυσείσ-πλοα δια τε τἡν Χαβροτητα καί την προσχωσιν 134 καὶ τήν ταπεινότητα τής χώρας, ώστε μὴ καθ ο-
1 Μάριος, Xylander, for Τίμαιος; so the later editors.
8 πολόν, τἐλτ/, conjecture of Tyrwhitt, for πολυτελῆ; so the editors.
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passage—“ captious,” I say, for one might also find in the discussions on “ Providence ” and “ Predestination” many instances among the affairs of men and among the natural occurrences of such a kind that, in reference to them, one might say that it were much better for this to have taken place than that; for example, for Egypt to be well-watered by rains, rather than that Ethiopia should soak its soil with water; and for Paris to have met his reversal by shipwreck on the voyage to Sparta, instead of later carrying off Helen and paying the penalty to those whom he had wronged, after he had effected all that ruin of Greeks and barbarians—a ruin which Euripides attributed to Zeus: “ For Zeus, the father, willing not only evil for the Trojans but also sorrow for the Greeks, resolved upon all this.”
8.	With respect to the mouths of the Rhodanus : Polybius reproves Timaeus by saying that there are not five but two; Artemidorus says three; Marius, later, seeing that, in consequence of the silting, its mouths were .becoming stopped up and difficult of entrance, cut a new channel, and, upon admitting the greater part of the river here, presented it to the Massiliotes as a meed of their valour in the war against the Ambrones and Toygeni;1 and the wealth they carried off from this source was considerable, because they exacted tolls from all who sailed up and all who sailed down it. Nevertheless, the mouths still remain difficult of entrance for ships, not only on account of the impetuosity of the river and the silting up, but also of the lowness of the
1 These two peoples joined the Cimbri for the purpose of invading Italy. With the aid of the Massiliotes, Marius defeated them at Aix (102 B.C.).
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ράσθαι μηδ’ ἐγγὺς ἐν ταῖς δνσαερίαις* διόπερ οι Μασσαλιῶται πύργονς άνέστησαν σημεία, εξοι-κειούμενοι πάντα τρόπον την χώραν' καί δὴ τὴς Έφεσιας ' Κρτέμιδος κάντανθα ίδρύσαντο Ιερόν, χωρίον άποΧαβόντες b ποιεί νήσον τα στόματα τον πόταμον. νπέρκειται δὲ των εκβοΧών τον "Ροδανού λιμνοθάλαττα’ καλοῦσι δὲ Στομαλίμνην, όστράκια δ’ ἔχει πάμποΧΧα καί ἄλλως ενοψεΐ. ταύτην δ’ ἔνιοι συγκατηρίθ μησαν τοῖς στόμασι τον "Ροδανού, καὶ μάΧιστα οί φήσαντες επτά-στομον αντόν, ον τε τούτ εν Χέγον τες οντ εκείνο· ορος γάρ ἐστι μεταξύ το διεΐργον από τον ποταμού την Χίμνην. ἡ μὲν ονν άπο τῆς Πυρήνης ἐπὶ Μασσαλίαν παραΧίαν τοιαύτη καί τοσαύτη τις.
9.	Ἠ δ’ ἐπὶ τον Ονάρον ποταμόν καί τοὺς ταύτῃ Αιγνας τάς τε τῶν Μασσαλιωτών ἔχει πόλεις Τανροέντιον καί Ὀλβίαν και Άντιπολιν καὶ Νίκαιαν καὶ τὺ ναύσταθμον το Καίσαρος τοῦ Σεβαστόν, ο καΧούσι Φὁρον ’Ιούλιον. ΐδρνται δε τούτο μεταξύ τῆς 'ΟΧβίας καὶ τῆς ΆντιπόΧεως, διεχον Μασσαλίας εἰς εξακοσίονς σταδίονς. ὁ δὲ Ονάρος μέσος εστϊ της Ἀντιπόλεως καὶ Νίκαιας, τής μὲν ὅσον είκοσι, τῆς δὲ εξήκοντα σταδίονς διέχων, ωσθ’ ἡ Νίκαια τῆς Ιταλίας γίνεται κατά τον νύν άποδεδειγμόνον ορον, και-περ ουσα Μασσαλἱωτῶν έπετείχισαν1 γὰρ τὰ κτίσματα ταῦτα τοῖς νπερκειμένοις βάρβαροις
1 ἐπετείχισαν, Casaubon, for ἐτείχισαν; so the later editors. 1 2
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1	Literally, “Mouth-marsh.1
2	The Varus. Cp. 4. 1. 3.
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country, so that in foul weather one cannot descry the land even when close to it. Wherefore the Massiliotes set up towers as beacons, because they were in every way making the country their own ; and, in truth, they also established a temple of the Ephesian Artemis there, after first enclosing a piece of land which is made an island by the mouths of the river. Beyond the outlets of the Rhodanus lies a sea-water marsh ; it is called “ Stomalinine,” 1 and it has a very great quantity of oysters, and, besides that, is well supplied with fish. This lake was by some counted in with the mouths of the Rhodanus, and particularly by those who said there were seven mouths, although they were right in neither the latter nor the former; for there is a mountain intervening which separates the lake from the river. This, then, is approximately tlie nature and the extent of the seaboard from the Pyrenees to Massilia.
9.	Again, the seaboard which extends from Massilia to the Varus River and to those Ligures who live in the region of the river has not only the following cities of the Massiliotes, namely, Tauroen-tium, Olbia, Antipolis, and Nicaea, but also that naval-station of Caesar Augustus which is called Forum Julium. This naval-station is situated between Olbia and Antipolis, at a distance of about six hundred stadia from Massilia. The Varus is between Antipolis and Nicaea, at a distance of about twenty stadia from the latter and sixty from the former, so that, according to what is now the declared boundary,2 Nicaea becomes a part of Italy, although it belongs to the Massiliotes; for the Massiliotes founded these places as strongholds against those
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οι Μασσάλιωται, τήν γε1 θάλατταν έλευθέραν ἔχειν βουλὁμενοι, τῆς χώρα? υπ’ εκείνων κρατούμενης· ορεινή yap ἐστι καὶ έρυμνή, πρός μὲν τῇ Μασσαλία πλάτος τι μέτρων καταλείπουσα των επιπέδων 'χωρίων, προϊόντι δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ἕω παντάπασιν άποθλίβουσα προς την θάλατταν καί μόλις αυτήν ττορεύσιμον εώσα την οδόν. κατέ-χουσι δε τα μεν πρώτα Ί,άλλυες, τα δε τελευταία προς την ’Ιταλῖμν συνάπτοντες Λίγυες, περὶ ὧν λεχθήσεται μετά ταΰτα. νυνὶ ὅ6 τοσοῦτον προσθετέου, οτι της μεν Άντιπόλεως ἐν τοῖς τῆς Ναρβωνι'τιδος μέρεσι κειμένης, της δε Νίκαιας εν τοῖς τῆς ’Ιταλίας, ἡ μὲν Νίκαια ὓπο τοῖς Μασσαλιώταις μἐνει καὶ τῆ? επαρχίας2 ἐστίν, ἡ δ’ Ἀντίπολις των ’Ιταλιωτίδων εξετάζεσαι, κριθεισα προς τοὺς Μασσαλιώτας και έλευθερω-θεισα των παρ εκείνων προσταγμάτων.
10.	ΐίρόκεινται δὲ τῶν στενών τούτων ἀπὸ ΜασσαΧίας άρξαμένοις αι Στοιχάδες νήσοι, τρεις μεν αξιόλογοι, δύο δὲ μικραί· γεωργοΰσι δ’ αὐτὸς Μασσαλιώται. τὺ δὲ παλαιόν και φρουράν εΐχον, ίδρυμένην αυτόθι προς τὰς τῶν ληστηρίων εφόδους, 185 εύπορουντες και λιμένων. μετὰ δὲ τὰς 2τοι%άδας ἡ Πλανασία καὶ Αήρων, εχουσαι κατοικίας. ἐν δὲ τῇ Αήρωνι καί ήρωόν εστι τό του Αηρωνος· κεΐται 3’ αὕτη προ τῆς Αντιπολεως. άλλα δ
1	γε, Corais, for τε ; so the later editors.
2	ἐπαρχίας, Corais, for ΰπαρχίας; so the later editors. 1 2 3
1	That is, of Narbonitis (see 4. 1. 3).
2	An Italiote city was a Greek city in Italy.
3	Thus called from the Greek “ stoichades,” *4 in a row,”—
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barbarians who were situated beyond, wishing at least to keep free the sea, since the land was controlled by the barbarians; for it is mountainous and also strong for defence, since, although next to Massilia it leaves a strip of level land of moderate width, yet as you proceed towards the east it squeezes the strip off altogether towards the sea, and scarcely leaves the road itself passable. Now the first of these districts are occupied by the Sallyes, but the last by those Ligures whose territory connects with Italy, concerning whom I shall speak hereafter. But at present I need add only this, that, although Antipolis is situated ainong the parts that belong to Narbonitis, and Nicaea among those that belong to Italy, Nicaea remains subject to the Massiliotes and belongs to the Province,1 while Antipolis is classed among the Italiote cities,2 having been so adjudged in a suit against the Massiliotes and thereby freed from their orders.
10.	Lying off these narrow stretches of coast, if we begin at Massilia, are the five Stoechades Islands,3 three of them of considerable size, but two quite small; they are tilled by Massiliotes. In early times the Massiliotes had also a gamson, which they placed there to meet the onsets of the pirates, since the islands were well supplied with harbours. Next, after the Stoechades, are the islands of Planasia and Lero, which have colonial settlements. In Lero there is also a hero-temple, namely, that in honour of Lero; this island lies off Antipolis. And,
a fairly suitable appellation. Pliny (3. 11) applies the name only to the three large ones, while Pomponius Mela (2. 7) includes the other islands off the shore from Massilia as far as the country of the Ligures.
VOL. II.
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ἐστὶ νησίΒια ούκ αξία μνήμης, τα μὲν πρὸ τῆς Μασσαλίας αυτής, τὰ δὲ πρὸ τής ἄλλη? τῆς Χεχθείσης ἡιὸνος. τῶν δὲ Χιμένων 6 μὲν κατὰ τὸν ναύσταθμον αξιόλογος καὶ ὁ των Μασσα-Χιωτών, οι δ’ άΧΧοι μέτριοι· τούτων δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ ὁ Ὀξὑβιος καλούμενος Χιμήν, επώνυμος των Όξυβίων Αιώνων, περί μεν τής παραΧίας ταύτα Χέγομεν.
11.	Τὴν δ’ ύπερκειμένην αυτής χώραν μάΧιστα γεωγραφεΐ τα τε ὄρη τὰ περικείμενα καὶ οἱ ποταμοί, διαφερόντως δὲ ὁ Ῥοδανὁς, μέγιστος τε ῶν καὶ πλεῖστον άνάπΧονν ἔχων, ἐκ πολλῶν πΧηρον-μενος ρευμάτων Χεκτέον ουν εφεξής περὶ τούτων. ἀπὸ Μασσαλίας τοίνυν άρξαμένοις καί προϊονσιν ἐπὶ τὴν μεταξύ χώραν των τε ’Άλπεων καὶ τοῦ Ροδανού, μέχρι μεν τον Αρουεντία ποταμού Χάλλυες οίκοΰσιν ἐπὶ πεντακοσίους σταδίους· πορθμεία) δὲ διαβάσιν εις ΚαβαλΛίωνα πόλιν ἡ εφεξής χώρα ττάσα Καουάρων εστι μέχρι των του Ίσαρος συμβοΧών πρὸς τον Ῥοδανὸν· ειταύθα δὲ καὶ τὺ Κἐμμενον συνάπτει πως τω Ῥοδατῷ* αήκος το μέχρι δεύρο άπο τον Αρουεντία σταδίων ἐστὶν επτακοσίων. οι μὲν ουν ΧάΧΧυες εν αὐτοῖς 1 τά τε πεδία και τα ύπερκείμενα ορη κατοικοϋσι, των δέ Έίαονάρων ύπέρκεινται Oύοκόντιοί τε και Ύρικοριοι καλ Ίκύνιοι και ΜεδνΧΧοι. μεταξύ δὲ τοῦ Αρουεντία και τον Τσάρος καὶ ἄλλοι ποταμοί ρέουσιν άπο των Ἀλπεων ἐπὶ τὸν Ῥοδανὁν, δύο
1 αότοῖς, Jones, for αυτοῖς.
1	South of the Druentia.
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besides, there are isles that are not worth mentioning, some off Massilia itself and the others off the rest of the aforesaid shore. As for the harbours, the one that is at the naval-station is of considerable size, and so is that of the Massiliotes, whereas the others are only of moderate size ; among these latter is the harbour that is called Oxybius, so named after the Oxybian Ligures. This is what 1 have to say about the seaboard.
11.	As for the country that lies beyond the seaboard, its geographical limits are, in a general way, traced by the mountains that lie round about it, and also by the rivers—by the Rhodanus River especially, for it not only is the largest but also affords the most navigation inland, since the number of the streams from which it is filled is large. However, I must tell about all these regions in order. If you begin, then, at Massilia, and proceed towards the country that is between the Alps and the Rhodanus: Up to the Druentia River the country is inhabited by the Sallyes for a distance of five hundred stadia; but if you cross tlie liver by ferry into the city of Caballio, the whole country next thereafter belongs to the Cavari, up to the confluence of the Isar with the Rhodanus; this is also approximately where the Cemmenus Mountain joins the Rhodanus ; the length of your journey from Druentia up to this place is seven hundred stadia. Now the Sallyes occupy—I mean in their own country 1— not only the plains but also the mountains that lie above the plains, whereas above the Cavari are situated the Vocontii, Triconi, Iconii, and Medulli. Between the Druentia and the Isar there are still other rivers which flow from the Alps to the
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μὲν οἱ περιρρέοντες πόλιν Καουάρων 1 καὶ Οὐά-ρων2 κοινῷ ρείθρφ συμβάΧΧοντες εἰς τον Ῥοδανὁν, τρίτος δὲ Σούλγαν, ὀ κατὰ ΟΰνδαΧον πόλιν μισγὁ-μενος τῷ Ῥοδανῴ, ὅπου Γναῖος Ἀηνὁβαρβος μεγάλη μάχη πολλὸς έτρέψατο Κελτών μυριάδας. εἰσὶ δὲ ἐν τῷ μεταξύ πὁλεις καὶ Αύενιων καί Άραυσίων καί Ἀερία, τῷ ὅντι, φησϊν ’Αρτεμι-δωρος, ἀερία διὰ τὺ ἐφ’ ύψους ίδρνσθαι μεγάλου. ἡ μὲν οὖν ἄλλη ττάσά ἐστι πεδία? καὶ εὕβοτο?, ἡ δ’ ἐκ τῆς Ἀερίας εἰς τὴν Δουρίωνα υπερθέσεις ἔχει στενὸς καὶ ὐλώδεις. καθ’ δ δὲ συμπίπτουσιν ὁΤσαρ ποταμὸς καὶ ὀ Ῥοδανος καὶ τὰ Κὑμμενον ὅρος, Κοϊντος Φάβιος Μάξιμος ΑίμιΧιανος οὐχ ὅλαις τρισὶ μυριάσιν είκοσι μυριάδας Κελτών κατέκοψε, και έστησε τρόπαιου αυτόθι Χευκοΰ Χίθου καί νεως δύο, τον μεν'Άρεως, τον δ’ Ἠρα-κλἐους. ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ ’Τσάρος εἰς Oύίενναν την των Ἀλλοβρίγων μητρόποΧιν κειμένην ἐπὶ τῷ Ῥσ-C 186 δανῷ στάδιοί εἰσι τριακόσιοι είκοσι, πλησίον
1	Κ αουάρων, Siebenkees, for Κ λαονάρων; so the later editors.
2	Xy lander would omit καί Ούάρων; so Siebenkees, Corais, Kramer, Forbiger, and Meineke. Groskurtl emends to Καρπἐνταρον, or Καρπεντάρωνα. Casaubon, comparing Λουε-pltavos in 4. 6. 3, conjectures Aovepicova. 1
1 Groskurd, believing with Gosselin that the Ouveze and the Mede are the rivers meant by Strabo, emends “ and tlie Vari” to “ Carpenteron ”—the “ Carpentoracte ” (to-day Carpentras) of Plijiy (3. 5). Several scholars (see critical note above, on this page) omit “and the Vari” altogether. Ukert (Geogr. 1832, vol. iii, page 138) thinks he recognizes in “Cavari” and “Vari5' the corrupted names of the rivers now called Rubion and Jabron, and that the city (which he thinks has fallen out of the text) is Akousio (mentioned by Ptolemaeus), to-day Aneonne. But B^retta (Les CiUs
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Rhodanus, namely, two that flow round a city of the Cavaran Vari,x and coming together in a common stream empty into the Rhodanus; and a third, the Sulgas, which mingles its waters with the Rhodanus near the city of Undalum,3 where in a great battle Gnaeus Ahenobarbus turned many myriads of Celti to flight. And there are in the intervening space 3 the cities of Avenio,4 Arausio,5 and Aeria 6—ifan f Aeria* in reality,” says Artemi-dorus, “ because it is situated on a lofty elevation.” All the country, however, is level and good for pasturage, except that the stretch from Aeria to Durio 7 has mountainous passes that are narrow and wooded. But where the Isar River and the Rhodanus and the Cemmenus Mountain meet, Quintus Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, with less than thirty thousand men all told, cut down two hundred thousand Celti; and on the spot he set up a trophy of white marble, and also two temples, one in honour of Ares, the other in honour of Heracles. From the Isar to Vienna, the metropolis of the Allobroges, situated on the Rhodanus, the distance is three hundred and twenty
MysUrieuscs de Strabo, pp. 36-44) rightly defends the Greek text and seems to prove that the city in question was what is now Bedarrides, at the confluence of the Ouv&se and the Mede.
2	What is now Sorgnes, according to B<£retta (op. cit. p. 49). The name is also spelled t£ Vindalum.”
3	Between the Druentia and the Isar.
4	Now Avignon.	5 Now Orange.
6	B^retta (op. cit. pp. 50-73) convincingly identifies Aeria with what is now Carpentras.
7	A B^retta (op. cit. 74-100) identifies Durio with what is now Malaucede. Some scholars emend to “Luerio,” a place referred to in 4. 6. 3, but otherwise unknown, while others, including Meineke, wrongly emend to Avenio (Avignon).
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δ’ νττερκειται τῆς Οὐιέννης τὺ AovyBovvov, ἐφ’ οὖ σvμμίσyovσιv ἀλίλήλοι? ὅ τε Ἀραρ καὶ ὁ fΡοδανός* στάδιοι δ’ εἰσὶν ἐπ’ αὐτὸ πεξῇ μὲν π·ερὶ Βιακοσίονς διὰ τῆς Ἀλλο/ὰρίγων, άνάπΧφ δὲ μικρω ττΧείονς* Ἀλλίβριγες δὲ μνριάσι πολλαῖς πρότερον μὲν ἐστράτευον, νυν δὲ yεωpyovσι τὰ πεδία καὶ τοὺς αυλώνας του? ἐν ταῖς Ἀλπεσι, καὶ οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι κωμηδὸν ζώσιν, οι δ’ επιφανέστατοι την Oύίενναν εχοντες, κώμην πρότερον ονσαν, μητρόποΧιν δ’ ὅμως τοῦ έθνους Xεyoμέvηv, κατεσκευάκασι πόλιν. ΐΒρνται δ’ ἐπὶ τῷ Ῥοδανῷ. φέρεται δ’ ἀπὸ 1 τῶν Ἀλπεων οὐτος πολὺς καὶ σφοδρος, ὅς γε καὶ διὰ λίμνη? έξιών τῆς Αημέννης 2 φανερόν Βείκνυσι τὺ ρεϊθρον ἐπὶ πολλοὺς σταδίους. κατεΧθών Βε εις τὰ πεδία τῆ? χώρας τής Ἀλλο-βρί^ων καί οσιανών 3 σνμβάΧΧει τῷ Ἀραρι κατὰ AovyBovvov πόΧιν των 2ηγοσιαυών.3 ρεῖ δὲ καὶ ὁ Ἀραρ ἐκ τῶν Ἀλπεων, όρίζων Χηκοα-νονς τε και ΑΙΒονους και Aίyyovaς 4 τταραΧαβών δ’ ὕστερον τὸν Αονβιν εκ των αντών ορών φερό-μενον πΧωτόν, επικρατήσας τῷ όνόματι καί γενόμενος ὲξ ἀμφοῖν Ἀραρ συμμίσγει τῷ Ῥοδανῷ. πάλιν δ’ επικρατήσας ο ΎοΒανος εἰς τὴν O ύίενναν φέρεται. συμβαίνει δὴ κατ’ ἀρχὰς μεν τούς τρεις ποταμούς φέρεσθαι προς άρκτον, ειτα πρὸς Βνσιν εις ἐν δ’ ἦδη συμπεσον5 ρεϊθρον πάλιν ἄλλην
1	απά, Corais, for ἄνω; so the later editors.
2	Αημέννης, Kramer, for τῆς μεγάλης (cp. 4. 6. 11) j so the later editors.
3	2??γοσἴαυ£ν, the editors, for the variants of the MSS. (see C. Muller Ιτιά. Far. Xecf. pp. 962 (154, 32, 33) and 963 (159, 40); also Holmes, Caesars Conquest of Gaul, p. 848).
4	Δίγγονας, Corais, for Αι-γκασίονς; so the editors in general.
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stadia. Near Vienna, and beyond it, is situated Lugdunum, at which tlie Arar and the Rhodanus mingle with one another; and the distance to Lugdunum1 in stadia is, if you go by foot through the territory of the Allobroges, about two hundred, but if by voyage up the πνβε, slightly more than that. Formerly the Allobroges kept up warfare with many myriads of men, whereas now they till the plains and the glens that are in the Alps, and all of them live in villages, except that the most notable of them, inhabitants of Vienna (formerly a village, but called, nevertheless, the “metropolis” of the tribe), have built it up into a city. It is situated on the Rhodanus. This river runs from the Alps in great volume and impetuosity—since on its way out, while passing through the Lemenna Lake, its stream is clearly visible for many stadia. And after coming down into the plains of the country of the Allobroges and Segusiavi, it meets the Arar at Lugdunum, a city of the Segusiavi. The Arar, too, flows from the Alps, since it separates the Sequani from the Aedui and the Lingones; then, later, taking on the waters of the Dubis—a navigable river that runs from the same mountains—it prevails over the Dubis with its name, and though made up of both mingles with the Rhodanus as the “Arar/’ And, in its turn, thfe Rhodanus prevails, and runs to Vienna. So the result is, that at first the three rivers run northwards, and then westwards; and then, immediately after they have joined together into one
1	That is, from Vienna, now Vienne.
The people in question are called “Lingones” by other writers, as well as by Strabo himself (4. 3. 4 and 4. 6. 11).
5 συμπεσἀν, Xylander, for συμπεσών.
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καμπήν Χαβον νότων φέρεται τὺ ρεύμα μἐχρι των εκβοΧών, δεξάμενον καὶ τοὺς ἄλλου? ποταμούς, κάκεϊθβν ήδη την Χοιπήν ποιείται μέχρι της θαΧάττης ρύσιν. ἡ μὲν οὖν μεταξύ των Ἀλπεων και τοῦ Ῥοδανοῦ τοιαύτη τις.
12.	Τὴν δ’ ἐπὶ θάτερα μἐρη του ποταμού OνόΧκαι νεμονται την πλείστην, οὺς Άρηκο-μίσκους προσαηορεύουσι. τούτων δ’ ἐπίνειον ἡ Νάρβων λέγεται, δικαιότερου δ’ ἀν και τῆς αΧΧης Κέλτικης λὲγοιτο· τοσοῦτον ύπερβέβΧηται τω πΧήθει των ερωμένων τω εμπορείω. οι μὲν οὐν OύοΧκαι γειτονεὑουσι τῳ 'Ροδανφ, τοὺς 2άλλυας ἔχοντες άντιπαρήκοντας αὐτοῖς ἐν τῇ περαίᾳ καὶ τοὺς Καουάρους. επικρατεί δέ τὰ τῶν Καουάρων ονομα καί πάντα? όντως ήδη προσαηορεύουσι τούς ταύτη βαρβάρους, οὐδὲ βαρβάρους οτ ι όντας, ἀλλὰ μετακειμενους το πλέον εἰ? τον τῶν Ῥωμαίων τύπον καί τη γλώττῃ καὶ τοῖς βίοις, τινας δὲ καὶ τῇ πολιτεία. αΧλα δε ἐστιν άδοξα ἔθνη καὶ μικρά, παρακείμενα τοῖς Άρηκομίσκοις μέχρι Πυρἡνης. μητρόποΧις δὲ τῶν Άρηκομίσκων ἐστὶ Νέμαυσος, κατὰ μὲν τον άΧΧότριον οχΧον καί τον εμπορικόν πολὺ Νάρβωνος λειπομένη, κατὰ δὲ τον ποΧιτικον ύπερβάΧΧουσα· υπηκόους yap εχει κώμας τίτταρας και είκοσι των ομοεθνών εύανδρία διαφερούσας, συντεΧούσας εις αυτήν, εχονσα 1 καὶ τὺ καλούμενον C 187 Λάτιον, ὥστε τοὺς άξιωθέντας άηορανομίας καί
1 Εχονσα, Corais, for ἐχοόσας (ΑΒί), Αχούσαν (C); so the later editors. 1
1 “ Jus Latii” (see footnote on “ Latins,” 3. 2. 15).
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bed, the stream again takes another tum and runs a southerly course as far as its outlets (although before this it has received the other rivers), and from there begins to make the remainder of its course as far as the sea. Such, then, is approximately the nature of the country which lies between the Alps and the Rhodanus.
12.	As for the country which lies on the other side of the river, most of it is occupied by those Volcae who are called Areeomisci. Narbo is spoken of as the naval-station of these people alone, though it would be fairer to add “ and of the rest of Celtica ” —so greatly has it surpassed the others in the number of people who use it as a trade-centre. Now, although the Volcae border on the Rhodanus, with the Sallyes and also the Cavari stretching along parallel to them on tlie opposite side of the river, the name of the Cavari prevails, and people are already calling by that name all the barbarians in that part of the country—no, they are no longer barbarians, but are, for the most part, transformed to the type of the Romans, both in their speech and in their modes of living, and some of them in their civic life as well. Again, situated alongside the Areeomisci as far as the Pyrenees, are other tribes, which are without repute and small. Now the metropolis of the Areeomisci is Nemausus, which, although it comes considerably short of Narbo in its throng of foreigners and of merchants, surpasses Narbo in that of citizens; for it has, subject to its authority, twenty-four villages, which are exceptional in their supply of strong men, of stock like its own, and contribute towards its expenses; and it has also what is called the “ Latin right,” 1 so that those who
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ταμιείας ἐν Νεμαὑσῳ 'Ρωμαίους ὑπὰρχειν* διὰ δὲ τοῦτο οὐδ’ ὕπό τοῖς προστάημασιχ των ἐκ τῆ? Ῥώμης στρατηγών ἐστι το ἔθνος τοῦτο, ἵδρυται δ’ ἡ πόλις κατὰ τὴν όΒοντήν ἐκ τῆ? ’Ιβηρίας εἰς τὴν ’Ιταλίαν, θέρους μὲν εΰβατον ονσαν, χειμώνος δὲ καὶ βάρος πηλώδη και ποταμόκΧυστον τινα μὲν οὐν τῶν ρευμάτων πορθμείοις περάται, τινα δὲ <γεφύραις, ταῖς μὲν ζύΧων πεποιημέναις, ταῖς δὲ Χίθων, ποιοῦσι δὲ τὰ? ἐκ τῶν υπάτων ΒυσκοΧίας οι χείμαρροι, καί μέχρι του θέρους εσθ' ὅτε ἐκ τῶν Ἀλπεων καταφερόμενοι μετά την άπότηζιν των χιονων. τὴς δ’ ὁδοῦ τῆς Χεχθείσης ἡ μὲν ευθύς ἐπὶ τὰς Ἀλπεις ἐστί, καθάπερ εϊπομεν, ἡ σύντομος διὰ Oύοκοντίων ἡ δὲ διὰ τῆ? παραλίας τῆς Μασσα-Χιωτικής καί τής Λι μυστικής μακροτέρα μεν, τὰς δ υπερθέσεις τὰς εἰ? τὴν ’Ιταλίαν εύμαρεστέρας ἔχει, ταπεινουμένων ενταύθα ήΒη των ορών. Βιέγει
S’’	* XT t	Λ \	<-τ) £ Λ	\ f'	\	/ν'
ο η ΙΝεμαυσος του μεν Jrooavou περί εκατόν στα-Βίους, καθ' ο εν ττ) περαία ποΧίχνιόν ἐστι Ταρού-σκων, της δὲ Νάρβωνος επτακοσίους είκοσι, προς δὲ τὺ Κὑμμενον ορος συνάπτοντες, επιΧαμβάνοντες Βε καί τὺ νότιον πΧευρον αυτόν μέχρι των ακρωτήριων οίκουσι των τε ΟύοΧκων οι Τεκτὁσαγες καΧονμενοι και άΧΧοι τινες. περὶ μὲν οὐν τῶν ἄλλων εροΰμεν ύστερον.
13.	Οι δὲ Τεκπὸσαγες καΧονμενοι τῆ Πυρήνη πΧησιάξουσιν, εφάπτονται Βε μικρά καί τον προσ-αρκτίον πΧευρον των Κεμμενων, πόΧύχρνσόν τε
1 προστάγμασι, the reading of ο; πράγμασι, ΑΒΟί. 1
1 See 4. 2. 2 and footnote on “autonomous.”
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have been thought worthy of the offices of aedile and quaestor at Nemausus are by that preferment Roman citizens, and, on account of this fact, this tribe too is not subject to the orders of the praetors who are sent out from Rome.1 The city is situated on the road that leads froin Iberia into Italy, which, although it is easy to travel in summer, is muddy and also flooded by the rivers in winter and spring. Now soine of the streams are crossed by ferries, others by bridges—some made of timber, others of stone. But it is the torrents that cause the annoying difficulties that result from the waters, since, after the melting away of the snows, they sometimes rush down from the Alps even till the summer-time. Of the aforesaid road, the branch2 that leads straight to the Alps is, as I stated, the short cut through the territory of the Vocontii, whereas that through the Massilian and Ligurian seaboard is indeed longer, although the passes it affords over into Italy are easier, since the mountains begin to lower there. The distance of Nemausus from the Rhodanus—reckoning from a point opposite the town of Tarusco, on the other side of the river—is about a hundred stadia; but from Narbo, seven hundred and twenty. Again, in territory that joins the Cemmenus Mountain, and that takes in also the southern side 3 of the mountain as far as its summits, there live that people of the Volcae who are called Tectosages and also certain others. About these others I shall speak later on.
13.	The people who are called Tectosages closely approach the Pyrenees, though they also reach over small parts of the northern side of the Cemmenus;
2	See 4. 1. 2.
3	To Strabo, the Cemmenus ran east and west.
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νεμονται γῆν. ἐοίκασι δὲ καί δυναστεῦσαί ποτε καί εὐανδρἣσαι τοσοῦτον, ὧστε στάσεως ἐμπεσοὑσης ἐξελάσαι πολὺ πλῆθος ἐξ εαυτών ἐκ τῆς οικείας· κοινωνησαι δὲ τοὑτοις καὶ άλλους ἐξ άλλων εθνών, τούτων δ’ είναι καί τοὺς κατάσχοντας τὴν Φρυγίαν την ομορον τη Καππαδοκία καὶ τοῖς Παφλαγὁσι* τούτου μεν ουν εχομεν τεκμήριον τοὺς ἔτι καὶ νῦν Χεγ ο μένους Τεκτὁσαγας* τριών γάρ οντων εθνών, ἐν ἐξ αυτών το περὶ 'Άγκυραν πάλιν Τεκτοσάγων λέγεται, τὰ δὲλοιπὰ δύο εστϊΎρόκμοι καί Τολιστο-/3ώγιοί* τούτους Β\ ὅτι μὲν ἐκ τῆς Κέλτικης ἀπωκί-σθησαν, μηνύει το γε1 πρός τοὺς Τεκτὁσαγας σύμφνλον, ἐξ ὧν δὲ χωρίων ώρμήθησαν, ούκ εχομεν φράζειν ου γαρ τταρειλήφαμεν οίκονντάς τινας τὰ1 2 νυνὶ Τρόκμους ή Τολιστοβωγίους ἐκτὸς τῶν ’Άλπεων οὔτ’ ἐν ανταΐς ουτ εντός. εἰκὸς δ’ ἐκλε-λοιπεναι διὰ τὰς άθρόας άττ αναστάσεις, καθάπερ καὶ ἐπ’ ἄλλων συμβαίνει ιτλειόνων* ἐπεὶ καὶ τον άλλον Βρἐννον τον εττελθοντα επιΑελφονς ΤΙραΰσόν τινες φασιν> ούΒε τούς ΙΙραὑσους δ’ εχομεν είττειν, C 188 ὅπου γῆς ωκησαν ττρότερον. καὶ τοὺς Τεκτὁσαγας δὲ φασι μετασχειν τής ἐπὶ Δελφοὺς στρατείας, και τούς τε θησαυρούς τούς εύρεθεντας παρ’ αύτοΐς
1	γε, Corais, for τε.
2	τά, Jones, for τἡν ; the reading of ἶἱο is τά
1	Strabo refers to Galatia, a part of Greater Phrygia (12. δ. 1). One of the three Galatian tribes retained the name of “Tectosages,” “from the tribe of that name in Celtica” (12. 5. 1).
2	That is, the Gallic Brennus who made an invasion against Delphi in 278 Bio. with 152,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry
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and the land they occupy is rich in gold. It appears that at one time they were so powerful and had so large a stock of strong men that, when a sedition broke out in their midst, they drove a considerable number of their own people out of the homeland; again, that other persons from other tribes made common lot with these exiles; and that among these are also those people who have taken possession of that part of Phrygia which has a common boundary with Cappadocia and tlie Paphlagonians.1 Now as proof of this we have the people who are still, even at the present time, called Tectosages; for, since there are three tribes, one of them—the one that lives about the city of Ancyra—is called “the tribe of the Tectosages,” while the remaining two are the Trocmi and the Tolistobogii. As for these latter peoples, although the fact of their racial kinship with the Tectosages indicates that they emigrated from Celtica, I am unable to tell from what districts they set forth; for I have not learned of any Trocmi or Tolistobogii who now live beyond the Alps, or within them, or this side of them. But it is reasonable to suppose that nothing has been left of them in Celtica on account of their thoroughgoing migrations—just as is the case with several other peoples. For example, some say that the second Brennus 2 who m£de an invasion against Delphi was a Prausatr, but I am unable to say where on earth tlie Prausans formerly lived, either. And it is further said that the Tectosages shared in the expedition to Delphi; and even the treasures that were found among them in the city of Tolosa by
(see Pausanias 10. 19); not the Gallic Brennus who a century before sacked Rome.
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υπό Καιπίωνος1 τοῦ στρατηγού των Ρωμαίων ἐν πόλει Τολώσσῃ τῶν ἐκεῖθεν χρημάτων μέρος εἶναί φασι, προσθεΐναι δὲ τους ανθρώπους καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων οϊκων άνιερούντας καί έξιΧασκο μένους τον θεόν' προσαψάμενον δ’ αυτών τον Καιπίωνα διὰ τούτο εν Βυστυχήμασι καταστρέψαι τον βίον, ώς ίερόσυΧον εκβΧηθέντα υπό τής πατρίΒος, διαδόχους δ’ άποΧιπόντα παΐΒας, ας συνέβη καταπορνευθεί-σας, ώς εϊρηκε Τιμαγἐνης, αϊσχρώς άποΧέσθαι, πιθανώτερος δ’ ἐστὶν ὁ Ποσειδωνίου λὁγο<?· τὰ μὲν γὰρ ενρεθεντα ἐν τῇ Τολώσσῃ χρήματα μυρίων που καί πεντακισχιΧίων ταΧάντων ηενέσθαι φησι, τα μεν εν σηκοϊς άποκείμενα, τὰ δ’ εν Χίμναις ίεραϊς, ούΒεμίαν κατασκευήν εχοντα, άΧΧ* αργόν χρυσίον καί άργυρον* το δ’ ἐν ΑέΧφοϊς ιερόν κατ εκείνους ήΒη τούς χρόνους νπάρξαι κενόν των τοιούτων, σεσυΧημένον υπό των Φωκέων κατά τον ιερόν πόλεμον* εἰ δὲ καί τι έΧείφθη} Βιανείμασθαι ποΧΧούς· οὐδὲ σωθήναι δὲ αυτούς εἰκὸς εἰ? τὴν οίκείαν, ἀθλίως άπαΧΧάξαντας μετά την έκ ΑεΧφών άποχώρησιν καί σκεΒασθέντας αΧΧονς επ' άΧΧα μέρη κατά διχοστασίαν. ἀλλ,’, ώσπερ εκείνος τε εϊρηκε καί ἄλλοι πλείους, ἡ χῶμα πολύχρυσος ουσα καὶ ΒεισιΒαιμόνων και ου ποΧντεΧών τοῖς βίοι? ποΧΧαχου τής Κέλτικης ἔσ%β Θησαυρούς* μάΧιστα δ’ αὐτοῖς αἱ λίμναι τὴν άσυΧίαν πάρει-χον, εἰ? ὰς καθίεσαν αργύρου ή καί χρυσού βάρη. οἷ γονν Ῥωμαῖοι κρατήσαντες των τόπων ἀπὲδοντο
1	Καἱτάωνος, and ΚαιπΙωνα (below), are obvious corrections for Χκιπίωνοε and 2κιπίωνα ; so the editors since Xylander.
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Caepio, a general of the Romans, were, it is said, a part of the valuables that were taken from Delphi, although the people, in trying to consecrate them and propitiate the god, added thereto out of their personal properties, and it was on account of having laid hands on them that Caepio ended bis life in misfortunes—for he was cast out by his native land as a temple-robber, and he left behind as his heirs female children only, who, as it turned out, became prostitutes, as Timagenes has said, and therefore perished in disgrace. However, the account of Poseidonius is more plausible: for he says that the treasure that was found in Tolosa amounted to about fifteen thousand talents (part of it stored away in sacred enclosures, part of it in sacred lakes); un-wrought, that is, merely gold and silver bullion; whereas the temple at Delphi was in those times already empty of such treasure, because it had been robbed at the time of the sacred war by the Phocians; but even if something was left, it was divided by many among themselves; neither is it reasonable to suppose that they reached their homeland in safety, since they fared wretchedly after their retreat from Delphi and, because of their dissensions, were scattered, some in one direction, others in another. But, as has been said both by Poseidonius and several others, since the country was rich in gold, and also belonged to people who were god-fearing and not extravagant in their ways of living, it came to have treasures in many places in Celtica; but it was the lakes, most of all, that afforded the treasures their inviolability, into which the people let down heavy masses of silver or even of gold. At all events, the Romans, after they
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τὰς λίμνας δημοσίᾳ, καί των ώνησαμένων πολλοὶ μύλους εὖρον σφνρηλάτονς αργυρούς, ἐν δὲ τῇ Τολώσση καί το ιερόν ἦν άγων, τιμώμενον σφοδρά νπο των περίοικων, καί τα χρήματα επλεόνασε δια τούτο, πολλών άνατιθέντων καί μηδενὸς προσ-άπτεσθαι θαρρούντος.
14.	Γ/Ιδρνται δ’ ἡ Τολὦσσα κατὰ τὺ στενότατου τον Ισθμού τον διείργοντος ἀπὸ τῆς κατὰ Νάρβωνα θαλάττης τον ωκεανόν, ον1 φησι Ποσειδώνιος ελάττω των τρισχιλίων σταδίων. ἄξιον δ’ ἀντὶ πάντων επισημήνασθαι πάλιν οπερ εϊπομεν πρότερον, τήν ομολογίαν της χώρας πρός τε τους ποταμούς καί τήν θάλατταν τήν τ έκτος ομοίως καί την εντός· εὓροι γὰρ αν τις έπιστήσας ον κ ελάχιστου μέρος τοΰθ' νπάρχον τής των τόπων αρετής, λέγω δὲ τὺ τάς χρείας επιπλέκεσθαι τὰς τον βίον μετά ραστώνης άπασι προς άπαντας καί 189 τάς ωφέλειας άνεισθαι κουνάς, μάλιστα δὲ νυν, ήνίκα άγοντες σχολήν άπο των οπλών εργάζονται τήν χώραν επιμελώς, καί τούς βίους κατασκευάζονται πολιτικούς. ώστε επί των τοιοντων καν το τής προνοίας εργον επιμαρτνρεΐσθαί τις αν δόζειεν, οὐχ όπως ετυχεν, ἀλλ ως αν μετά λογισμού τινος, διακειμένων των τόπων, ό μὲν γε Ῥοδανὺς πολνν τε ἔχει τον άνάπλονν καί μεγάλοις φορτίοις καί επί πολλά μέρη τής χώρας διά το
1 %ν, Χγlander, for <S>s; so the later editors.
1 4. 1. 2.	2 The ocean.
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mastered the regions, sold the lakes for the public treasury, and many of the buyers found in them hammei-ed mill-stones of silver. And, in Tolosa, the temple too was hallowed, since it was very much revered by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, and on this account the treasures there were excessive, for numerous people bad dedicated them and no one dared to lay hands on them.
14.	Tolosa is situated on the narrowest part of the isthmus which separates the ocean from the sea that is at Narbo, which isthmus, according to Poseidonius is less than three thousand stadia in width. But it is above all worth while to note again a characteristic of this region which I have spoken of before 1— the harmonious arrangement of the country with reference, not only to the rivers, but also to the sea, alike both the outer sea2 and the inner; for one might find, if he set his thoughts upon tlie matter, that this is not the least factor in the excellence of the regions—I mean the fact that the necessities of life are with ease interchanged by every one with every one else and that the advantages which have arisen therefrom are common to all; but especially so at present, when being at leisure from the weapons of war, the people are tilling the coimtiy diligently, and are devising for themselves modes of life that are civil. Therefore, in the cases of this sort, one might believe that there is. confirmatory evidence for the workings of Providence, since the regions are laid out, not in a fortuitous way, but as though in accordance with some calculated plan. In the first place, the voyage which the Rhodanus afFoilds inland is a considerable one, even for vessels of great burden, and reaches numerous
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τοὺς ἐμπίπτοντας εἰς αυτόν ποταμούς ύπάργειν πλωτούς καλ διαδἐχεσθαι τον φόρτον πλεῖστον, ὁ δ’ Ἀραρ ἐκδἐχεται καὶ ὀ Αουβις ό εἰς τοῦτον εμβάΧΧων, ειτα πεζεύεται μέχρι του ΊΖηκοάνα πόταμον, κἀντεΰθεν ήδη καταφέρεται εἰς τον ωκεανόν καί τούς Αηξοβίονς και ΚαΧέτους,1 ἐκ δὲ τούτων εἰς τήν Έρεττανικήν ἐλάττων ἣ ημερήσιος δρόμος ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ δ’ ἐστὶν ὀξὺς καὶ δνσανάπΧονς ό Ύοδανός, τινα των εντεύθεν φορτίων πεζεύεται μᾶλλον ταῖς άρμαμάξαις, ὅσα εἰς Άρουέρνονς κομίζεται καί τον Aείyηρα πόταμον, καίπερ του Ύοδανοΰ καί τούτοις πΧησιάζοντος εκ μέρους· ἀλλ’ ἡ οδος πεδιὰς οὖσα καὶ οὐ ποΧΧή, περὶ οκτακόσιους σταδίους, ἐπάγεται μὴ χρήσασθαι τῷ ὰνάττλῳ διὰ τὺ πεζεύεσθαι ραον* * εντεύθεν δ’ ὁ Λείγηρ ευφυώς ἐκδἐχεται* ρεῖ δὲ ἐκ τῶν Κ,εμμένων εἰς τον ωκεανόν, εκ δε Νάρβωνος άναπΧειται μεν επϊ μικρόν τω Ἀτακι, πεζεύεται δε πΧέον επί τον Υαρούναν πόταμον, καλ τονθ' οσον οκτακόσιων ἣ επτακοσίων σταδίων* ἡεῖ δὲ καὶ ὁ Γὰρούνας εἰς τον ωκεανόν. ταΰτα μεν υπέρ των νεμομένων τήν Ναρβωνῖτιν επικράτειαν λἐγομεν, ου? οι πρότερον Κἐλτας ώνόμαζον' από τούτων δ’ οἶμαι καὶ τοὺς σύμπαντας ΤαΧάτας Κελτοὺς ὑπο τῶν Ελλ?ίγων
1 Καλίτους, Xylander, for όαδἐτους, editors following.
1	The former lived south, the latter north, of the mouth of the Sequana.
2	Apparently from the Rhodaims, at its confluence with the Arar, at Ltiadunum (Lyon).
* The Rhone for some distance runs as close as thirty miles to the Loire (Liger); the Arvernians lived still farther west. But there seems to have been no convenient way here to transfer merchandise to the Loire.
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parts of the country, on account of the fact that the rivers which fall into it are navigable, and in their turns receive most of the traffic. Secondly, the Rhodanus is succeeded by the Arar, and by the Dubis (which empties into the Arar); then the traffic goes by land as far as the Sequana River; and thence it begins its voyage down to the ocean, and to the Lexobii and Caleti;1 and from these peoples it is less than a day’s run to Britain. But since the Rhodanus is swift and difficult to sail up, some of the traffic from here 2 preferably goes by land on the wagons, that is, all the traffic that is conveyed to the Arvemians and the Liger River—albeit in a part of its course the Rhodanus draws close to these also;3 still, the fact that the road is level and not long (about eight hundred stadia)4 is an inducement not to use the voyage upstream,5 since it is easier to go by land; from here, however, tlie road is naturally succeeded by the Liger; and it flows from the Ceinmenus Mountain to the ocean. Thirdly, from Narbo traffic goes inland for a short distance by the Atax River, and then a greater distance by land to the Garumna River; and this latter distance is about eight hundred or seven hundred stadia. And the Garumna, too, flows to the ocean. This, then, is what I have to say about the people who inhabit the dominion of Narbonitis, whom the men of former times named ce Celtae” ; and it was from the Celtae, I think, that the Galatae as a whole were by
4	About tlie distance from Lyon to Bourbon-Lancy on the Loire ; but it is by no means certain what terminal Strabo had in mind.
5	That is, up the Arar, following the first route abovementioned to the ocean.
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προσαηορενθηναι, διὰ τὴν επιφάνειαν η καὶ προσ-Χαβόντων πρός τοῦτο καὶ τῶν Μασσαλιωτῶν διὰ τὺ πΧησιόχωρον.
II
1. Ἑξῆς δὲ περὶ τῶν ' Κ κου ιτ ανών Χεκτέον καὶ των πρόσω ρισ μενών αὐτοῖς εθνών τεσσαρεσκαίδεκα Γαλατικών τῶν μεταξύ του Ταρούνα κατοι-κονντων καί τον Λείγηρο?, ὧν ἔνια επιΧαμβάνει καὶ τῆς τοῦ Ῥοδανοῦ ποταμίας καί των πεδίων τῶν κατὰ τὴν Ναρβωνῖτιν. ἁπλῶς γδη εἰπεῖν, οί Άκονιτανοϊ 8ιαφερουσι του Γαλατικού φὑλου κατά τε τὰς τῶν σωμάτων κατασκευή καί κατά την γλῶτταν, ἐοίκασι δὲ μᾶλλον ’Ίβηρσιν. ορίζονται δὲ τῷ Γαρούνα ποταμώ, ἐντὸς τούτου καὶ τῆς Πυρήνης οίκούντες. ἔστι δὲ ἔθνη τῶν Άκουι-τανών πλείω μὲν τῶν εἴκοσι, μικρά 8ε καί ά8οξα, τὰ πολλὰ μὲν πάρω κέαν ιτ ικά, τὰ δὲ εἰς τὴν μεσἀγαίαν καὶ τὰ ἄκρα τῶν Κεμμένων ὁρῶν μέχρι Τεκτοσάγων άνεχοντα. επει8η δὲ μικρά μερϊς C 190 ἦν ἡ τοσαύτη, προσέθεσαν καί την μεταξύ τον Γαροὑνα και τοῦ Λείγηρος. παράΧΧηΧοι δε πως εἰσιν οἱ Ποταμοὶ τῇ Πυρήνη καὶ δύο ποιοῦσι παραλληλόγραμμα πρὸς αυτήν χωρία, οριζόμενα κατά τὰς άΧΧας πΧευράς τῷ τε ώκεανώ καί τοῖς Κεμμἐνοις ορεσι* 8ισχιΧίων δ’ ὁμοῦ σταδίων ἐστὶν ὁ πλοῦς εκατερων των ποταμών. έκβάΧΧει δ’ ὁ μὲν Γαροὑνα? τρισι ποταμοΐς αυξηθείς εις τὺ 1 2
2 Γ 2
1	For the purposes of administration.
2	Cp. 4. 1. 1.
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the Greeks called “ Celti ”—on account of tlie fame of the Celtae, or it may also be that the Massiliotes, as well as other Greek neighbours, contributed to this result, on account of their proximity.
II
1.	Next, I must discuss the Aquitani, and the tribes which have been included within their boundaries,1 namely, the fourteen Galatic tribes which inhabit the country between the Garumna and the Liger, some of which reach even to the river-land of the Rhone and to the plains of Narbonitis. For, speaking in a general way, the Aquitani differ from tlie Galatic race in the build of their bodies as well as in their speech; that is, they are more like the Iberians.2 Their country is bounded by the Garumna River, since they live between this and the Pyrenees. There are more than twenty tribes of the Aquitani, but they are small and lacking in repute; the majority of tlie tribes live along the ocean, while the others reach up into the interior and to the summits3 of the Cemmenus Mountains, as far as the Tectosages. But since a country of this size was only a small division, they4 added to it the country which is between the Garuinna and the Liger. These rivers are approximately parallel to the Pyrenees and form with the Pyrenees two parallelograms, since they are bounded on their other sides by the ocean and the Cemmenus Mountains. And the voyage on either of the rivers is, all told, two thousand stadia. The Garumna, after being increased by the waters of three rivers, dis-
3	Not “extremities” (cp. Τά ἄκρα 4. 6. 7).
4	The Romans.
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μεταξύ Βιτουρίγων τε τῶν O υ ιβίσκων1 επικα-Χον μενών καί Μαντόνων, άμφοτέρων Γαλατικών εθνών μόνον yap δὴ τ ο των Βιτουρίγων τούτων ἔθνος ἐν τοῖς Ἀκουιτανοῖς άΧΧόφνΧον ΐδρυται, καὶ οὐ σνντεΧεΐ αὐτοῖς, ἔχει δὲ εμπόριον Βουρδί-γαλα επικείμενον λιμνοθαλάττῃ τινι, ἦν ποιοῦσιν αι εκβοΧαι τού ποταμού, ό δὲ Λείγηρ μεταξύ ΤΙικτόνων τε καί Ναμνιτῶν εκβάΧΧει. πρότερον δὲ ΚορβιΧων ύπηργεν εμπόρων επί τούτφ τω ποταμω, περί ἦς εϊρηκε Πολύβιος, μνησθεὶς τῶν ὐπὺ ΙΙυθἐου μυθολογηθἐντων, ὅτι Μασσαλιωτῶν μὲν τῶν συμμιξάντων %κιπίωνι οὐδεὶς εἷχε λὲγειν οὐδὲν μνήμης άξιον, ἐρωτηθνὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ Χκιπίωνος περὶ τῆς Βρεττανικῆν, οὐδὲ των ἐκ Νάρβωνος οὐδὲ των ἐκ Κορβιλώνος, αιπερ ἦσαν ἄρισται πόλεις τῶν ταύτῃ,1 2 Πυθἐὰς δ’ εθάρρησε τοσαύτα ψεύ-σασθαι. τών δὲ Χαντόνων πόλις ἐστὶ Μεδιο-Χάνιον. ἔστι δ’ ἡ μὲν παρωκεανϊτις τών Άκου ιτ ανών αμμώδης ή πΧειστη καλ λεπτή, κἐγχρῳ τρίφουσα, τοῖς δὲ άΧΧοις καρποΐς άφορωτερα· ενταύθα δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ ὁ κόΧπος ο ποιων τον Ισθμόν προς τον εν τῇ Ναρβωνίτιδι παραλία Γαλατικόν κόΧπον, ομώνυμος έκείνψ καί αντος, εχρνσι δε Τάρβελλοι τον κόλπον, παρ’ οἷ? ἐστι τὰ χρυσεια σπουδαιότατα πάντων* ἐν γὰρ βόθροις όρυγθεϊσιν ἐπὶ μικρόν εύρίσκονται καί χειροπΧηθεΐς χρυσίου πλάκες, ἔσθ’ ὅτε μικράς άποκαθάρσεως Βεόμεναι·
1	Oνιβίσ-κων, Xylander, for Ιάσκων,· so Corais, Groskurd, and Forbiger. Ptolemaeus (2. 7* 5) says “ 0 ϋιβίσκοι,** and Pliny (4. 33) “ Vivisei.”
2	ταόττ?, Corais, for ταότες; so the later editors.
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charges its waters into the region that is between those Bituriges that are surnamed “Vivisci” and the Santoni—both of them Galatic tribes; for the tribe of these Bituriges is the only tribe of different race that is situated among the Aquitani; and it does not pay tribute to them, though it has an emporium, Burdigala, which is situated on a lagoon that is formed by the outlets of the liver. The Liger, however, discharges its waters between the Pictones and the Namnitae. Formerly there was an emporium on this river, called Corbilo, with respect to which Polybius, calling to mind the fabulous stories of Pytheas, has said: ee Although no one of all the Massiliotes who conversed with Scipio1 was able, when questioned by Scipio about Britain, to tell anything worth recording, nor yet any one of the people from Narbo or of those from Corbilo, though these were the best of all the cities in that country, still Pytheas had the hardihood to tell all those falsehoods about Britain.” The city of the Santoni, however, is Mediolanium. Now the most of the ocean-coast of the Aquitani is sandy and thin-soiled, thus growing millet, but it is rather unproductive in respect of the other products. Here too is the gulf which, along with that Galatic Gulf which is within the coastline of Narbonitis, forms the isthmus (itself too, like the latter gulf, having the name “ Galatic ”). The gulf is held by the Tar belli, in whose land the gold mines are most important of all; for in pits dug only to a slight depth they find slabs of gold as big as the hand can hold, which at times require but little refining; but the rest is gold
1	It is not known to which member of the Cornelian gens Strabo refers; probably Africanus Ma jor.
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τὺ δὲ λοιπὸν ψῆγμα ἐστι καὶ βώλοι, καὶ αυται κατεργασίαν ου πολλὴν ἔχουσαι, ἡ δὲ μεσόγειος καὶ ορεινή βελτίω γην ἔχει, πρός μὲν τῇ Πυρήνη τὴν των Κωνουενών, ὅ1 ἐστι συγκλύδων,2 ἐν ἦ πόλις Αούγδουνον καὶ τὰ τῶν Όνησιων3 θερμά κάλλιστα ττοτιμωτάτου ὕδατος* καλὴ δὲ καὶ ἡ τών Αὐσκίων.4
2. Τὰ δὲ μεταξύ τον Υαρούνα καί τον Αείγηρος έθνη τα ττροσκείμενα τοῖς Ἀκουιτανοῖς ἐστιν Ἐλουοὶ μὲν ἀπὸ τοῦ 'Ροδανού τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔχοντες· Οὐελλάίοι δὲ μετὰ τούτους, οἳ ττροσωρίζοντδ ττοτε Αρουέρνοις, νῦν δὲ τάττονται καθ' εαυτούς* εἶτα Αρούερνοι καλ Αεμοουίκες5 και Πετροκέριοι* πρὸς δὲ τούτο ις Νιτιὁβριγες καὶ Καδοῦρκοι καὶ Βιτοὑριγες οἱ Κούβοι καλούμενοι* πρὸς δὲ τῷ ώκεανω Χάντονοί τε καί ΤΙίκτονες, οἱ μὲν τῷ Γα-191 ρούνα τταροικονντες, ώ? εϊττομεν, οι δὲ τῷ Λεί-γηρι. Ῥουτηνοὶ δὲ καὶ Γαβαλεῖς τῆ Ναρβωνίτιδι ττλησιάζονσι» παρά μεν οὐν τοῖς Πετροκορίοις σιδηρουργεία εστιν αστεία και τοῖς Κοὑβοις Βιτούριξι, τταρα δὲ τοῖς Καδοὐρκοις λινονργίαι,
1	ὅ, Corais inserts ; so the later editors.
2	For συγκλΰδων Corais reads συν^λόδων; Mein eke following. But the text is right.
3	Xylander, comparing Pliny 4. 33, conjectures Μοντ?σί«ν, for Όρησιων.
4	Ανσκίων, Xylander, for 'Ψαυσκίων; so the later editors.
5	Λεμοουίκες, Xylander. for Λεμοὅρίκ^ς; so the later editors.
1 The “ Convenae ” seem to have been refugees from the army of Sertorius, whom Pompey generously assembled together in the territory in question; their city, to which Strabo refers in this passage, was called. ‘ ‘ Lugdunum Con-venariun57 (to-day, St. Bertrand de Comminges),
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dust and nuggets, tlie nuggets too requiring no great amount of woi*king. The interior and mountainous country, however, has better soil: first, next to the Pyrenees, the country of the “Coirvenae” (that is, “ assembled rabble ’’J,1 in which are the city of Lug-dunum and the hot springs of the Onesii2—most beautiful springs of most potable waters; and, secondly, the country of the Auscii also has good soil.
2.	Those tribes between the Garumna and the Liger that belong to Aquitania are, first, the Elui, whose territory begins at the Rhodanus, and then, after them, the Vellavil, who were once included within the boundaries of the Arverni, though they are now ranked as autonomous;3 then the Arverni, the Lemovices, and the Petrocorii; and, next to these, the Nitiobriges, the Cadurci, and those Bituriges that are called Cubi ” ;4 and, next to the ocean, both the Santoni and the Pictones, the former living along the Garumna, as I have said, the latter along the Liger; but the Ruteni and the Gabales closely approach Narbonitis. Now among the Petrocorii there are fine iron-works, and also among the Bituriges Cubi; among the Cadurci, linen
2	A people otherwise unknown.
8 Literally “ranked according to themselves.” A comparison of 4. 1. 5 (where Strabo speaks specifically of the “autonomy” of the Massiliotes), 4. 1. 12, 4. 6. 4, and the above passage, clearly indicates that the Yolcae Arecomisci, the Vellavii, and the Vocontii, were granted a form of autonomy by the Romans—one of the special privileges of that rank being that they were “ not subject to the orders of the praetors who are sent out from Rome ” (4. 1. 12). Cp. also the government of Messenia under Melanthus (8. 4. 1).
4 As distinguished from the Yivisci” (§ 1 pbove).
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παρὰ δὲ τοῖς Ῥουτηνοῖς ἀργυρεῖα* ἔχουσι δ’ ὰργυρεῖα καὶ οἱ Γαβαλεῖς. δεδώκασι δὲ Αάτιον 1 Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ τῶν Ἀκουιτανῶν τισι, καθάπερ Αὺσκίοις και Κωνουἐναις.
3.	Ἀρούερνοι δὲ ΐδρυνται μεν ἐπὶ τῷ Λείγηρι* μητροπολις δ αυτών ἐστι Νεμωσσὺς ἐπὶ τῷ ποταμω κείμενη, ρυεις δ’ οὔτος παρά, Κήναβον, τὺ των Καρνούτων εμπόρων κατά μέσον που τον πλουν συνοίκουμενον, έκβαλλει πρὸς τον ωκεανόν. τῆς δυνάμεως δὲ τῆς πρότερον Ἀρούερνοι μέγα τεκμήριον παρέχονται το πολλάκις πολεμήσαι πρός 'Ρωμαίους τοτὲ μὲν μυριάσιν εϊκοσι, πάλιν δὲ διπλασίαις. τοσαύταις γὰρ προς Καίσαρα τον Θεόν διηηωνίσαντο μετά Oὐερκιγγετὁριγος, πρότερον δὲ καὶ είκοσι προς Μ,άξιμον τον Αιμιλίαν ον y καί π ρος Αομητιονδ’ ωσαύτως’Αηνόβαρβ ον. προς μεν ονν Καίσαρα περί τε Γβργοουίαν, πόλιν τῶν Άρουέρνων, ἐφ’ υψηλού ορούς κειμένην, συν έστησαν οι άφωνες, εξ ἦς ἣν ὀ O ύερκιγγέτοριξ* καί περί Άλησίαν πάλιν Μανδοιιβίων,1 2 έθνους ομόρου τοῖς ’ Αρουέρνοις, καὶ τ αυτήν εφ’ υψηλού λόφον κειμένην, περιεχομένην δ’ ὰρβσι καὶ ποτα-μοῖς δυσίν, ἐν // καὶ ὲάλω ὁ ήρεμων καί ό πόλεμος τίλος έσχε* πρὸς δὲ Μάξιμον Αίμιλιανον κατά την συμβολήν τού τ ”Ισαρος καί τού 'Ροδανού,
1	Αάτιον, Corais, for Λατίνἱον; so the later editors.
2	Μανδσυβίων, Xylander, for Μανὅἴβοόλατ; so the later editors.
1	See § 12 above, and footnote.
2	“’Nemossus” is otherwise unknown. If the name is correct, it is apparently an earlier name for what was later
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factories; among the Ruteni, silver mines; and the Gabales, also, have silver mines. The Romans have given the “ Latin, right ” 1 to certain of the Aquitani just as they have done in the case of the Auscii and the Convenae.
3. The Arverni are situated on the Liger; their metropolis is Nemossus,2 a city situated on the Liger. This river, after flowing past Cenabum (the emporium of the Carnutes at about the middle of the voyage,3 an emporium that is jointly peopled),4 discharges its waters towards the ocean. As for their former power, the Arverni hold out as a great proof thereof the fact that they oftentimes warred against the Romans, at times with two hundred thousand men, and again, with double that number—with double that number, for example, when they, with Vercingetorix, struggled to a finish against the Deified Caesar; and, before that, also, with two hundred thousand against Maximus Aemilianus, and also, in like manner, against Dometius 5 Ahenobarbus. Now the struggles against Caesar took place near Gergovia (a city of the Arverni, situated on a high mountain), where Vercingetorix was born, and. also near Alesia (a city of the Mandubii—a tribe which has a common boundary with the Arverni—and this city too is situated on a high hill, although it is surrounded by mountains and two rivers), in which not only the commander was captured but the war had its end. But the struggles against Maximus Aemilianus took place at the confluence of the Isar and the Rhodanus,
called “ Augustonemetum ” (now Clermont-Ferrand), the city of the Arverni mentioned by Ptolemaeus (2. 7. 12).
3	From Augustonemetum to the outlets of the river.
4	By both natives and Romans.
5	More commonly spelled “ Domitius. ”
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καθ' ἣν και τὺ Κέμμενον όρος πΧησιάζει τῷ Ῥο-δανω* πρὸς δὲ Δομήτιον κατωτέρω ἔτι κατὰ τὴν σνμβόλην τ ον τε Χούλγα καί τον Ῥοδανοὐ. διἐν τειναν δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν οἱ ’Αρούερνοι καί μέχρι Νάρβωνος καὶ τῶν ορών τῆς Μασσαλιώτιοος, εκράτονν δὲ καὶ των μέχρι Πυρήνη? εθνών καί μέχρι ωκεανού καί "Ρήνου. Βιτυίτου1 δέ τοῦ πρός τον Μάξιμον καὶ τὸν Δομήτιον ποΧεμήσαντος, 6 πατὴρ Αουεριος τοσοῦτον πλούτῳ λἐγεται καὶ τρυφῇ διενεγκειν, ὧστε ποτὲ επίδειξιν ποιούμενος τοῖς φίΧοις2 τῆς ευπορίας ἐπ’ άπήνης φερεσθαι δια πεδίον, χρυσόν νόμισμα και αργύρου δεύρο κάκεισε διασπείρων, ώστε σνΧΧέγειν εκείνους άκοΧονθονντας.
III
1.	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν’Ακουιτανήν μερίδα και την Ναρ-βωνιτιν ἡ εφεξής ἐστι μέχρι τοῦ Ῥήνου παντός ἀπὸ τοῦ Αείγηρος ποταμού καί τον Ροδανον, καθ' ο συνάπτει προς το Αούγδουνον άπο της πηγής κατενεχθείς 6 Ῥοδανός. ταύτης δε της χώρας τα μεν άνω μέρη τοι προς ταΐς πηγαΐς των ποταμών, του τε 'Ρήνον και τον "Ροδανού, μέχρι μέσων C 192 σχεδόν τι των πεδίων υπό τω Αονγδούνω τέτα-
1	Βιτυίτου, Coiais, for Βιτίτον ; so the later editors.
2	For φίλου, Corais, conjectures ὅχλοἶς; A. Jacob, φόλοις.
1 According to the Greek text, “his followers” would naturally refer to “his friends.’* But Athenaeus (4. 37) quotes Poseidonius, who was probably Strabo’s authority for the incident, m saying, “Luerius, in his effort to win the
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where the Cemmenus Mountain approaches closely the Rhodanus; and against Dometius Alienobarbus, at a place still lower down the Rhodanus, at the confluence of the Sulgas and the Rhodanus. Again, the Arverni not only had extended their empire as far as Narbo and the boundaries of Massiliotis, but they were also masters of the tribes as far as the Pyrenees, and as far as the ocean and the Rhenus. Luerius, the father of the Bituitus who warred against Maximus and Dometius, is said to have been so exceptionally rich and extravagant that once, when making a display of his opulence to bis friends, he rode on a carriage through a plain, scattering gold and silver coins here and there, for his followers to pick up.1
Ill
1.	The country next in order after the Aquitanian division 2 and Narbonitis 3 reaches as far as thje whole of the Rhenus, extending from the Liger River and also from the Rhodanus at the point where the Rhodanus, after it runs down from its source, touches Lugdunum. Now of this country the upper parts that are next to the sources of the rivers (the Rhenus and the Rhodanus), extending as far, approximately, as the centre of the plains, have been classified under
favour of the crowds, rode on a carriage through the plains and scattered gold and silver to the hosts of the Celts which followed him.” Corais, by a slight emendation (see critical note on opposite page), conjectures “crowdsfor “friends,” thus harmonizing the account with that of Athenaeus. The conjecture of A. Jacob, however, of “troops ” for “ friends ” is more plausible, on textual as well as on contextual grounds.
2	Gallia Aquitanica.	3 Gallia Narbonensis.
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κται, τα δὲ λοιπὰ καί παρωκεανιτικά υπ’ * ἄλλῃ τετακται μερίδι, ἣν ἰδίως Βὲλγαις προσνέμονσιν ἡμεῖς Se κοινότερον τα καθ' ἕκαστα δηλώσομεν.
2.	Αὺτὺ μὲν δὴ τὺ Λοὑγδουνον, εκτισμενον ὕπὺ Χόφω κατά την σνμβοΧήν τον τε Ἀραρος τοῦ ποταμού καὶ τοῦ Ῥοδανοὑ, κατεχονσι 'Ρωμαίοι* εὐανδρεῖ δὲ μάΧιστα των ἄλλων πλὴν Νάρ/3ωνο9* καὶ γὰρ εμπορίω χρώνται, και πὸ νόμισμα χαράτ~ τουσιν ἐνταῦθα τό τε apyvpovv και το χρνσονν οι των 'Ρωμαίων f)ye μόνες. τ ὀ τε ἱερὸν πὸ άναδει-χθὲν ὕπὺ πάντων κοινή των ΤαΧατών Καισαρι τω Χεβαστφ προ ταυ της ϊδρυται τής πόΧεως ἐπὶ τῇ σνμβοΧή των ποταμών* ὲστι δὲ βωμός αξιόλογος έπ iyραφήν ἔχων τών εθνών εξήκοντα τον αριθμόν και εικόνες τούτων έκαστον μία, καί άΧΧος μέyας.1 προκάθηται δὲ τοῦ ἔθνους τοῦ !£ηγοσι-αυῶν2 ?; πόΧις αὕτη,κείμενου3 μεταξύ τον'Ροδανου και τον Αονβιος* τὰ δ’ ὲξἣς ἔθνη τὰ σνντείνοντα προς τον 'Ρήνον, τα μεν νπό τον Αονβιος ορίζεται, τα δ’ ὓπὺ τοῦ Ἀραρος. οὔτοι μὲν οὖν, ώς εϊρηται πρότερον, από τών Ἀλπεων καὶ αὐτοὶ κατενε-γβεντες, ἔπειτ’ εἰς ἐν ρεϊθρον σνμπεσόντες εις τον 'Ροδανόν καταφερονταν άΧΧος δ’ ἐστίν, ομοίως εν
1	άλλος μίγα ς, C. Muller emends to ἄλλτ? Σεβαστοί/; Meineke reads ἄλλος [ἀνδριάς] μἐγας.
2	2ι?γοσιαυών, the reading of C (see note 3 on p. 198, and Holmes, Caesar s Conquest of Gaul, p. 848).
3	κείμενου, Xylander, for κειμἐν^ ; so the later editors.
1 Gallia Lugdunensis.	2 Gallia Belgica.
3	As Strabo has already said, it was not political divisions (here the divisions of Lugdunensis and Belgica), but physical and ethnic distinctions that geographers treated in detail,
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Lugdunum;1 whereas the remaining parts, including the parts along the ocean, have been classified under another division, I mean that division which is specifically assigned to the Belgae.2 As for ine, however, I shall point out the separate parts in a rather general w$iy,8
2.	Lugdunum itself, then, (a city founded at the foot of a hill at the confluence of the River Arar and the Rhodanus), is occupied by the Romans. And it is the most populous of all the cities of Celtica except Narbo; for not only do people use it as an emporium, but the Roman governors coin their money there, both the silver and the gold. Again, the temple that was dedicated to Caesar Augustus by all the Galatae in common is situated in front of this city at the junction of the rivers. And in it is a noteworthy altar, bearing an inscription of the names of the tribes, sixty in number; and also images from these tribes, one from each tribe, and also another large altar.4 The city of Lugdunum presides over the tribe of the Segusiavi, which tribe is situated between the Rliodanus and the Dubis. The tribes that come next in order after the Segusiavi, I mean those which together stretch towards the Rhenus, are bounded partly by the Dubis and partly by the Arar. Now these rivers too, as I have said before,5 first run down from the Alps, and then, falling into one stream, run down into the Rliodanus; and there is still another river, Sequana
since the political divisions made by the Romans varied, and hence were only referred to in a summary way by the geographer (see 4. 1. 1).
4	C. Muller emends the Greek text to read “and also an image of Augustus” ; Meineke, to read “ and also a great statue,” i. e. of Augustus.	5 4. 1. 11.
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ταῖς Ἀλπεσι τὰς πηγὰς ἔχων, Χηκοάνας ονομαΛ ρεΐ δ’ εἰ? τον ωκεανόν, παράλληλος τῷ Ῥήνῳ, διὰ ἔθνους ομωνύμου, συνάπτοντος τῷ Ῥήνῳ τὰ πρὸς ἔω, τὰ δ’ εἰς τάναντία τῷ Ἀραρι, οθεν αἱ κάλλίσται ταριχεΐαι των υείων κρεών εἰς τὴν 'Ρώμην κατα-κομίζονται. μεταξὺ μὲν οὖν τοῦ Αούβιος και τοῦ Άραρος οἰκεῖ τὺ τῶν Αίδούων ἔθνος, πόλιν ἔχον Καβυλλῖνον ἐπὶ τῷἈραρι καί φρούριον Βίβρακτα. οι δὲ ΑΙδούοι και συγγενείς Ῥωμαίων ωνομάζοντο καί ττρώτοι των ταύτη προσηλθον πρὸς την φιλίαν καὶ συμμαγίαν. πέραν δὲ τοῦ Ἀραρος οίκοϋσιν οι Χηκοανοί, διάφοροι καί τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις ἐκ πολλοῦ γεγονότες καὶ τοῖς Αίδούοις' ὅτι πρὸς Γερμανοὺς προσεχώρονν πολλάκις κατὰ τὰς εφόδους αυτών τὰς ἐπὶ την ’Ιταλίαν, καὶ έπεδείκνυντό γε οὐ την τυγονσαν δύναμιν, αλλά και κοινωνούντες αὐτοῖς ἐποίουν μεγάλους, καί άφιστάμενοι μικρούς* πρὸς δὲ τοὺς Αιδούονς και διά ταὐτὰ1 2 μεν, ἀλλ.’ ἐπἐ-τείνε τὴν ἔχθραν ἡ τοῦ ποταμού ερις του διείρ-γοντος αυτούς, έκατέρου του έθνους ίδιον άξιουντος είναι τον Ἀραρα καὶ έαυτψ προσηκειν τα διάγω-γικά τέλη. νυνὶ δ’ ὑπὸ τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις άπαντ ἐστί.
3.	Τὴν δ’ ἐπὶ τῷ Ῥήνῳ πρώτοι των απάντων οίκουσιν Ἕλουἡντιοι,3 παρ’ οἷς εἰσιν αἱ Πηγαὶ τοῦ
1	μ'ων, after ὅνομα, Siebenkees deletes; so the later editors.
2	ταυτά, Jones, for ταντα.
3	Ελουἡττιοι, Corais, for Alrovdnoi; so Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, Forbiger, and Tardieu. But Xylander, Casaubon, and Siebenkees conjecture Ναντουάταἱ. Cp. the first words in § 4 following.
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by name, which likewise has its sources in the Alps. It flows into the ocean, however, running parallel to the Rhenus, through a tribe of like name,1 whose country joins the Rhenus in its eastern parts, but in the opposite parts, the Arar; and it is from their country that the finest of salted hog-meat is brought down and shipped to Rome. Now between the Dubis and the Arar dwells the tribe of the Aedui, with their city of Cabyllinum, on the Aral*, and their garrison of Bibraete. (The Aedui were not only called kinsmen of the Romans,2 but they were also the first of the peoples in that country to apply for their friendship and alliance.) But across the Arar dwell the Sequani, who, for a long time, in fact, had been at variance with the Romans as well as with the Aedui. This was because they often joined forces with the Germans in their attacks upon Italy; aye, and they demonstrated that theirs was no ordinary power: they made the Germans strong when they took part with them and weak when they stood aloof. As regards the Aedui, not only were the Sequani at variance with them for the same reasons, but their hostility was intensified by the strife about the river that separates them, since each trjj^e claimed that the Arar was its private property and that the transportation tolls belonged to itself. Now, however, everything is subject to the Romans.
3.	As for the country that is on the Rhenus, the first of all the peoples who live there are the Elvetii,3
1	Strabo wrongly thought the Sequana ran through the country of the Sequani.
2	Caesar (De Bello Gallico 1. 33) says tc the Aedui were often called by the Senate brethren and kinsmen.”
3	Usually spelled “ Helvetii.”
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ποταμού ἐν τῷ Ἀδοὑλᾳ1 ορει. τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶ μέρος τῶν Ἀλπεων, ὅθεν καὶ ὁ Ἀδούας εἰς τάναν-τία μἐρη ῄεῖ τὰ πρὸς τὴν ἐντὺς Κελτικήν καὶ , πΧηροϊ την Κάριον λίμνην, πρός ἦ εκτισται τὺ Κῶμον, ειτ ἐνθἐνδε εἰς τον Πάδον συμβάλλει, περὶ ών ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν. καὶ ό Ῥῆνος δὲ εἰ? ἕλη C 193 μεγάλα καὶ λίμνην άναχειται μεγάλην, ἦς εφάπτονται καί Ῥαιτοὶ καὶ Oὐινδολικοί, τῶν Ἀλπίων τινες καὶ τῶν νπεραΧπίων. φησϊ δὲ τὺ μῆκος αυτόν σταδίων έξακισχιΧίων Ἀσίνιος, οὐκ ἔστι δέ ἀλλ’ ἐπ’ ευθείας μεν του ἡμίσους ὀλίγον ἂν νπερβάΧΧοι, τοῖς δὲ σκοΧιώμασι καί χίΧιοι προσ-τεθέντες ίκανώς αν ἔχοιεν* καὶ γὰρ ὀξὺς ἐστι, διὰ τοῦτο δὲ καὶ δυσγεφύρωτος, και διὰ πεδίων ύπτιος φέρεται το Χοιπον καταβάς άπο των ορών· πῶς οὖν οἷόν τε μένειν δξύν καί βίαιον, εἰ τῷ ύπτιασμψ προσδοίημεν καλ σκοΧιδτητας ποΧΧας καί μακράς ; φησι δε και δίστομον είναι, μεμψά-μενος τούς πλείω λέγοντας. ε^κυκΧοννται μεν δη τ%ι χώραν ταϊς σκοΧιότησι και οὗτος καὶ ὁ Σηκό-άνας, οὐ τοσαντην δὲ.2 άμφδτεροι δὲ ρέονσιν ἐπὶ τὰς άρκτους άπο των νοτίων μερών. πρόκειται δ’ αυτών ἡ Βρεττανική, του μεν Ύήνου καί ἐγγύθεν, ὧστε καθοράσθαι το Κ,άντιον, ὅπερ ἐστὶ τὺ ὲῷον ἄκρον τῆ? νήσου, τοῦ δὲ %ηκοάνα μικρόν άπωτέρω.
1	'Αδοόλα, Siebenkees from conj, of Xylander, for Αιαὅουἐλ-λα; so the later editors.
2	δ ἐ, Kramer inserts ; so Meineke.
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in whose territory, on Mount Adula, are the sources of the river. Mount Adula is a part of the Alps, and from it flows also the River Addua,1 in the opposite direction, that is, towards Cisalpine Celtica, and fills Lake Larius (near which the city of Comum has been founded), and then, flowing on from Lake Larius, contributes its waters to those of the Padus (matters about which I shall speak later on). The Rhenus, too, spreads into great marshes and a great lake, which lake is touched by the territory of both the Rhaeti and the Vindelici (certain of the peoples who live in the Alps and also beyond the Alps). Asinius says that the length of the river is six thousand stadia, but it is not. In fact, it could only slightly exceed the half of that in a straight line, while the addition of one thousand stadia would be quite sufficient for the windings. For not only is it swift, and on this account also hard to bridge, but after its descent from the mountains runs the rest of the way with even slope through the plains. How, then, could it remain swift and violent, if to the even slope of the river we added numerous long windings ? He further says it has only two mouths, after first finding fault with those who say it has more than that. So then, both this river and the Sequana encircle somewhat of territory within their windings, but not so much as that. Both rivers flow from the southern parts towards the north; and'in front of them lies Britain, which is near enough to the Rhenus for Cantium, which is the eastern cape of the island, to be visible from it, though it is slightly farther off from the Sequana. Here, too, the Deified
1 But the Addua rises far to the east of Mt. Adula, in the Rhaetic Alps.
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ἐνταῦθα δὲ καί τὺ ναυπήγιον συνεστήσατο Καῖσαρ ὁ Θεὸς π\έων εἰ? τὴν Βρεττανικήν. τοῦ δὲ 2ηκο-άνα τὺ πΧεομενον ὕπὺ τών ἐκ τοῦ Ἀραρος δεχόμενων τὰ φορτία μικρω πλέον ἐστὶν ἣ τὺ τοῦ Αείγηρος καὶ τὺ τοῦ Ταρούνα* τὺ δὲ ἀπὺ Λουγ-δούνον μέχρι* τον %ηκοάνα 1χιλίων σταδίων ἐστίν, ἔλαττον δ’2 ἣ διπλάσιον τούτου το3 ἀπὸ τῶν εισβολών τοῦfΡοδανού μέχρι* Λουγδούνου. φασι δὲ καὶ πολυχρύσους τους Ἐλουηττίους μηδέν μέντοι* ήττον ἐπὶ ληστείαν τραπέσθαι, τὰς τῶν Κίμβρων ευπορίας Ιδόντας· άφανισθήναι δ’ αὐτών τὰ δύο φυλά, τριών ον των, κατὰ στρατείας. ὅμως δ’ ἐκ τών λοιπών 4 τὺ τῶν επιγόνων πλῆθος εδήλωσεν ὁ πρὸς Κ σίσαρα τον Θεόν πόλεμος, ἐν ᾤ περὶ τετταράκοντα μυριάδες σωμάτων διεφθάρησαν, τοὺς δὲ λοιπούς σώζεσθαι μεθήκεν εις οκτακισχιλίους, ὅπως μὴ τοῖς Γερμανοῖς όμόροις ουσιν, έρημον την χώραν ἀφῇ.
4.	Μετὰ δὲ τοὺς Ἐλουηττίους Ζηκοανοί καί Μεδιοματ ρικοϊ κατοικονσι τον Ῥἣνον, ἐν οΐς ΐδρυται Γερμανικόν ἔθνος περαιωθέν εκ της οικείας, Ύρίβοκχρι. εν δὲ τοῖς Χηκοανοΐς ἐστι τὺ ορος ὁ ’Ιουράσιος, διορίζει δ’Ἐλουηττίους καὶ Σηκοανους. ὑπὲρ οὖν τών ἘΧουηττίων καὶ τῶν %ηκοανών Αίδονοι καί Αίγγονες οίκονσι προς δύσιν, υπέρ δὲ τῶν Μεδιοματρικῶν Λεὐκοι και των Αιγγόνων
1	ἡ, before χιλίων, Corais delates ; so Meineke.
2	δ’, Corais inserts; so Meineke,
3	τά, Corais inserts; so Memeke.
4	τάπων (MSS.), after λοιπών, Corais suspects; Meineke deletes.
1 Strabo could not have meant by “Here” the mouth of the Seguana (which the mere Greek text seems to imply),
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Caesar established his navy-yard when he sailed to Britain.1 The part of the Sequana that is navigated by those who receive the cargoes from the Aral* is slightly longer than that of the Liger and that of the Garuinna; but the distance from Lugdunum2 to the Sequana is a thousand stadia, and that from the mouths of the Rhodanus to Lugdunum is less than double this distance. It is said also that the Elvetii, although rich in gold, none the less turned themselves to robbery upon seeing the opulence of the Cimbri; but that on their campaigns two of their tribes (there were three) were obliterated. But still the number of the descendants from what was left of them was shown by their war against the Deified Caesar, in which about four hundred thousand lives were destroyed, although Caesar allowed the rest of them, about eight thousand, to escape, so as not to abandon the country, destitute of inhabitants, to the Germans, whose territory bordered on theirs.
4.	After the Elvetii, along the Rhenus, dwell the Sequani and the Mediomatrici, in whose territory are situated the Tribocchi, a Germanic tribe which crossed the river from their homeland. Mount Jura is in the territory of the Sequani; it marks the boundary between the Elvetii and the Sequani. So it is beyond the Elvetii and the Sequani, towards the west, that the Aedui and the Lingones dwell; and beyond the Mediomatrici, that the Leuci and a
much less that of the Rhenus, since Caesar sailed from Portus Itius (see 4. 5. 2 and Caesar De Bello Gallico 5. 2) on his second expedition, and almost certainly from there on bis first (De Bello Gallico 4. 21); and Portus Itius was either Boulogne or Wissant—almost certainly the former. (See Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, pp. 432-438.)
2 An overland journey.
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τι μέρος, τὰ δὲ μεταξὺ ἔθνη τοῦ τε Λείγηρος καὶ τοῦ Ίύηκοάνα ποταμού τὰ πέραν τοῦ Ῥοδανοῦ τε καὶ τοῦ Ἀραρος παράκειται πρός άρκτον τοῖς τε ΆΧΧάβριξι καὶ τοῖς περὶ τὺ AovySovvov τούτων δ’ επιφανέστατου ἐστι τὺ τῶν Άρονέρνων καὶ τὺ τῶν Καρνοντων, δι’ ων άμφοΐν ενεχθεις ὁ Αείγηρ εἰ? τον ωκεανόν εξεισι. δίαρμα δ’ ἐστὶν εἰ? τὴν Βρεττανικὴν ἀπὺ τῶν ποταμών τῆς 194 Κέλτικης εἴκοσι και τριακόσιοι, στάδιοι* ύπο γὰρ την άμπωτιν ἀφ’ εσπέρας άναχθέντες τῇ υστεραία ττερϊ ὸγδὁην ώραν καταίρουσιν εἰς τὴν ρήσον. μετὰ δὲ τοὺς Μεδιοματρικοὺς καὶ Τρι-βόκχους παροικοϋσι τον Ῥῆνον Τρηούιροι, καθ’ οὺς πεποίηται το ζεύγμα ύπο των cΡωμαίων νυνὶ των στρατηγούντων τον Γερμανικόν πόλεμον. πέραν δὲ ωκουν Ονβιοι κατο, τούτον τον τόπον, οὺς μετήγαγεν Ἀγρίππας εκόντας εἰς την ἐντὸς τοῦ Ῥήνου. Τρηουίροις δὲ συνεχείς Νερούιοι, καί τούτο Γερμανικόν έθνος. τεΧευταΐοι δὲ Με-νάπιοι πλησίον τῶν εκβοΧών ἐφ’ έκάτε/οα τού ποταμού κατοικούντες εΧη καί δρυμούς οὐχ ύψηΧης, άΧΧα πυκνής ὕλη? καὶ ακανθώδους. κατὰ τούτους δ’ ϊδρυνται %ούγαμβροι Τερμανοί. πάσης δ’ ύπέρκεινται τής ποταμίας τ αυτής οι %όηβοι προσαγορευόμενοι Γερμανοί καὶ δυνάμει καί πΧήθει διαφέροντες των ἄλλων, ὑφ’ ώύ οι έξεΧαυνόμενοι κατέφευγον είς την εντός τού *Ρήνον νυνί* καί ἄλλοι δὲ κατ’ άΧΧους Τόπους δυναστεὑ-ουσι καὶ διαδέχονται τα ζώπυρα τού ποΧέμου, τῶν πρώτων αει καταΧυομένων. 1
1 It is uncertain what campaign or bridge Strabo refers to, since the time of composition and of revision of Strabo’s work has by no means been settled (see Vol. I, p. 36, footnote 2). 2$o
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part of the Lingones dwell. But those tribes between the Liger and the Sequana Rivers that are on the far side of the Rhodanus and the Aral* are situated side by side, towards the north, with both the Allobroges and the people round Lugdunum ; and of these tribes the most conspicuous are those of the Arverni and the Carnutes, through both of whose territories the Liger runs on its way out to the ocean. The passage across to Britain from the rivers of Celtica is three hundred and twenty stadia; for if you put to sea on the ebb-tide at nightfall, you land upon the island about the eighth hour on the following day. After the Mediomatrici and the Tribocchi, along the Rhenus, dwell the Treveri, near whom the bridge has been built by the Roman officers who are now conducting the Germanic war.1 The Ubii used to live opposite this region, across the Rhenus, though by their own consent they were transferred by Agrippa to the country this side the Rhenus. Next after the Treveri are the Nervii, who are also a Germanic tribe. Last come the Menapii, who dwell on both sides of the river near its mouths, in marshes and woods (not of tall timber, but dense and thorny). It is opposite to these that the Sugambri are situated, a Germanic people. But beyond this whole river-country are those Germans who are called the Suevi and excel all the others in power and numbers (the people driven out by the Suevi in our time have been fleeing for refuge to this side of the Rhenus). And other peoples, also, lord it in different places, and in their tum take up the tinders of war, but the foremost are always put down.2
One thinks of the campaigns of Drusus Germanicus (7. 1. 3), of Varus (7. 1. 4), or of Germanicus the Younger (7. 1. 4).
2 By the Romans, apparently.
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5.	Τῶν δὲ Τρηουίρων καὶ Νερουίων 2ἐνονες καὶ Ῥἣμοι πρός Ισπόραν οἰκοῦσιν, ἔτι δ’ Άτρββάτιοι καίΈίβουρωνες' γοῖς Μεναπίοις δ’ εἰσὶ συνεχεῖς ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττῃ Μορινοὶ καὶ Βελλοάκοι και Ἀμβιανοὶ καὶ ^ουεσσίωνες καὶ Κάλετοι μἐχρι τἧς ἐκβολῆς τοῦ 2ηκοάνα ποταμού. ἐμφερὴς δ’ ἐστὶ τῇ τῶν Μεναπίων ἦ τε τῶν Μορινων καί ἡ τῶν Άτρε-βατίων καλ Έβονρώνων' ὕλη γάρ ἐστιν οὐχ υψηλών ΒένΒρων πολλὴ μὲν, οὐ τοσαύτη Be όσην οΐ συγγράφεις εΐρήκασι, τετρακισχιλίων σταδίων, καΧονσι δ’ αυτήν Ἀρδουἐνναν. κατὰ δὲ τὰς πολεμικά? ἐφὁδους συμπλίκοντες τὰ? τῶν θάμνων λύγους, βατώδεις ουσα?, άπέφραττον1 τὰς παρόδους. ἔστι δ’ ὅπου καὶ σκίλαπας κατέπηττον, αυτοί δὲ κατεΒννον εἰς τὰ βάθη πανοίκιοι, νησίΒια €χοντ6<; ἐν τοι? ἔλβσι. ἐν μὲν οὐν ταῖς ἐπομ/ὰρίαις ἀσφαλεῖς τὰ? καταφυγὰς εἷχον, ἐν δὲ τοῖς αὐχμοῖς ἡλίσκοντο ρᾳδίως. νυνὶ δ’ ἀπαντες οΐ ἐντός Ῥήνου καθ’ ησυχίαν ovres υπακούουσι Ῥωμαίων. περὶ δὲ τον Χηκοάναν ποταμόν εἰσι καὶ οἱ Παρίσιοι, νήσον ἔχοντες ἐν τω ποταμω και πόλιν Λουκοτοκίαν, καὶ Μέλδοι καὶ Ληξοούιοι, παρ-ωκεανίται ούτοι. αξιοΧοηώτατον δ’ ἐστὶν ἔθνος των ταύτῃ Ῥἣμοι, καὶ ἡ μητρόπολις αυτών Αονρικορτόρα μάλιστα συνοικβΐται καν δἐχεται τοὺς τῶν Ρωμαίων ηγεμόνας.
1 απἐφραττον, Groskurd, for αν€φpar τ ον; so the later editors.
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5.	West of the Treveri and the Nervii dwell the Senones and the Remi, and farther on, the Atrebatii and the Eburones; and after the Menapii, on the sea, are, in their order, the Morini, the Bellovaci, the Ambiani, the Suessiones, and the Caleti, as far as the outlet of the Sequana River. Both the country of the Morini and that of the Atrebatii and Eburones resemble that of the Menapii; for much of it, though not so much as the historians have said (four thousand stadia), is a forest, consisting of trees that are not tall; the forest is called Arduenna. At the time of hostile onsets they used to intertwine the withes of the brushwood, since the withes were thorny, and thus block the passage of the enemy.1 In some places they also used to fix stakes in the ground— themselves, with their whole families, slinking away into the depths of the forest, for they had small islands in their marshes. Now although the refuge they took was safe for them in the rainy seasons, they were easily captured in the dry seasons. But as it is, all the peoples this side the Rhenus are living in a state of tranquillity and are submissive to the Romans. The Parisii live round about the Sequana River, having an island in the river and a city called Lucotocia; and so do the Meldi and the Lexovii—these latter beside the ocean. But the most noteworthy of all the tribes in this region of Celtica is that of the Remi; their metropolis, Duricortora, is most thickly settled and is the city that entertains the Roman governors.
1 Caesar {De Bello Gallico 2. 17) describes this more fully, saying that they first cut into saplings and bent them over, and then intertwined them with brambles and thorns, thus making wall-like hedges that could neither be penetrated nor seen through.
STRABO
IV
1.	Μετὰ δὲ τὰ λεχθέντα έθνη τὰ λοιπὰ Βελγών ἐστιν ἔθνη τῶν παρωκεανιτων, ω ν O υενετόι μεν εἰσι ν οἱ ναυμαχησ αντος πρὸς Καίσαρα* έτοιμοι yap ησαν κωλύειν τον εἰς τὴν Βρεττανικὴν πλοῦν, C 195 δρώμενοι τω εμττορίφ. κατεναυμάχησε 8ε ραΒίως3 ου κ εμβολοις χρώμενος (ἦν yap τταγεα τὰ ξύλα), ἀλλ’ άνεμφ φερομένων ἐπ’ αὐτόν κατεσττων οι 'Ρωμαιοι τα Ιστία ΒορυΒρεπάνοις' ἦν γὰρ σκύτινα Βία την βίαν των άνεμων* ἁλύσεις δ’ ετεινον ἀντὶ καλών. πΧατὑπυγα δὲ ποιοῦσι καὶ ύψίπρυμνα και νψόπρφρα διὰ τὰς άμττώτεις, δρύινης ὕλης, ἦ? ἐστιν εὐπορία’ διόπερ οὐ συν ay ου σ ι τὸς αρμονίας των σανίΒων, ἀλλ’ άραιώματα κατα-λείπουσι' ταῦτα δὲ βρύοις Βιανάττουσι του μη κατά τὰς νεωλκία? καπυροΰσθαι την ὕλη ν μὴ 1 νοτι-ξομενην, του μεν βρύου νοτιωτερου οντος ττ) φύσει, τῆς δε Βρυος ζηράς καί άλιττοϋς. τούτους οἶμαι τοὺς Οὐενέτους οίκιστάς είναι των κατά τον Ἀδρίαν* καὶ γὰρ οἱ άλλοι ττάντες σχεδὸν τι οι εν ττ) ’Ιταλίᾳ Κελτοὶ μετανεστησαν εκ της ὑπὲρ τῶν ἈΧπεων γῆς, καθάττερ και οι Βόίοι1 2 και Σἐνονες* διὰ δὲ τὴν ομωνυμίαν Παφλαγόνας
1	μἡ, Siebenkees from conj, of Casubon; so the later editors.
2	Βὅίοι, Xylander, for βίοι; so the later editors.
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L After the aforesaid tribes, the rest are tribes of those Belgae who live on the ocean-coast. Of the Belgae, there are, first, the Veneti who fought the naval battle with Caesar; for they were already prepared to hinder his voyage to Britain, since they were using the emporium there. But he easily defeated them in the naval battle, making no use of ramming (for the beams1 were thick), but when the Veneti bore upon him with the wind, the Romans hauled down their sails by means of pole-liooks ;2 for, on account of the violence of the winds, the sails were made of leather, and they were hoisted by chains instead of ropes. Because of the ebb-tides, they make their ships with broad bottoms, high sterns, and high prows; they make them of oak (of which they have a plentiful supply), and this is why they do not bring the joints of the planks together but leave gaps; they stuff tlie gaps full of sea-weed, however, so that the wood may not, for lack of moisture, become dry when the ships are hauled up, because the sea-weed is naturally rather moist, whereas tlie oak is dry and without fat. It is these Veneti, I think, who settled the colony that is on the Adriatic (for about all the Celti that are in Italy migrated from the transalpine land, just as did the Boii and Senones), although, on account of the likeness of name, people call them Paphlagonians.3 I
1	That is, in the ships of the Veneti. The beams, according to Caesar (De Bello Gallico 3. 13), were a foot thick.
a “ Sharp pointed hooks inserted in, and fastened to, long poles,” Caesar says (loc. cit).
9	Strabo refers to the “Eneti,” a Paphlagonian tribe (cp. X. 3. 2, 1. 3. 21, and 5. 1. 4).
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φασὶν αυτούς» λέγω δ’ οὐκ ίσχυριζόμενος* ἀρκεῖ γὰρ περὶ τῶν τοιουτων το εἰκὸς. Ὀσίσμιοι δ’ εἰσίν, οὺς Ὠστιμίου?1 ονομάζει Πυθἐὰς, ἐπί τινος προπεπτωκυίας ίκανως άκρας εἰ? τον ωκεανόν οίκοΰντες, οὐκ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον δέ, ἐφ’ ὅσον εκείνος φησι καί οι τηστενσαντες ἐκείνῳ, των δε μεταξύ εθνών τοῦ τε %ηκοάνα καί του Αείγηρος οι μεν τοῖς Σηκοανοῖς, οι δὲ τοῖς Άρουερνοις ὁμοροῦσι.
2.	Τὺ δὲ συμπαν φΰλον, ο νυν Γαλλικόν 76 και Γαλατικόν καλούσιν, αρειμάνιων2 ἐστι καὶ θυμικόν τε καλ ταχύ πρὸς μάχην, ἄλλως δὲ ἁπλοῦν καὶ οὐ κακοήθες. διὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἐρε-θισθεντες μεν άθρόοι συνίασι προς τούς αγώνας καί φανερώς καί ου μετά περισκέψεως, ώστε καὶ ευμεταχείριστοι γίνονται τοῖς καταστρατηγέω εθελουσι' καὶ γὰρ ὅτε βούλεται και ὅπου καὶ ἀφ’ ἧς ετνχε προφάσεως παροξύνας τις αυτούς ετοίμους εσχε ττ ρος τον κίνδυνον, πλὴν βία? καὶ τόλμης οὐδὲν έχοντας το συν άγων ιζόμενον' παραπεισθεντες δε εύμαρως ένδιδόασι πρὸς τὺ χρήσιμον, ώστε καί παιδείας άπτεσθαι καί λόγων τὴς δὲ βίας τὺ μὲν ἐκ τῶν σωμάτων ἐστὶ μεγάλων οντων, το δ’ ἐκ τοῦ πλήθους» συνίασι δὲ κατὰ πλήθος ραδίως διά το άπλοΰν καί αύθέκαστον, συναγανακτούντων τοῖς άδικεΐσθαι δοκουσιν αει των πλησίον, νυνὶ μὲν οὖν ἐν εἰρήνη πάντες εἰσὶ δεδουλωμένοι καί ζωντες κατά τά προστάγματα των ελόντων αυτούς €Ρωμαίων, ἀλλ’ ἐκ τῶν παλαιών χρόνων τούτο
1	*0σίαμιοι δ* elaiv, ovs Ώσημίους, Kramer, from conj, of Hagenbuch, for οι 2ίσμιοι δ* elaiv ots Τιμίους ; so Meineke, and Forbiger. See text, 1. 4. 5. (Vol. I, p. 238).
2	αρημάνιον is the reading of ABC/.
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do not speak positively, however, for with reference to such matters probability suffices. Secondly, there are the Osismii (whom Pytheas calls the Ostimii), who live on a promontory that projects quite far out into the ocean, though not so far as lie and those who have trusted him say. But of the tribes that are between the Sequana and the Liger, some border on the Sequani, others on the Arverai.
2. The whole race which is now called both “Gallic” and “Galatic” is war-mad, and both high-spirited and quick for battle, although otherwise simple and not ill-inannered. And therefore, if roused, they come together all at once for the struggle, both openly and without circumspection, so that for those who wish to defeat them by stratagem they become easy to deal with (in fact, irritate them when, where, or by what chance pretext you please, and you have them ready to risk their lives, with nothing to help them in the struggle but might and daring); whereas, if coaxed, they so easily yield to considerations of utility that they lay hold, not only of training in general, but of language-studies as well.1 As for their might, it arises partly from tlieir large physique and partly from their numbers. And on account of their trait of simplicity and straightforwardness they easily come together in great numbers, because they always share in the vexation of those of their neighbours whom they think wronged. At the present time they are all at peace, since they have been enslaved and are living in accordance with the commands of the Romans who captured them, but it is from the early
STRABO
λαμβάνομεν περὶ αυτών εκ τε1 των μέχρι νυν C 196 συμμενόντων τταρα τοῖς Υερμανοΐς νομίμων. καὶ γὰρ τῇ φύσει καί τοῖς ττολιτεύμασιν εμφερεΐς εἰσι καὶ συγγενεῖς ἀλλήλοις οὔτοι, ομορόν τε οίκοϋσι χώραν, Βιοριζομένην τῷ Ῥήνῳ ττοταμώ, καὶ τταρα-πλησία εχουσαν τὰ πλεῖστα (άρκτικωτέρα δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ Γερμανία) κρινομένων των τε νοτίων μερών πρὸς τὰ νὁτια καὶ των αρκτικών πρὸς τὰ αρκτικά. διὰ τούτο δὲ' καὶ τὰ? μεταναστάσεις αυτών ραΒίως υττάρχειν συμβαίνει, φερομένων ἀγεληδὸν καὶ ττανστρατια, μάλλον δὲ καὶ 2 ττ αν οικιών έξαιρόντων οτ αν υπ’ ἄλλων έκβάλλωνται κρειττονων. οι τε Ῥωμαῖοι πολ,ὺ ρᾴον τούτους έχειρώσαντο ή τοὺς Τ/3ηρας· καὶ γὰρ ήρξαντο πρότερον καὶ έττανσαντο ύστερον εκείνοις πόλεμό Οντος, τούτους δ’ ἐν τῷ μεταξύ χρονω πάντας κατέλυσαν, τοὺς ἀνὰ μέσον Ῥήνου καὶ τῶν Πυρη-ναίων ορών σὑμτταντας. ἀθρόοι γὰρ καὶ κατὰ πλῆθος εμττίτττοντες ἀθρόοι κατελύοντο, οι δ’ εταμίευον καλ κατεκερ ματ ιζον τούς αγώνας, ἄλλοτε άλλοι καί κατ άλλα μέρη ληστρικώς ττολεμουντές* εἰσὶ μὲν οὖν μαχηταϊ Πάντες τῇ φύσει, κρείττους δ' ίππὁται ἣ ττεζοί, καλ ἔστι Ῥωμαίοις τῆς ἱππείας ἀρίστη παρὰ τούτων, ἀεὶ δέ οι ττροσβορροτεροι και τταρωκεανΐται μαχιμώτεροι.
3.	Τούτων δὲ τοὺς Βέλγας άρίστους φασίν, εις
1	τε, after ἐ/c, Kramer inserts ; Corais and Meineke insert καί before e/c.
2	ὅε καί, Corais, for δ’ ἐ/c; so the later editors.
1	Namely, the trait of simplicity and straightforwardness.
2	Cp. 3. 4. 5.	1 2 3 That is, all the Gallic people.
4 Caesar, for example (Zte Bello Gallico 1.1).
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times that I am taking this account of them, and also from the customs that hold fast to this day among the Germans. For these peoples are not only similar in respect to their nature and their governments, but they are also kinsmen to one another; and, further, they live in country that lias a common boundary, since it is divided by the River Rhenus, and the most of its regions are similar (though Germany is more to the north), if the southern regions be judged with reference to the southern and also the northern with reference to the northern. But it is also on account of this trait1 that their migrations easily take place, for they move in droves, army and all, or rather they make off, households and all, whenever they are cast out by others stronger than themselves. Again, the Romans conquered these people much more easily than they did the Iberians; in fact, the Romans began earlier, and stopped later, carrying on war with the Iberians, but in the meantime defeated all these—I mean all the peoples who live between the Rhenus and the Pyrenees Mountains. For, since the former were wont to fall upon their opponents all at once and in great numbers, they were defeated all at once, but the latter would husband their resources and divide their struggles, carrying on war in the manner of brigands, different men at different times and in separate divisions.2 Now although they are all3 fighters by nature, they are better as cavalry than as infantry; and the best cavalry-force the Romans have comes from these people. However, it is always those who live more to the north and along the ocean-coast that are the more warlike.
3. Of these people, they say,4 the Belgae are
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STRABO
πεντεκαίδεκα ἔθνη διγρημένους, τὰ μεταξύ του Ῥήνου καὶ του Λείγηρος παροικοΰντα 1 τον ωκεανόν, ὧστε 2 μονούς ἀντ ἔχειν πρὸς τὴν τῶν Γερμανών έφοδον, Κίμβρων καὶ Τευτονων. αυτών δὲ των Βέλγων Βελλοάκους άρίστους φασι, μετά δὲ τούτους 'ϊ,ουεσσίωνας. τῆς δὲ πολυανθρωπίας σημειον· εἰς γὰρ τριάκοντα μυριάδας έξετάζεσθαί φασι των Βέλγων πρότερον των δυναμένων φέρειν ὅπλα* εϊρηται δε και το των Ἕλουηττίων πλῆθος καὶ τὺ τῶν Άρουέρνων καί το των συμμάχων, εξ ών ή πολυανθρωπία φαίνεται καί, οπερ εΐπον, ἡ τῶν γυναικών ἀρετὴ προς το τίκτειν και ἐκτρὲ-φειν τούς παΐδας. σα^ηφοροϋσι δὲ καὶ κομοτρο» φοΰσι και άναξυρίσι χρώνται περιτεταμέναις, αντί δε χιτώνων σχιστούς χειριδωτούς φέρουσι μέχρις αιδοίων και γλουτών, ἡ δ’ ἐρἐα τραχεία μεν, άκρόμαλλος δέ, ἀφ’ ἦ? τοὺς δασεῖς σάκους έξυφαίνουσιν, ούς λαίνας καλοῦσι ν οἱ μέντοι Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ ἐν τοῖς προσβορροτάτοις ύποδιφθέρας τρέφουσι ποίμνας ίκανώς αστείας ερέας. ὁπλισμὸς δὲ σύμμετρος τοΐς των σωμάτων μεγίθεσι,
1	παροικούντο., Oorais, for παροικούντο*; so the later editors.
2	ἄστε, Xylander, for οὅτε; so the later editors. 1 2 3 * * 6
1	So in Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2. 4), where the Belgae are credited with being the only people in all Gaul who prevented the Cimbri and Teutones from entering within their borders (in the year 103 B.a).
2	Of Gaul as a whole.
3	Strabo follows Caesar {De Bello Gallico 2. 4), who got
his information from the Remi, whose figures amount to
306,000.	4 4. 2. 3 and 4. 3. 3.
6	4. 1. 2.	$ A kind of coarse cloak.
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bravest (who have been divided into fifteen tribes, the tribes that live along the ocean between the Rhenus and the Liger); consequently they alone could hold out against the onset of the Germans— the Cimbri and Teutones.1 But of the Belgae themselves, they say, the Bellovaci are bravest, and after them the Suessiones. As for the largeness of the population,2 this is an indication : it is found upon inquiry,3 they say, that there are as many as three hundred thousand of those Belgae (of former times) who are able to bear arms; and I have already told4 the number of the Elvetii, and of the Arvemi, and of their allies,—from all of which the largeness of the population is manifest, as is also the thing of which I spoke above5—the excellence of the women in regard to the beai*ing and nursing of children. The Gallic people wear the “sagus/’e let their hair grow long,7 and wear tight breeches 8; instead of tunics 9 they wear slit10 tunics that have sleeves and reach as far as the private parts and the buttocks. The wool of their sheep, from which they weave the coarse “sagi” (which they11 call “laenae”), is not only rough, but also flocky at the surface; the Romans, however, even in the most northerly parts12 raise skin-clotlied13 flocks with wool that is sufficiently fine. The Gallic amour is commensurate with, the
7	Hence the Romans often referred to Transalpine Gaul as ** Gallia Comata.”
8	The breeches were made of leather (Polybius 2. 30).
9	That is, ordinary Roman tunics.
10	At the sides, for the sleeves.
11	The Romans.	12 Of Gaul, apparently.
13 Strabo refers to the custom (still in vogue) of protecting the wool by means of skins tied around the sheep (cp, 12. 3. 13).
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μάκαιρα μακρά, τταρηρτημένη τταρα τ ο δεξιὸν ττλευρὁν, καὶ θυρεός μάκρος καί Χογχαι κατ α Χόγον καί μάδαρις, τταΧτοϋ τι είδος, χρωνται δὲ και τόξοις ενιοι καί σφενδόναις· ἔστι δὲ τι καὶ γρόσφω εοικός ξύλον, ἐκ χειρός οὐκ ἐξ άγκυΧης άφιέμενον, τηΧεβοΧώτερον και βέΧους, ω μάΧιστα C 197 καὶ πρός τὰς τῶν ορνέων χρωνται Θήρας, χαμευ-νοΰσι δὲ καὶ μέχρι νυν οι ττοΧΧοί, και καθεζόμε-νοι δειπνοΰσιν εν στιβάσι. τροφή δὲ πλείστη μετὰ γάλακτος καὶ κρεων τταντοίων, μάΧιστα δὲ τῶν ύείων καί νέων και άΧιστων. αι δ’ ὕες καὶ άγραυΧοΰσιν, ΰψει τε καί άΧκί) και τάχει Βιαφέ-povcrar κίνδυνος γοῦν ἐστι τῷ άήθει ττροσιόντι, ωσαύτως και Χύκφ. τοὺς δ’ οίκους εκ σανίδων καί 7έρρων εχουσι μεγάλου? θοΧοειδεΐς, οροφον ΤΓοΧυν έττιβάΧΧοντες. οΰτως δ’ ἐστι δαψιΧή καί τὰ ποίμνια και τα υοφόρβια, ώστε των σάγων και τής ταριχείας αφθονίαν μὴ τῇ Ῥώμη χορψ γεΐσθαι μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ττΧείστοις μίρεσι τής ’Ιταλίας, άριστοκρατικαϊ δ’ ήσαν αι ττΧείους των ττοΧιτειων, ενα δ’ ηγεμόνα ήροϋντο κατ ενιαυτόν το τταΧαιόν, ως δ’ αὔτως εῖς πόλεμον εἷς ὑπο τοῦ πλήθους άττεδείκνυτο στρατηγός, νυνὶ δὲ ττροσέχουσι τοῖς των *¥ωμαίων ττροστάγμασι το πλέον, ἴδιον δὲ τὸ εν τοῖς συνεδρίοις συμβαϊνον ἐὰν γάρ τις θορυβή τον Χέγοντα καί υπόκρουση, 1 2 3
1	Α Celtic word; in Latin, “ matara.”
2	“ Grosphus ” is the Greek word Polybius (6. 22) uses for a kind of spear used by the Roman * * flying troops ” (£ ‘ velites ”). “The spear,” he says, *fhas a wooden haft of about two cubits and is about a finger’s breadth in thickness.”
3	In Julius Caesar’s day (cp. Le Bello Qallico 6. 11).
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large size of their bodies: a long sabre, which hangs along the right side, and a long oblong shield, and spears in proportion, and a “ madaris,” 1 a special kind of javelin. But some of them also use bows and slings. There is also a certain wooden instrument resembling the “ grosplius ” 2 (it is hurled by hand, not by thong, and ranges even farther than an arrow), which they use particularly for the purposes of bird-hunting. Most of them, even to the present time, sleep on the ground, and eat tlieir meals seated on beds of straw. Food they have in very great quantities, along with milk and flesli of all sorts, but particularly the flesh of hogs, both fresh and salted. Their hogs run wild, and they are of exceptional height, boldness, and swiftness; at any rate, it is dangerous for one unfamiliar with their ways to approach them, and likewise, also, for a wolf. As for their houses, which are large and dome-shaped, they make them of planks and wicker, throwing over them quantities of thatch. And their flocks of sheep and heeds of swine are so very large that they supply an abundance of the “sagi” and the salt-meat, not only to Rome, but to most parts of Italy as well. The greater number of their governments used to be aristocratic3—although in the olden time only one leader was chosen, annually; and so, likewise, for war, only one man was declared general by the common people.4 But now they give heed, for the most part, to the commands of the Romans. There is a procedure that takes place in their assemblies which is peculiar to them: if a man disturbs the speaker and heckles him, the sergeant-at-arms
4	In Caesar’s day (JDe Bello QalUco 6. 13) the common people were treated almost as slaves and were never consulted.
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προσιὼν 6 υπηρέτης, ἐ σπασμένος το ξίφος, κελεύει σιγᾶν μετ’ απειλής· μὴ παυόμενου δέ καὶ δεύτερον καί τρίτον ποιεί το αυτό, τελευταίου δὲ άφαίρει τον σαγου τοσοῦτον ὅσον άχρηστον ποίησαι το Χοιπόν. το δὲ περὶ τοὺς άνδρας καί τάς γυναίκας, το διηλλἀγθαι τὰ ἔργα ὑπεναντίως τοῖς παρ’ ἡμῖν, κοινόν καί προς άλλους συχνούς των βαρβάρων ἐστί.
4. Παρὰ πᾶσι S’ ως ἐπίπαν τρία φὐλα τῶν τιμωμένων διαφερόντως εστί, Βάρδοι τε καί Οὐάτεις καί Αρυίδαι· Βάρδοι μὲν υμνηταί καί ποιηταί, Οὐάτεις δὲ ίεροποιοί καί φυσιολόγοι, Αρυίδαι δὲ πρός τῇ φυσιολογία καὶ τὴν ηθικην φιλοσοφίαν άσκοΰσι* δικαιότατοι δε νομίζονται καί διὰ τοῦτο πιστεύονται τάς τε ἰδιωτικὸς κρίσεις καί τάς κοινάς, ώστε καί πολέμους διητων πρότερον καί παρατάττεσθαι μέλλοντας επανον, τὰ? δὲ φονικάς δίκας μάλιστα τούτοις επετέτραπτο δικάζειν. όταν τε φορά τούτων ἦ, φοράν καί της χώρας νομίζουσιν υπάρχειν. άφθαρτους δὲ λἐ-7ουσι καὶ οΰτοι καί άλλοι1 τάς ψνχάς καί τον κόσμον, έπικρατήσειν δέ ποτε καί πυρ καί ύδωρ.
1 Meineke, following Corais, wrongly inserts oi before ἄλλοι, making oi ἄλλοι refer to the Bards and Yates. 1 2 3 4
1	Cp. Diodorus, 5. 31, and Caesar, Le Bello GallicoQ. 13-16.
2	That h, a big yield of criminals for execution. The Gauls sacrificed criminals to the gods, and when the supply of criminals failed they resorted to the execution even of the innocent (Caesar, Le Bello Gallieo 6. 16).
3	For example, the Pythagoreans, as Diodorus Siculus says (5. 28).
4	One of the cardinal doctrines of the Druids was that of
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approaches him with drawn sword, and with a threat commands him to be silent; if he does not stop, the sergeant-at-arms does the same thing a second time, and also a third time, but at last cuts off enough of the man’s “ sagus ” to make it useless for the future. But as for tlieir custom relating to the men and the women (I mean the fact that their tasks have been exchanged, in a manner opposite to what obtains among us), it is one which they share in common with many other barbarian peoples.
4. Among all the Gallic peoples, generally speaking, there are three sets of men who are held in exceptional honour; the Bards, the Vates and the Druids.1 The Bards are singers and poets; the Vates, diviners and natural philosophers; while the Druids, in addition to natural philosophy, study also moral philosophy. The Druids are considered the most just of men, and on this account they are entrusted with the decision, not only of the private disputes, but of the public disputes as well; so that, in former times, they even arbitrated cases of war and made the opponents stop when they were about to line up for battle, and the murder cases, in particular, had been turned over to them for decision. Further, when there is a big yield from these cases,2 there is forthcoming a big yield from the land too, as they think. However, not only the Druids, but others as well,3 say that men’s souls, and also the universe, are indestructible/ although both fire and water will at some time or other prevail over them.
metempsychosis (Caesar, De Bello Qallico 0. 14). See also Diodorus Siculus 5. 28.
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5. Τῷ δ* άπΧφ καί θυμικφ πολὺ τ ο άνόητον καί άΧαζονικόν πρὅσεστι καί το φιΧόκοσμον* χρυσοφορούσί τε γάρ, περὶ μὲν τοῖς τραχήλοις στρεπτά ἔχον τες, περὶ δὲ τοῖς βραχίοσ ι καὶ τοῖς καρποίς ψέΧία, καὶ τὰς ἐσθἣτας βαπτάς φοροΰσι καί χρυσοί αστού ς οί ἐν άξιώματί. ὑπο τῆ? τοιαντης δὲ κονφότητος αφόρητοι μὲν νικωντες, ἐκπλαγεῖς δ’ ἡττηθἐντε? ορωνται. πρὅσεστι δὲ τῆ άνοια και το βάρβαρον καί το εκφυΧον δ τοῖς 198 προσβόροις εθνεσι παρακοΧουθει πλεῖστον, το ἀπὸ τὸς μάχη? άττιόντας τὰς κεφαΧας των πολεμίων ἐξάπτειν ἐκ τῶν αυχένων των Ιππων, κομί-σαντας δὲ προσπατταΧεύειν την θέαν 1 τοῖς ττρο-πυλαίοις. φησὶ γοῦν ΙΙοσειδώνιος αντος ἰδεῖν ταντην ποΧΧαχοΰ και τὺ μὲν πρώτον ἀηδίζεσθαι,2 μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα φέρειν πράως διά την συνήθειαν. τὰς δὲ τῶν ενδόξων κεφαΧας κεδρονντες επεδείκννον τοῖς ξένοις, καλ οὐδὲ πρὸς Ισοστάσιον χρυσόν ἀπολυτροῦν ἡξίουν. και τούτων δ’ έπαυσαν αυτούς Ῥωμαῖοι, καὶ των κατὰ τὰς θυσίας ανκ μαντείας ύπεναντίων3 τοῖς παρ’ ἡμῖν νομίμοιὶς. άνθρωπον δὲ κατεσπεισμένον παίσαντες εις νωτον μαχαίρα εμαντεύοντο εκ του σφαδασμον. εθνον δὲ οὐκ ανευ Αρυϊδών. καὶ ἄλλα δὲ ανθρωποθυσιών
1	Meineke transfers τί?ν 0ἐαν to a position after ταύτψ in the following sentence ; quite unnecessarily.
2	ἀ^δίζεσὅαι, Jones, fov αηθίζεσθαι·
3	ύπεναντίων, Casaubon, for όπεναντίως; so Corais, and Meineke. * 3
1 Cp. 4. 4. 2.	2 Cp. 3. 3. 6 and 1L 4. 7.
3	Diodorus Siculus (5. 31) says “without a philosopher” ;
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5. In addition to tlieir trait of simplicity and high-spiritedness,1 that of witlessness and boastfulness is much in evidence, and also that of fondness for ornaments; for they not only wear golden ornaments—both chains round their necks and bracelets round their arms and wrists—but their dignitaries wear garments that are dyed in colours and sprinkled with gold. And by reason of this levity of character they not only look insufferable when victorious, but also scared out of their wits when worsted. Again, in addition to their witlessness, there is also that custom, barbarous and exotic, which attends most of the northern tribes—I mean the fact that when they depart from the battle they hang the heads of their enemies from the necks of their horses, and, when they have brought them home, nail the spectacle to the entrances of tlieir homes. At any rate, Poseidonius says that he himself saw this spectacle in many places, and that, although at first he loathed it, afterwards, through his familiarity with it, he could bear it calmly. The heads of enemies of high repute, however, they used to embalm in cedar-oil and exhibit to strangers, and they would not deign to give them back even for a ransom of an equal weight of goldL But the Romans put a stop to these customs, as well as to all those connected with the sacrifices and divinations that are opposed to our usages. They used to strike a human being, whom they had devoted to death,2 in the back with a sabre, and then divine from his death-struggle. But they would not sacrifice without the Druids.3 We are told of still other
Caesar {De Bello Gcdlico 6. 13) says “They” (tlie Druids) *4 take care of the sacrifices, public and private.”
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εἴδη λέγεται, και γὰρ κατετόξευόν τινας καὶ ἀνεσταὑρουν ἐν τοῖς ιερόΐς καί κατασκεύασαν τε? κολοσσὸς χόρτου καί ξύΧων, εμβαΧοντες εἰς τούτον βοσκήματα καί θηρία παντοια καί ανθρώπους ώΧοκαύτουν·
6.	Ἐν δὲ τῷ ώκεανω φησιν είναι νήσον μικράν ον πάνυ πεΧαγίαν, προκειμένην τής έκβοΧής του Αείγηρος ποταμού· οἰκεῖν δὲ τ αυτήν τ ας των Χαμνιτών γυναίκας, Αιονύσφ κατεχομενας καί ιΧασκομενας τον θεόν τούτον τεΧεταΐς τε καί άΧΧαις ίεροποιίαις ἐξιλεουμἐνας* ούκ επιβαίνειν δὲ ἄνδρα της νήσου, τας δὲ γυναίκας αύτας πΧεού-σας κοινωνεΐν τοῖς άνδράσι καί πάλιν επανιεναι. ἔθο? 5’ εἶναι κατ’ ενιαυτόν άπαξ το ιερόν άποστε-γάζεσθαι καί στεγάζεσθαι πάλιν αυθημερόν προ δυσεως, εκάστης φορτίον έπιφερούσης· ἦ? δ’ ἂν εκπέση τὺ φορτίον, διασπάσθαι τ αυτήν υπό των ἄλλων φερούσας1 δὲ τὰ μὲρη περὶ τὺ ἱερὸν μετ’ εύασμού μη παύεσθαι πρότερον πριν παύσωνται τής Χνττης* ἀεὶ δὲ συμβαίνειν ώστε τινα εμπί-πτειν τῇ τούτο πεισομένη,2 τοῦτο δ’ ἔτι μυθωδε-στερον εϊρηκεν’Αρτεμίδωρος τό περί τους κόρακας σνμβαινον. Χιμενα γάρ τινα τής παρωκεανίτιδος ιστορεί Δύο κοράκων επονομαζόμενου, φαίνε-σθαι Β' εν τούτῳ δύο κόρακας την δεξιάν πτέρυγα παράλενκον έχοντας· τοὺς οὐν περί τινων άμφισ-
1	φεροόσας, Xylander, for φεροόστ?*; so the later editors.
2	τῆ......πεισομἐνρ, Jones, for τἡν .... πεἶσομἐνην. 1
1	Caesar (D<j 2?είίο Gallico 6. 16) says: “Others use images of enormous size, whose members, woven out of twigs, they fill with living men and set on fire.,?
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kinds of human sacrifices; for example, they would shoot victims to death with arrows, or impale them in the temples, or, having devised a colossus of straw and wood, throw into the colossus cattle and wild animals of all sorts and human beings, and then make a burnt-offering of the whole thing.1
6.	In the ocean, he 2 says, there is a small island, not very far out to sea, situated off the outlet of the Liger River; and the island is inhabited by the women of the Samnitae, and they are possessed by Dionysus and make this god propitious by appeasing him with mystic initiations as well as other sacred performances; and no man sets foot on the island, although the women themselves, sailing from it, have intercourse with the men and then return again. And, he says, it is a custom of theirs once a year to unroof the temple and roof it again on the same day before sunset, each woman bringing her load to add to the roof; but the woman whose load falls out of her arms is rent to pieces by the rest, and they carry the pieces round the temple with the cry of “ Ev-ah,” 3 and do not cease until their frenzy ceases; and it is always the case, he says, that some one jostles the woman who is to suffer this fate.4 But the following story which Artemidorus has told about the case of the crows is still more fabulous: there is a certain harbour on the ocean-coast, his story goes, which is surnamed “ Two Crows,” and in this harbour are to be seen two crows, with their right wings somewhat white; so the men who have
2	Poseidonius.
3	The * ‘ Ev-ah ” is a joyful hallelujah in honour of Dionysus, one of whose numerous cult-names is 44 Evas.”
4	And thus makes the victim, already decided upon apparently, drop her load of thatch.
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βητοϋντας, ἀφικομἐνους δεῦρο ἐφ’ υψηλόν τόπου σανίδα θἐντας επιβάλλειν ψαιστά, ἑκάτερον χωρίς· τοὺς δ’ ὄρνεις επιπτάντας τὰ μὲν ἐσθίειν, τὰ δὲ σκορπίζειν ου δ’ ἂν σκορπισθή τὰ ψαιστά,
€ κ 6 ον ο ν νικάν, ταῦτα μὲν οὐν μυθωδέστερα λέγει, περὶ δὲ τῆ? Δήμητρος καὶ Κίρης πιστότερα, ὅτι φησϊν είναι νήσον πρὸς τῇ Βρεττανικῇ καθ’ ἣν ομοια τοῖς εν Σαμοθράκη περὶ την Δήμητραν καί τήν Κόρην Ιεροττοιείται. καί τούτο δὲ τῶν πιστευομένων ἐστίν, ὅτι ἐν τῇ Κελτικῇ φύεται δένδρου ομοιον συκῆ, καρπόν δ’ εκφέρει παραπλή-199 σιον κιοκράνω Κορινθιουργεῖ* επιτμηθεϊς δ’ οντος, άφίησιν δπον θανάσιμον π ρος τὰς έπιχρίσεις τῶν βέλων, και τούτο δε των θρυλουμενων ἐστίν, ὅτι Πάντες Κελτοὶ φιλόνεικοί1 τί εἰσι, καὶ οὐ νομί-ζεται παρ’ αὐτοῖς αισχρόν το τῆ9 ακμής άφειδεΐν τοὺς νέους. ’Έφορος δὲ ύπερβάλλουσάν τε τω μεyέθeι λέγει τὴν Κελτικήν, ώστε ἦσπερ νῦν Ίβη-ρίας καλουμεν εκείνοις τα πλεῖστα προσνέμειν μέχρι Γαδείρων, φιλέλληνας τε άποφαίνει τούς ανθρώπους, και πολλὰ ἰδίω? λίγει περὶ αυτών ούκ εοικοτα τοίς νυν. Ιδιον δὲ καὶ τοῦτο* άσκεΐν yap αυτούς μὴ παχεΐς είναι μηδὲ προηάστορας, τον δ’ υπερβαλλόμενου των νέων το τής ζώνης μέτρον ζημιούσθαι. ταυ τα μεν περί τής υπέρ των” Αλπεων Κελτικής.
1 Meineke reads ηδονικοί, unwarrantedly, for φἶλὅνεικοι. C. Mdller suggests as possible φίλομείρακες; A. Jacob conjectures φιλὅνεοι. See Diodorus Siculus 5. 28 and 5. 32. 1
1 The Attic name for Persephone (Proserpina).
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disputes about certain things come here, put a plank on an elevated place, and then throw on barley cakes, each man separately; the birds fly up, eat some of the barley cakes, scatter the others; and the man whose barley cakes are scattered wins his dispute. Now although this story is more fabulous, his story about Demeter and Core1 is more credible. He says that there is an island near Britain on which sacrifices are performed like those sacrifices in Samothrace that have to do with Demeter and Core. And the following, too, is one of the things that are believed, namely, that in Celtica there grows a tree like a fig-tree, and that it brings forth a fruit similar to a Corinthian-wrought capital of a column; and that, if an incision be made, this fruit exudes a sap which, as used for the smearing of arrows, is deadly. And the following, too, is one of the things that are repeated over and over again, namely, that not only are all Celti fond of strife,2 but among them it is considered no disgrace for the young men to be prodigal of their youthful charms.3 Ephorus, in his account, makes Celtica so excessive in its size that he assigns to the regions of Celtica most of the regions, as far as Gades, of wliat we now call Iberia; further, he declaims that the people are fond of the Greeks, and specifies many tilings about them that do not fit the facts of to-day. The following, also, is a thing peculiar to them, that they endeavour not to grow fat or pot-bellied, and any young man who exceeds the standard measure of the girdle is punished. So much for Transalpine Celtica.
2	So says Diodorus Siculus (5. 28).
3	Diodorus Siculus (5. 32) says the same, and more, of this immorality among the Celts.
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1.	Ή δέΡρεττανική τρίγωνος μὲν ἐστι τω σχή-ματι, παραβέβΧηται δὲ τὺ μεγίστου αὐτῆς πλευρὸν τῇ Κελτικῇ, τοῦ μήκους οὔθ’ ύπερβάΧΧον οΰτ ἐλλεῖπον* ἔστι γὰρ ὅσον τετρακισχιΧίων καὶ τριακόσιοι ἣ τετρακοσίων σταδίων εκάτερον, το τε Κελτικόν τὺ ἀπὸ τῶν εκβοΧών του 'Ρήνον μέχρι πρὸς τὰ βόρεια τής Πυρήνης ἄκρα τὰ κατὰ Ἀκουι-τανίαν καί τὺ ἀπὸ Καντίου τοῦ καταντικρύ των εκβοΧών τον 'Ρήνον, έωθινωτάτου σημείου τής Βρεττανικής, μέχρι προς τὺ έσπέριον άκρον τής νήσον το κατά τὴν ’Ακου ιτανίαν και τὴν ΪΙνρήνην άντικείμενον. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ τουΧάχιστον διάστημα από τής Πυρήνης ἐπὶ τον 'Ρήνον ἐστιν, ἐπει τὺ μέyιστov εἴρηται ὅτι καὶ πεντακισχιΧίων σταδίων ἐστίν ἀΧλ,’ εἰκὸς είναι τινα σνννευσιν εκ τής παραΧΧήΧου θέσεως τω ποταμώ προς το ορος, αμφοτέρωθεν επιστροφής τινος γινόμενης κατά τάς προς τον ωκεανόν εσχατιάς.
2.	Τέτταρα δ’ ἐστὶ διάρματα οις χρωνται συνήθως ἐπὶ τὴν νήσον ἐκ τῆς ηπείρου, τὰ ἀπὺ τῶν εκβοΧών των ποταμών, τοῦ τε Ῥήνου καὶ τοῦ Σηκοάνα καὶ τοῦ Κείηηρος και τον1 Γαροννα. τοῖς δ’ ἀπὸ των περὶ τον Ῥἣνον τόπων avayo-μένοις ονκ ἀπ’ αυτών των εκβοΧών ο πλοῦς ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ ἀπὸ τῶν όμορουντων τοις Μεναπίοις Μο-ρινων, παρ οἶς ἐστι καὶ τὺ Ττιον, ᾤ εχρήσατο ναυστάθμω Καῖσαρ ὁ Θεος, διαίρων είς τὴν νήσον*
1	του, before Γαρσόνα, inserted by all the editors.
1	Strabo should have made this the shortest side, as Caesar bad already done {De Bello Gallico 5. 13).
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1.	Britain is triangular in shape ; and its longest
side1 stretches parallel to Celtica, neither exceeding nor falling short of the length of Celtica; for each of the two lengths is about four thousand three hundred—or four hundred—stadia :	the Celtic
length that extends from the outlets of the Rhenus as far as those northern ends of the Pyrenees that are near Aquitania, as also the length that extends from Cantium (which is directly opposite the outlets of the Rhenus), the most easterly point of Britain, as far as that westerly end of the island which lies opposite the Aquitanian Pyrenees. This, of course, is the shortest distance from the Pyrenees to the Rhenus, since, as I have already said,2 the greatest distance is as much as five thousand stadia; yet it is reasonable to suppose that there is a convergence from the parallel position which the river and the mountains occupy with reference to each other,3 since at the ends where they approach the ocean there is a curve in both of them.
2.	There are only four passages which are habitually used in crossing from the mainland to the island, those which begin at the mouths of the rivers—the Rhenus, the Sequana, the Liger, and the Garumna. However, the people who put to sea from the regions that are near the Rlienus make tlie voyage, not from the mouths themselves, but from the coast of those Marini who have a common boundary with the Menapii. (On their coast, also, is Itium, which the Deified Caesar used as a naval station when he set sail for the island.4 He put to sea by
2 1. 4. 2 and 2. 5. 28.	3 2. 5. 28 and 4. 1. 1.
4	Cp. 4. 3. 3.
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νύκτωρ δ’ ἀνὐχθη καί τῇ υστεραία κατήρε περί Τετάρτην ώραν, τριακοσίους καί είκοσι σταδίους τον διάπλου τεΧέσας· κατέΧαβε δ’ ἐν άρούραις τον σίτον. ἔστι δ’ ἡ πΧείστη τῆς νήσου πεδιὰς καὶ κατάδρυμος, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ γεώΧοφα των χωρίων ἐστι. φέρει δε σίτον καί βοσκήματα καί χρυσόν καί άργυρον καί σίδηρον. ταῦτα δὴ κομίζεται εξ αυτής καί δέρματα καλ ανδράποδα και 200 κύνες ευφυείς προς τὰς κυνηγεσίας* Κελτοὶ δὲ καί προς τούς ποΧέμους χρώνται καί τούτοις καί τοῖς έπιχωρίοις. οἷ δέ άνδρες εύμηκέστεροι των Κελτών εἰσι καὶ ήσσον ξανθοτρίχες, χαυνδτεροι δε τοῖς σώμασι. σημεῖον δὲ τοῦ μεγέθους· ἀντιπαι-δας γὰρ εϊδομεν ημείς εν Ῥώμη τῶν ύψηΧοτάτων αυτόθι υπερέχοντας καί ήμιποδίψ, βΧαισούς δὲ καὶ τάλΛα- οὐκ ενγράμμονς τῇ συστάσει. τὰ δ’ ἣθη 1 τὰ μὲν ὅμοια τοῖς Κελτοῖς, τὰ δ’ ἁπλού-στερα και βαρβαρώτερα, ὦστ’ ενίους γάΧακτος ευπορουντας μὴ τυροποιεΐν διά τὴν απειρίαν, απείρους δ’ εἶναι καὶ κηπείας καί ἄλλων γεωργικών. δυναστεΐαι δ’ εἰσὶ παρ’ αὐτοῖς, πρός δὲ τοὺς ποΧέμους άπήναις χρώνται το πλέον, καθάπερ και τῶν Κελτών ἔνιοι, πόλεις δ’ αυτών εϊσιν οι δρυμοί· περιφράξαντες γάρ δένδρεσι κατα-
1 ήθη, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores (for ὅὅτ?). Cp. Diodorus Siculus (in reference to the same people) : τοῖς δ’ἡ6εσιν ἄπλους είναι (5. 21).
1 Op. the time given in 4. 3. 4. Caesar made his first voyage to Britain (op. cii. 4. 23) between “ about the third watch” (midnight) and “the fourth, hour of the day” (10 a.m.); the second [op. cit 5. 8), between “ about sun-
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night and landed on the following day about the fourth houi·,1 thus having completed three hundred and twenty stadia2 in his voyage across; and he found the grain still in the fields.) Most of the island is flat and overgrown with forests, although many of its districts are hilly. It bears grain, cattle, gold, silver, and iron. These things, accordingly, are exported from the island, as also hides, and slaves, and dogs that are by nature suited to the purposes of the chase; the Celti, however, use both these and the native dogs for the purposes of war too. The men of Britain are taller than the Celti, and not so yellow-haired, although their bodies are of looser build. The following is an indication of their size: I inyself, in Rome, saw mere lads towering as much as half a foot above the tallest people in the city, although they were bandy-legged and presented no fail* lines anywhere else in tlieir figure. Their habits are in part like those of the Celti, but in part more simple and barbaric3—so much so that, on account of tlieir inexperience, some of them, although well supplied with milk, make no cheese; and they have no experience in gardening or other agricultural pursuits. And they have powerful chieftains in their country.4 For the purposes of war they use chariots for the most part, just as some of the Celti do. The forests are their cities; for they fence in a
set” and ‘ ‘ about noon,” being greatly delayed by unfavourable wind and tide.
2	That is, forty miles. Caesar (op, ciL 5. 2) says “about thirty miles. ” Cp. 4. 3. 4
3	Op. Caesar op. cit. 5. 14 and Diodorus 5. 21.
4	Diodorus (5 21) says 4c they have many kings and chieftains, it is said, who are, for the most part, peaceably disposed towards one another.”
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βεβΧημένοις ευρύχωρη κύκλον ἐνταῦθα καὶ αὐτοὶ καΧνβοποιοϋνται καί τὰ βοσκήματα κατασταθ-μεύουσιν, ου πρὸς πολὺν χρόνον* εττομβροι Κ εΙσΧν οι αέρες μᾶλλον ἣ νιφετώδεις* ἐν δὲ ταῖς αίθρίαις όμίχΧη κατόχων πολὺν χρόνον, ὧστε δὁ ημέρας ὕλη? ἐπὶ τρεῖς μόνον ή τέτταρας ώρας τάς περὶ την μεσημβρίαν όράσθαι τον ἦλιον τοῦτο δὲ καν τοΐς Μσρινοῖς συμβαίνει, καὶ τοῖς Μενα-πίοις καὶ ὅσοι τούτων ττΧησιόχωροι.
3.	Δὶς δὲ διέβη Καῖσαρ εῖς τὴν νήσον ό θεός, επανήλθε δὲ διὰ ταχέων, οὐδὲν μίγα διαττραξά-μενος οὐδὲ ττροεΧθών ἐπὶ πολὺ τῆς νήσου, διά τε τὰς ἐν τοῖς Κελτοῖς γ€νομένας στάσεις των τε βαρβάρων καί των οικείων στρατιωτών, και διά το πολλά τῶν πΧοίων άττοΧέσθαι κατά την πανσέ-Χηνον αΰξησιν Χαβουσών των άμττώτεων και των πλημμυρίδων, δύο μέντοι ή τρεις νικάς ενίκησε τους Βρεττανούς, καίττερ δύο τάγματα μόνον ττε-ραιώσας της στρατιάς, καί άιτήγαγεν ομηρά τε καί άνδράττοδα και της άΧΧης Χείας ττΧήθος. νυνὶ μέντοι των δυναστών τινες των αυτόθι ττρεσβεύ-σεσι καλ θεραττείαις κατασκεύασα μεν ο ι τὴν ττ ρος Καίσαρα τον Χεβαστον φιΧίαν, άναθήματά τε ανέβηκαν εν τω ΚαττετωΧιω και οίκείαν σχεδόν τι τταρεσκεύασαν τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις ο\ην την νήσον* 1 2 * 4
1	Cp. Caesar op. cit. 5. 21.
2	It was a question of (1) pasturage and (2) defence against the enemy.
8 Caesar {op. cit. 5. 22) says “on account of sudden commotions in Gaul,” referring to his second return to the continent.
4	This loss took place before Caesar’s first return, ‘ton the day when the moon is wont to make tlie maximum tides in
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spacious circular enclosure with trees which they have felled,1 and in that enclosure make huts for themselves and also pen up their cattle—not, however, with the purpose of staying a long time.2 Their weather is more rainy than snowy; and on the days of clear sky fog prevails so long a time that throaghout a whole day the sun is to be seen for only three or four hours round about midday. And this is the case also among the Morini and the Menapii and all the neighbours of the latter.
3.	The Deified Caesar crossed over to the island twice, although he came back in haste, without accomplishing anything great or proceeding far into the island, not only on account of the quarrels that took place in the land of the Celti, among the barbai-ians and his own soldiers as well,3 but also on account of the fact that many of his ships had been lost at the time of the full moon, since the ebb-tides and the flood-tides got their increase at that time.4 However, he won two or three victories over the Britons, albeit he carried along only two legions of his army; and lie brought back hostages, slaves, and quantities of the rest of the booty. At present, however, some of the chieftains there, after procuring the friendship of Caesar Augustus by sending embassies and by paying court to him,5 have not only dedicated offerings in the Capitolium, but have also managed to make the whole of the island virtually Roman
the ocean ** (op. cit. 4. 28-29). ITor Strabo’s discussion of these tides, see 3. 5. 8.
5	Augustus had intended to subjugate Britain, but went no farther than Gaul (Dio Cassius 53. 22). Caesar mentions {Monumentum Ancyranum) two British chieftains who came to him as suppliants, “Dumnobellaumia’’ and “Tim—” (or “ Tine—”).
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τίλη τε όντως 1 ὺπομένουσι βαρέα των τε εἰσαγο-μένων εἰ? τὴν Κελ/πκὴν ἐκεῖθεν καλ των εξαγομένων ενθενδε (ταῦτα S’ ὲστιν έΧεφάντινα ψάΧια καί περιαυχένια καί Xijjoopia2 καὶ ὺαλᾶ σκεύη καί αΧΧος ρώπος τοιοῦτος) ώστε μηδέν δεΐν φρουράς τής νήσον τούΧάχιστον μεν jap ενός τάημα-τος χρήζοι civ καί Ιππικού τινος, ώστε καλ φόρους απάηεσθαι παρ αυτών, είς ϊσον δὲ καθίσταιτ ἂν3 τὺ ἀνάλωμα τῇ στρατία τοῖς προσφερομένοις χρή-C 201 μασιν% ἀνάγκη jap μειοϋσθαι τα τέΧη φόρων επιβαΧΧομένων, άμα δὲ καὶ κινδύνους απαντάν τινας, βίας ἐπαγομένης.
4.	Εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ αΧΧαι περί τὴν Βρεττανικὴν νήσοι μικραί* μεγάλη δ’ ἡ Ιἐρνη πρὸς άρκτον αυτή παραβεβλημένη, πρόμηκες4 μᾶλλον πλάτος ἔχουσα, περὶ ἦς οὐδὲν εχομεν X0jeiv σαφές, πλὴν ὅτι ὰγριώτεροι των Βρεττανῶν ύπάρχουσιν οι κατοικούν τες αυτήν, άνθρωποφ^οι τε 5 ὄντες καὶ πολυφάγοι,6 τοὺς τε πατέρας τεΧευτήσαντας κατε-σθίειν εν #(*\ω τιθέμενοι καί φανερώς μίσJεσθaι ταῖς τε αΧΧαις Jυvaιξι καί μητράσι καί άδεΧφαΐς' καί ταύτη δ' οὕτω λέγομεν, ώς οὐκ ἔχοντες ἀξιο-
1	οὅτως, Madvig restores, for οὅττοος (Xylander’s emendation), which is commonly read by the editors since Corais, except Tozer.
2	λιγγούρια, for άλλνγούρια (cp, 4. 6. 2 λιγγούριον); so the editors in general.
3	καθίσταιτ ἄν, Meineke from conj of Kramer, for καθίστατο παν,
4	πρόμηκζί, Jones, for προμήκης; other editors, following Corais, wrongly insert ἡ after μάλλον,
6	τε, the reading of some of the MSS., instead of Be.
6 For πολυφάγοι some of the editors read ποηφάγοι {Epitome only).
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property. Fuiither, they submit so easily to heavy duties, both on the exports from there to Celtica and on the imports from Celtica (these latter are ivory chains and necklaces, and amber-gems1 and glass vessels and other petty wares of that sort), that there is no need of garrisoning the island; for one legion, at the least, and some cavalry would be required in order to carry off tribute from them, and the expense of the army would offset the tribute-money ;1 2 in fact, the duties must necessarily be lessened if tribute is imposed, and, at the same time, dangers be encountered, if force is applied.
4.	Besides some small islands round about Britain, there is also a large island, leme,3 which stretches parallel to Britain on the north, its breadth being greater than its length.4 Concerning this island I have nothing certain to tell, except that its inhabitants are more savage 5 than the Britons, since they are man-eaters as well as heavy eaters,6 and since, further, they count it an honourable thing, when their fathers die, to devour them, and openly to have intercourse, not only with the other women, but also with their mothers and sisters ; but I am saying this only with the understanding that I have no trust-
1	“Linguria51 (Strabo's word) means gems of red amber, like the red amber (“lingurium” 4. 6. 2) on the coast of Liguria, from which country it gets its name (Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 110).
2	2. 5. 8.	3 See 1. 4. 3.
4 That is, speaking in terms of a rectangle, the geographical breadth is longer than the geographical length; for geographical breadth is measured north and south, and geographical
length, east and west (see 2. 1. 32). And Strabo’s assertion
about Ireland is correct.	5 See 2. 5. 8.
6 Some of the editors read “herb-eaters” instead of ‘4heavy eaters”—perhaps rightly.
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πίστους μάρτυρας (καίτοι το γε τῆς άνθρωποφα-7ίας καὶ Σκυθικὸν εἶναι λίγεται, καὶ ἐν ἀνάγκαις πολιορκητικαῖς καὶ Κελτοὶ καὶ Τβηρες καὶ ἄλλοι πλείους ποίησαι τοῦτο λέγονται).
5.	Περὶ δὲ τῆς Θ θύλη ς ἔτι μᾶλλον ασαφής ἡ ιστορία Βία τον ἐκτοπισμὁν* τ αυτήν yap των ονομαζόμενων άρκτικωτάτην τιθέασιν. α δ’ εϊρηκε Πυθὲας περί τε ταυ της καὶ τῶν άΧλων των ταύτῃ τόπων ὅτι μὲν πἐπλασται, φανερόν ἐκ τῶν γνωριζόμενων χωρίων κατεψευσται yap αυτών τα πλεῖστα, ώσπερ καί πρότερον εϊρηται, ὧστε δῆλος ἐστιν εψευσμένος μαΧΚον περί των εκτετοπι-σμενών, προς μέντοι τα ουράνια καλ την μαθηματικήν θεωρίαν αν1 ίκανώς Βόξειε κεχρήσθαι τοῖς πpάyμaσιJ τοις τη κaτεψυyμέvη ζὧνη πλησία-ζουσι τὺ τῶν1 2 καρπών είναι των ήμερων καί ζωων των μεν αφορίαν παντεΚη, τῶν δὲ σπάνιν, κέγχρῳ δὲ καὶ άΧΧοις 3 λαχάνοις καὶ καρποις καί ρίξαις τρεφεσθαι* παρ’ οἷς δὲ σῖτος καὶ μἐλι <γί-
1	ἀν after θεωρίαν, Jones inserts; others insert ἄν after ίκανώς, or read δὅξει for δὅ£ειε.
2	rb των, Jones restores ; Meineke and others read λεγων ; C. Mtiller suggests Ιστορώ ν.
3	Meineke and Corais have emended άλλοἱς to aypiois; C. Miiller conjectures ἄμοις.
1	β. gr. when besieged by the Cimbri and Teutones (Caesar, o;>. oil. 7. 77).
2	ει <7. when besieged at Numantia by Scipio (Valerius Maximus 7. 6).
3	e. the city of Potidaea in Greece (Thucydides, 2. 70).
* See 1. 4. 2 ff.
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worthy witnesses for it; and yet, as for tlie matter of inan-eating, that is said to be a custom of the Scythians also, and, ib cases of necessity forced by sieges, the Celti,1 the Iberians,2 and several other peoples are said to have practised it.3
5.	Concerning Thule4 our historical information is still more uncertain, on account of its outside position;5 for Thule, of all the countries that are named, is set farthest north. But that the things which Pytheas has told about Thule, as well as the other places in that part of the world, have indeed been fabricated by hiin, we have clear evidence from the districts that are known to us,6 for in most cases he has falsified them, as I have already said before/ and hence he is obviously more false concerning the districts which have been placed outside the inhabited world. And yet, if judged by the science of the celestial phenomena8 and by mathematical theory, he might possibly seem to have made adequate use of the facts as regards the people who live close to the frozen zone,9 when he says that, of the animals and domesticated fruits, there is an utter dearth of some and a scarcity of the others, and that the people live on millet and other herbs, and on fruits and roots; and where there are grain and honey, the people get their
5	Strabo has insisted (2. 5. 8) that the northern limit of the inhabited world should be placed in Ierne (Ireland), and that therefore Thule falls outside.
6	Strabo means “from what he has told us about the districts that are known to us” (cp. 1. 4. 3).
7	1. 4. 3·	8 Bee 1. 1. 15, and footnote 2.
9 Strabo speaks of 4 4 the people who live close to the frozen zone” only for argument’s sake; he himself regards such people, as well as those farther north, as non-existent so far as geography is concerned (2. 5. 43).
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yvετaι, καὶ τὺ πόμα εντεύθεν εχειν* τον δὲ σῖτον, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς ήΧίους οὐκ ἔχουσι καθαρούς, εν οἴκοι? μεγάλοι? κόπτουσι, συyκoμισθεvτωv δεῦρο τῶν στ αγνών αι yap ὅλως1 άχρηστοι yivovrai διά τδ άνήΧιον καί τοὺς ομβρονς.
VI
1.	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν ὑπὲρ τών'ΆΧπεων Κελτικήν καὶ τὰ έθνη τα ἔχοντα την γώραν ταύτην, περὶ αυτών των 'Άλπεων λεκτἑον καὶ των κατοικούντων αύτάς, ἔπειτα περὶ τῆς σνμπάσης ’Ιταλίας, φνΧάττονσιν εν ττ) ypacpfj την αὐτὴν τάξιν ἦνπερ δίδωσιν ἡ τῆς χώρας φύσις, άρχονται μεν ονν αι 'Άλπεις ου κ άπο Μονοίκου λιμένος, ως εΐρήκασί τινες, ἀλλ’ ἀπὸ τῶν αυτών χωρίων ἀφ’ ώνπερ καί τα Άπέννινα ορη κατά Γἐνουαν ἐμπόριον Λιγύων καὶ τὰ καλούμενα Χαβά των Οναδα, οπερ εστί τενάγη* τὺ μὲν 202 γὰρ Άπεννινον άπο Τενούας, αι δὲ Ἀλπεις ἀπὸ τῶν Χαβάτων εχουσι την αρχήνk στάδιοι δ’ εἰσὶ μεταξύ Υενούας καί Χαβάτων διακόσιοι προς τοῖς εξήκοντα* μετὰ δὲ τριακοσίους προς τοῖς εβδομή-κοντα ΆXβίyyαυνόν εστι πόλισμα, οἱ δ’ ἐνοι-κονντες ΛίγυεςΤγγαυνοι καλοῦνται* εντεύθεν δ’ εἰς Μονοίκου Χιμενα τετρακόσιοι καί oyδοήκοντα. εν
1	ὅλως, Kramer, for ἄλλως ; so the editors in general. 1 2 * 4
1	That is3 as well as nourishment.
2	Obviously a kind of beer, such as “the wheat-beer prepared with honey” and 4‘drunk by the poorer classes” in
Gaul (Athenaeus 4. 36). Diodorus Siculus (5. 26) refers to this " beverage95 of the Gauls, made ofbarley ” and £< mead,”
4 J what is called beer.”
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beverage, also,1 from them.2 As for the grain, he says,—since they have no pure sunshine—they pound it out in large storehouses, after first gathering in the ears thither;3 for the threshing floors become useless because of this lack of sunshine and because of the rains.
VI
1.	After Transalpine Celtica and the tribes which hold this country, I must tell about the Alps themselves and the people who inhabit them, and then about the whole of Italy, keeping the same order in my description as is given me by the nature of the country. The beginning, then, of the Alps is not at the Port of Monoecus, as some have told us, but at the same districts as the beginning of the Apennine mountains, namely, near Genua, the emporium of the Ligures, and wliat is called Vada (that is, “ Shoals ”) Sabatorum:4 for the Apennines begin at Genua, and the Alps have tlieir beginning at Sabata; and the distance, in stadia, between Genua and Sabata is two hundred and sixty; then, after three hundred and seventy stadia from Sabata, comes the town of Albingaunum (its inhabitants are called Ligures Ingauni); and thence, to the Port of Monoecus, four hundred and eighty stadia. Further, in this last 3 4
3	Diodorus Siculus (5. 21), who, like Strabo, quotes Pytheas through Poseidonius, makes a similar reference to the Britons, saying that the Britons “ cut off the ears of grain and store them in houses that are roofed over, and pluck the ears from day to day. The threshing floors with which Strabo and Diodorus were familiar were in the open air, e. g. in Greece and Italy.
4	Also called Vada Sabatia (now Vado).
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τε τῷ μεταξύ πόλις εὐμεγέθης Ἀ λβιον ’Ιντεμἐλιον, καὶ οἱ κατοικουντες ’Ιντεμὲλιοι. καὶ δὴ καὶ σημεῖον τίθενται τοῦ τὴν αρχήν ἀπὸ τών Σαβάτων εἶναι ταῖς Ἀλπεσι ἐκ τῶν ονομάτων τούτων· τὰ γὰρ Ἀλπια καλεισθαι πρότερον''Αλβια, καθάπερ καὶ Ἀλπιὸνια,1 καὶ 7ὰρ νῦν ἔτι πὸ ἐν τοῖς ’Ιάποσιν ορος υψηλόν συναπτόν πως τῇ ’Ὀκρᾳ καὶ ταῖς 'Άλπεσιν 'Άλβιον λἡγεσθαι, ως αν μέχρι δεύρο τών 'Άλπεων εκτεταμένων.
2.	Τῶν οὐν Λιγνών τών μὲν ὄντων Ίγγαννών, τών δὲ ’Ιντεμελίων, εικότως τὰς ἐποικία? αυτών ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττη, τὴν μὲν όνομάζεσθαι ’Άλβιον ’Ιντεμἐλιον, οἷον Ἀλπιον, την δὲ επιτετμημένως μάλλον Ἀλ/3ίγγαυνον. ΤΙολνβιος δὲ προστίθησι τοῖς δυσὶ φύλοις τών Λιγνών τοῖς λεχθεισι τό τε τών Ὀξυβίων και τὺ τῶν Αεκιητών, ὅλως δὲ ἡ •παραλία αυτή πάσα μέχρι Τυρρηνίας ἐκ 2 Μονοί-κον λιμενος προσεχής τέ ἐστι καὶ αλίμενος πλὴν βραχέων ορμών καί αγκυροβολιών. ϋπέρκεινται δὲ οἱ τῶν ὁρῶν εξαίσιοι κρημνοί, στενήν άπολεί-ποντες πρὸς θαλάττῃ πάροδον. κατοικούσι δὲ Λιγνές, ζῶντες ἀπὸ θρεμμάτων τό πλέον καί γάλακτος και κρίθινου πόματος, νεμόμενοι τά τε πρὸς θαλάττη χωρία και τό πλέον τὰ ορη. εχουσι δ’ ὕλην ενταύθα παμπόλλην νανπηγησιμον και μεγαλόδενδρον ωστ ενίων του πάχους την διάμετρον οκτώ ποδῶν ευρισκεσθαι* πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τῇ ποικιλία τῶν θυίνων ονκ ἔστι χείρω προς τὰς
1	Meineke, following Kramer, reads ’Αλπεινά, for ’Αλπιὅνια.
2	ἐ/c, Meineke, for καί.
1 “ Alpionian,” is now known only as the name of an Etrurianv«na.	2 Mt. Velika. Cp. 7. 5. 4.
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interval there is a city of fair size, Albium Inte-melium, and its occupants are called Inteinelii. And indeed it is on the strength of these names that writers advance a proof that the Alps begin at Sabata; for things ^Alpian” were formerly called “ Albian,” as also things Alpionian,”1 and, in fact, writers add that still to-day the high mountain2 among the Iapodes which almost joins Mount Ocra and the Alps is called “ Albius/’ thus implying that the Alps have stretched as far as that mountain.
2.	Since, then, the Ligures were partly Ingauni and partly Inteinelii, writers add, it was reasonable for their settlements on the sea to be named, the one, Albium (the equivalent of Alpium) Intemelium, and the other, more concisely, Albingaunum. Polybius, however, adds to the two aforesaid tribes of the Ligures both that of the Oxybii and that of the Decietae. Speaking generally, this whole coastline, frorn the Port of Monoecus as far as Tyrrhenia, is not only exposed to the wind but harbourless as well, except for shallow mooring-places and anchorages. And lying above it are the enormous beetling cliffs of the mountains, which leave only a narrow pass next to the sea. This country is occupied by the Ligures, who live on sheep, for the most part, and milk, and a drink made of barley; they pasture their flocks in the districts next to the sea, but mainly in the mountains. They have there in very great quantities timber that is suitable for ship-building, with trees so large that the diameter of their thickness is sometimes found to be eight feet. And many of these trees, even in the variegation of the grain, are not
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τραττεζοττοιίας. τ αυτά τε δὴ κατάγονσιν εἰς τὺ ἐμπόριον τὴν Γένουαν, και θρέμματα καί δέρματα καί μέλι, άντιφορτίζονται δὲ ἔλαιον καὶ οίνον τον ἐκ τῆς ’Ιταλία?· ὁ δὲ παρ’ αὐτοῖς ὀλίγος ἐστὶ πιττίτης, αυστηρός, εντεύθεν δέ εἰσιν οἴ τε1 γίννοι λεγόμενοι, ίπποι τε καὶ ημίονοι, καί οι λιγυστινοί τε χιτώνες καὶ σάγοι· πλεονάζει δὲ καὶ τὺ λιγγούριον παρ’ αὐτοῖς, ο τινες ήΧεκτρον προσαγο-ρβὑουσι. στρατεύονται δ’ ἱππεῖς μὲν οὐ πάνυ, ὁ πλῖται δὲ αγαθοί και ακροΒοΧισταί· άπο δέ τού χαΧκάσπιδας είναι τεκμαίρονταί τινες Ἕλληνας αυτούς είναι.
3.	Ὀ δὲ τοῦ Μονοίκου λιμὴν ὅρμος εστίν ου μεγάλαις ουδέ ττοΧΧαΐς νανσίν, ἔχων ἱερὸν Ἠρα-κΧεους Μονοίκου καΧονμένον ἔοικε δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ονόματος και μόχρι δεύρο διατείνειν 6 ΜασσαΧι-ωτικος παράπΧους. διέχει δ’ Ἀντιπόλεως μικρω
1 τε γίννοι, Corais, for γυγἡνιοι (ABC), γεγἔποι (Aid.); so Groskurd. Meineke and Tozer read only γίννοι, following Scaliger, anti Casaubon. 1 2 3 4 5 6
1	Cp. 17. 3. 4; Revelation, 18. 12; Pliny (Afai. iJiV. 13. 29-31), who discusses at length wood for tables, and tells of the “mania” of the Romans for large ones of beautiful wood.
2	Dioseurides (5. 48) gave a formula for the mixture ι one or two ounces of pitch to about six gallons of new wine. It is the resinated wine still used in Ureece.
3	Aristotle {Hist, An. 6. 24) and Pliny {Hat. Hist 8. 69) define the £‘ginnus” as the stunted foal of a mare by a mule. But here the term is simply colloquial for a stunted animal, whether horse or mule. The Latin word is 44 hinnus.” Op. English “ginny” and “ flying-jenny.”
4	The sagus was a kind of coarse cloak. Cp. 4.' 4. 3.
5	Literally, “linguriiim” (cp. page 259, footnote 1).
6	“Monoecus” (of which the “Monaco” of to-day is a
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inferior to tlie thyine wood1 for the purposes of table-making. These, accordingly, the people bring down to the emporium of Genua, as well as flocks, hides and honey, and receive therefor a return-cargo of olive oil and Italian wine (the little wine they have in their country is mixed with pitch,2 and harsh). And this is the country from which come not only the so-called “ginm”—both horses and mules,3— but also the Ligurian tunics and “sagi/’4 And they also have in their country excessive quantities of amber,5 which by some is called “ electrum.” And although, in their campaigns, they are no good at all as cavalrymen, they are excellent heavy-armed soldiers and skirmishers; and, from the fact that they use bronze shields, some infer that they are Greeks.
3.	The Port of Monoecus affords a inooring-place for no large ships, nor yet for a considerable number; and it lias a temple of Heracles “Monoecus,” 6 as he is called ; and it is reasonable to conjecture from the name7 that the coastal voyages of the Massiliotes reach even as far as the Port of Monoecus.8 Tlie distance from the Port of Monoecus to Antipolis is a
corruption) means “the Solitary.” The epithet was given to Heracles, according to Servius (note on the Aeneid 6. 829), either because Heracles drove out the inhabitants of Liguria and remained sole possessor of the laud, or because it was not the custom to associate other divinities with him in the temples dedicated to him; but according to Prof. Freeman’s suggestion to Tozer (Selections from Strabo, p. 138), the epithet probably refers to the solitary position of the place, as being tlie last of the Greek cities on this coast.
7	The name is Greek.
8	Strabo means that the Port of Monoecus probably came under the influence of Massilia. He has already said that Nicaea, which is only a few miles west of Monoecus, belongs to Massilia (4. 1. 9).
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πλείους ἣ διακοσίους σταδίου?, τοὐντεῦθεν δ’ ἤδη 203 μέχρι Μασσαλίας καὶ μικρόν προσωτέρω το των ΧαΧΧυων βθνος οἰκεῖ τὰς Ἀλπεις τὰς υπερ-κειμένας καί τινα 1 τῆς αὐτῆς παραΧίας ἀναμὶξ τοῖς Ἕλλησι. καΧούσι δὲ τοὺς ΧάΧΧυας οι μὲν παΧαιοϊ των Ελλήνων Λίγυας καὶ τὴν χώραν ήν εχονσιν οί ΜασσαΧιώται Λιγυστικήν, οί δ’ ύστερον Κελτολίγυας όνομάζονσι, καί την μέχρι Αουερίωνος καί τον Ῥοδανοῦ πεδιάδα τούτοις ττ ρο ανέμου σ ιν, ἀφ’ ἦς οὐ πεζήν μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ιππικήν ἔστελλον στρατιάν, εἰς δἑκα μὲρη δι-ηρημένοι. πρώτους δ’ εχειρώσαντο Ῥωμαῖοι τούτους των ύπεραΧπίων Κελτίον, ττοΧύν χρόνον πολεμήσαντες καὶ τούτοις και τοῖς Λίγυσιν, άποκεκΧεικόσι τὰς εἰς τὴν Ίβηριαν παρόδους τὰς διὰ τῆς παραλίας, και γὰρ καὶ κατὰ γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάΧατ τ αν εΧηίζοντο και τοσούτον ισχνόν ώστε μόλις στρατοπέδοις μεηάΧοις πορεντην είναι την οδόν· ογδοηκοστόν δ’ ἔτος πολεμοῦντες διεπρά-ξαντο μόλις ώστ’ ἐπὶ δώδεκα σταδίους το πλάτος άνεϊσθαι την όδον τοῖς όδενουσι δημοσία. μετὰ ταῦτα μέντοι κατέΧνσαν άπαντας, καί διέταζαν αυτοί τὰς πολιτείας, έπιστησαντες φόρον2
4.	Μετὰ δὲ τοὺς 2άλλυας Ἀλβιεῖς καὶ Ἀλ-βίοικοι καί Ούοκόντιοι νέμονται τα προσάρκτια μέρη των ορών. παρατείνουσι δε οί Ούοκόντιοι
1	τινα, Corais, for τινας ; so the later editors.
2	ψόρον, Aldine j&W., for φόβον ; so the editors in general, except Meineke. 1
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little more than two hundred stadia. As for the stretch of country which begins at Antipolis and extends as far as Massilia or a little farther, the tribe of the Sallyes inhabits the Alps that lie above the seaboard and also—promiscuously with the Greeks—certain parts of the same seaboard. But though the early writers of the Greeks call the Sallyes “ Ligues/’1 and the country which the Massiliotes hold, ee Ligustica/’ later writers name them t€ Celto-ligues/’ and attach to their territory all the level country as far as Luerio and the Rhodanus, the country from which the inhabitants, divided into ten parts, used to send forth an army, not only of infantry, but of cavalry as well. These were the first of the Transalpine Celti that the Romans conquered, though they did so only after carrying on Avar with both them and the Ligures for a long time—because the latter had barred all the passes leading to Iberia that ran through the seaboard. And, in fact, they kept making raids both by land and sea, and were so powerful that the road was scarcely practicable even for great armies. And it was not until the eightieth year of the war that the Romans succeeded, though only with difficulty, in opening up the road for a breadth 2 of only twelve stadia to those travelling on public business. After this, however, they defeated them all, and, having imposed a tribute upon them, administered the government themselves.
4.	After the Sallyes come the Albienses and the Albioeci and the Vocontii, who occupy the northerly parts of tlie mountains. But the Vocontii, stretching
2 Not from the coastline; we should say that the Romans secured a “ right of way.”
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μέχρι Ἀλλοβρίγων, ἔχοντες αυλώνας ἐν βάθει τῆς ὸρεινἣς ἀξιολὁγους καὶ οὐ χείρους ών ἔχουσιν ἐκεῖνοι, Ἀλλὁβριγες μὲν οὐν καὶ Λίγυες ὐπὺ τοῖς στρατηγοῖς τάττονται τοῖς άφικνονμενοις εἰ? τὴν Ναρβωνῖτιν, Οὐοκὸντιοι δέ καθάπερ τοὺς Οὺὁλκας εφαμεν τοὺς περὶ Νίμαυσον, τάττονται καθ' αυτούς. τῶν δὲ μεταξὺ τοῦ Οὐάρου καὶ τῆς Γενοὑας Λιγὑων οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ τῆ θαΧάττη τοῖς ’Ιταλιώταις εἰσὶν οἱ αυτοί, ἐπὶ δὲ τους ορεινούς πὲμπεταί τις ύπαρχος των ιππικών άνΒρών, καθάπερ καί ἐπ’ ἄλΧους των τεΧέως βαρβάρων.
5.	Μετὰ δὲ Oυοκοντίονς Ίκόνιοι καί Ύρικόριοι, καί μετ αυτούς Μἐδουλλοἱ, οἷπερ1 τὰς υψηλότατα? ἔχουσι κορυφὰς* τὺ γοῦν ορθιώτατον αυτών ύψος σταδίων εκατόν ἔχειν φασι τὴν ἀνάβασιν, κάνθενόε πάλιν την ἐπὶ τοὺς ορούς τούς της ’Ιταλίας κατάβασιν. άνω δ’ ?ν τισι κοιΧοις χωρίοις λίμνη τε σννίσταται μεγάλη καὶ Πηγαὶ δύο οὐ ποΧύ άπωθευ ἀλλήλων, ὦν ἐκ μὲν της ετερας ἐστὶν 2 ὁ Αρουεντίας, ποταμός χαραδρώδης ος ἐπὶ τὸν Ῥοδανὸν καταράττει, και 6 Δουρίας εἰ? τάναντία* τῷ γὰρ Πάδῳ συμμίσγει, κατενε-χθεϊς διὰ ΊΖαΧασσών εἰ? τὴν ἐντὸς τών'ΆΧπεων Κελτικήν. ἐκ δὲ τῆς ετερας πολὺ ταπεινότερος
1	οΤπερ, Siebenkees, for όπἐρ; so the editors.
2	JFor ἐστίν Kramer reads είσιν; so Groskurd, Mein eke, and Miiller-Dubner. 1 2 3
1	Bee 4. 1. 12, and ep. 4. 2. 2 and footnote 3.
2	ί. e,, are autonomous with <c Latin right” (see 3. 2. 15, 4. 1. 9, 5.1. 1).
3	There were two Durias Rivers, namely, the Durias Major (now Bora Baltea) and Durias Minor (now Bora Riparia), both of -which emptied into the Padus (Ρο). The Durias
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alongside the others, reach as far as the Allobroges; they have glens in the depths of their mountainous country that are of considerable size and not inferior to those which the Allobroges have. Now the Allobroges and the Ligures are ranked as subject to the praetors who coine to Narbonitis, but the Vocontii (as I said of the Volcae who live round about Nemausus) are ranked as autonomous.1 Of the Ligures who live between the Varus River and Genua, those who live on the sea are the same as the Italiotes,2 whereas to the mountaineers a praefect of equestrian rank is sent—as is done in the case of other peoples who are perfect barbarians.
5.	After the Vocontii come the Iconii and the Tricorii; and after them the Medulli, who hold the loftiest peaks. At any rate, the steepest height of these peaks is said to involve an ascent of a hundred stadia, and an equal number the descent thence to the boundaries of Italy. And up in a certain hollowed-out region stands a large lake, and also two springs which are not far from one another. One of these springs is the source of the Druentia, a torrential river which dashes down towards the Rhodanus, and also of the Durias, which takes the opposite direction, since it first courses down through the country of the Salassi into Cisalpine Celtica and then mingles with the Padus;3 while from the other spring there issues forth, considerably lower than the region
Major passed through the country of the Salassi, who lived round about Augusta Praetoria Salassorum (now Aosta), while the Durias Minor rose near the Druentia (Durance) and emptied into the Padus at what is now Turin, some twenty miles west of the mouth of the Durias Major. Strabo, it appears, confuses the two rivers, for he is obviously talking about the Durias Minor.
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τούτων των χωρίων ἀναδίδωσιν αὐτὸς ὁ Πάδος, πολὺς τε και οξύς, προϊὼν δὲ γίνεται μείζων καί C 204 πραότερος· εκ πολλών γὰρ λαμβάνει την αΰξησιν εν τοῖς πεδίοις ἤδη γενόμενος καλ πλατύνεται* τῇ οὖν διαλύσει περισπά καί αμβλύνει τον ροΰν είς δὲ τὴν Αδριατικην θάλατταν εκπίπτει, μέγιστος γενόμενος των κατά την Ευρώπην ποταμών πλὴν τοῦ Τστρου. ύπέρκεινται δ’ οἱ Μἐδουλλοι μάλιστα τής συμβολής τον 'Τσάρος πρὸς τον Ῥοδαρὸν.
6.	’Επὶ δὲ θάτερα μέρη τα προς την Ιταλίαν κεκλιμένα1 τὴς λεχθείσης ορεινής Ύανρινοί τε οϊκοϋσι Λιγυστικὸν ἔθνος καί άλλοι Λίγυες. τούτων δ’ ἐστὶ καί ή του Αόννον 2 λεγομένη γή και3 τοῦ Κοττίου. μετὰ δὲ τούτους καί τον Πάδον Χαλασσοί* ὑπὲρ δὲ τούτων ἐν ταῖς κορνφαΐς Κέντρωνες4 καὶ Κατόριγες καὶ Ούάραγροι καί Ναντουᾶται καί ἡ Αημέννα λίμνη, δι’ ἦς ὁ Ῥο-δανός φέρεται, και ἡ πηγὴ τοῦ ποταμού. οὐκ άπωθεν 8ε τούτων ούΒέτον Ῥἡνου αἱ πηγαί, οὐδ’ ὁ Ἀδοὑλας τὺ ορος, εξ ου ρει και ο Ῥῆνος ἐπὶ τὰ? άρκτους καί 6 Ἀδοὑας εἰς ταναντία ἐμβάλλω ν εἰς τὴν Κάριον λίμνην την προς τω Κώμῳ. ύπέρκεινται 8έ τον Κώμου πρὸς τῇ ρίζῄ τῶν Ἀλπεων ιδρυμένου5 τῇ μὲνῬαιτοὶ και Ουέννωνες ἐπὶ τὴν ἔα> κεκλιμένοι, τῇ δὲ Αηπόντιοι καί ΎριΒεντινοι καί Χτόνοι καί άλλα πλείω μικρά
1	κεκλιμένα, Xylander, for κεκριμἐνα ; so the editors.
2	Αὅννου, conj, of Siebenkees, for Ιὅεὅννου (Δονάτου marg*
A	warm); so the editors in general. See Fauly-
Wissowa, s.v. JDonnus, p. 1548.
8 Casaubon inserts ἡ after καί; so some of the editors, including Meineke. 4 Κέντρωνες, A. Jacob, for Κέντρωνες.
δ ίὅρυμἐνου, Xylander, for ιὅρυμἐναι.
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above-mentioned, the Padus itself, large and swift, although as it proceeds it becomes larger and more gentle in its flow; for from the time it reaches the plains it is increased from many streams and is thus widened out; and so, because of the spreading out of its waters, the force of its current is dispersed and blunted; then it empties into the Adriatic Sea, becoming the largest of all the rivers in Europe except the Ister, The situation of the Medulli is, to put it in a general way, above the confluence of the Isar and the Rhodanus.
6.	Towards the other parts (ϊ mean tlie parts which slope towards Italy) of the aforesaid mountainous country dwell both the Taurini, a Ligurian tribe, and other Ligures; to these latter belongs what is called the land of Donnas1 and Cottius.2 And after these peoples and the Padus3 come the Salassi; and above them, on the mountain-crests, the Ceutrones, Catoriges, Varagri, Nantuates, Lake Lemenna (through which the Rhodanus courses), and the source of the Rhodanus. And not far from these are also the sources of the Rhenus, and Mount Adula, whence flows not only, towards the north, the Rhenus, but also, in the opposite direction, the Addua, emptying into Lake Larius, which is near Comum. And beyond Comum, which is situated near the base of the Alps, lie, on the one side, with its slope towards the east, the land of the Rhaeti and the Vennones, and, on the other, the land of the Lepontii, Tridentini, Stoni, and several other small
1	The father of Cottius.	2 Cp. 4 1.3.
8 The words <£ and the Padus ” have perplexed some of the commentators. They are added, apparently, for the purpose of definitely placing all the Salassi north of the Padus ; the Taurini lived on both sides of the river.
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ἔθνη κατέχοντα τὴν ’Ιταλίαν εν τοῖς πρὅσθεν χρόνος, Χηστρικά /cal άπορα· νυνὶ δὲ τὰ μὲν εξέφθαρται, τὰ δ’ ήμέρωται τεΧέως ὧστε τὰς δὁ αυτών νπερβοΧάς τοῦ ορούς, πρὑτερον οΰσας ὸλίγας καὶ δυσπεράτους, νυνὶ ποΧΧαχόθεν είναι και ασφαλείς ἀπὸ τῶν ανθρώπων καὶ ευβάτους, ως ενεστι,1 διὰ τὴν κατασκευήν, προσέθηκε yap 6 Σεβαστός Καῖσαρ τῇ καταΧύσει των Χωστών την κατασκευήν των οδών, όσην οιόν τ ήν ου γὰρ δυνατόν πανταχοῦ βιάσασθαι τήν φύσιν, διά πετρών καί κρημνών εξαίσιων, των μεν νπερκειμ&νων τής οδού, των δ’ ὕποπιπτδντων, ώστε καί μικρόν εκβάσιν άφυκτον είναι τον κίνδυνον, εις φάραγγα? αβύσσους του πτώματος οντος, οὓτω Βέ ἐστι στενή κατά τινα1 2 αυτόν ἡ ὁδὸς ὥστ’ ίλιγγον φέρειν τοΐς πεζή βαδίζονσι και αυτοΐς καί νποζυγίοις τοΐς άήθεσν τα δ’ επιχώρια κομίζει τους φόρτους άσφαΧώς. οὔτ οὐν ταῦτα Ιάσιμα οὔθ’ αι κατοΧισθάνουσαι πΧάκες των κρυστάΧΧων άνωθεν εξαίσιοι, συν-οΒίαν οΧην άποΧαμβάνειν Βυνάμεναι καί συνεξ-ωθβῖν εἰ? τὰς ύποπιπτούσας φάραγγας· ποΧΧαι yap άΧΧήΧαις επίκεινται πλάκες, πάyωv ἐπὶ πάyoις yεvoμέvωv της χιόνος κρυσταΧΧωδών, καί των ἐπιπολῆς ἀεὶ ραδίως άποΧυομενών άπο των εντός πρὶν διαλυθἣναι τελέως ἐν τοῖς ήΧίοις.
1	ώς «νεστι, Oorais from conj, of Tyrwhitt, for £v IV ἐστι (ΑΟί), 6$v €νεστι (Β); so the later editors.
2	τινα, Kramer, for τι; so the editors in general.
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tribes, brigandish and resourceless, which in former times held the upper hand in Italy; but as it is, some of the tribes have been wholly destroyed, while the others have been so completely subdued that the passes which lead through their territory over the mountain, though formerly few and hard to get through, are now numerous, and safe from harm on the part of the people, and easily passable— so far as human device can make them so. For in addition to his putting down the brigands Augustus Caesar built up the roads as much as he possibly could; for it was not everywhere possible to overcome nature by forcing a way through masses of rock and enormous beetling cliffs, which sometimes lay above the road and sometimes fell away beneath it, and consequently, if one made even a slight misstep out of the road, the peril was one from which there was no escape, since the fall reached to chasins abysmal. And at some places the road there is so narrow that it brings dizziness to all who travel it afoot—not only to men, but also to all beasts of burden that are unfamiliar with it; the native beasts, however, cany the burdens with sureness of foot. Accordingly, these places are beyond remedy; and so are the layers of ice that slide down from above—enormous layers, capable of intercepting a whole caravan or of thrusting them all together into the chasms that yawn below; for there are numerous layers resting one upon another, because there are congelations upon congelations of snow that have become ice-like, and the congelations that are on the surface are from time to time easily released from those beneath before they are completely dissolved in the rays of the sun.
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205	7. Ή δὲ των ΣαΧασσών πολλὴ μὲν ἐστιν ἐν
αυΧώνι βαθεΐ, τῶν ὀρῶν άμφοτέρων1 κΧειόντων τὺ χωρίον, μέρος Bi τι αυτών ἀνατείνει καὶ πρός τὰς ύπερκειμένας κορυφάς. τοῖς οὐν ἐκ τῆς Ιταλίοις ὺπερτιθεῖσι τὰ ὰρη ὸιὰ τοῦ Χεχθέντος αὐλωνός ἐστιν ἡ ὁδὸς. εἶτα σχίζεται Βίχα* καὶ ἡ μὲν διὰ του Ποινίνου λεγόμενον φέρεται, ζεύηεσιν οὐ βατὴ κατὰ τὰ ἄκρα τῶν Ἀλπεων, ἡ δὲ δια Κευτρώνων 2 Βυσμικωτέρα. ἔχει δὲ καὶ χρυσεΐα ἡ τῶν ΣαΧασσών, α κατειχον ίσχύοντες οι Σα-λασσοὶ πρότερον, καθάπερ καί των παρόΒων ἦσαν κύριοι. προσεΧάμβανε Βέ πλεῖστον εἰ? τὴν μεταλ-Χείαν αὐτοῖς ό Δουρίας ποταμός, είς τα χρυσό-πλύσια, διόπερ ἐπὶ πολλοὺς τόπους σχίζοντες εἰς1 2 3 4 τὰς έξοχετείας τό νΒωρ το κοινόν ρεΐθρον εξεκένουν. τούτο δ’ έκείνοις μεν συνέφερε προς την του χρυσόν Θήραν, τούς δὲ γεωργοῦντας τὰ ὺπ’ αὐτοῖς πεδία, τῆ? άρΒείας στερούμενους, έΧνπει, του ποταμού Βυναμένου ποτίζειν την χώραν Βία τό νπερΒέξιον εχειν τό ρεΐθρον. εκ δὲ ταύτης της αίτιας πόΧεμοι συνεχείς ἦσαν πρός άΧΧήΧους άμφοτέροις τοῖς εθνεσι. κρατησάντων δὲ *Ρωμαίων, των μεν χρυσουρηείων εξέπεσον καί τής χώρας οι ΣαΧασσοί, τα δ’ ορη κατέχοντες ακμήν τό νΒωρ επώΧουν τοῖς Βημοσιώναις τοῖς ερηοΧαβήσασι τα χρνσεΐα· και προς τούτους4 δ’ ἣσαν ἀεὶ Βιαφοραι διὰ τὴν πΧεονεζίαν των Βημο~
1	For άμφοτέρων, Casaubon reads αμφοτέρωθεν; so Meineke, and others.
2	Κευτρώνων, A. Jacob, for Κεντράνων.
8 είς before τάς, Casaubon inserts; so the editors in general.
4	τούτους, Xylander, for τοότοις; so the later editors.
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7.	Most of the country of the Salassi lies in a deep glen, the district being shut in by both mountains, whereas a certain part of their territory stretches up to the mountain-crests that lie above. Accordingly, the road for all who pass over the mountains from Italy runs through the aforesaid glen. Then tlie road forks; and one fork runs through what is called Poeninus1 (a road which, for wagons, is impassable near the summits of the Alps), while the other runs more to the west, through the country of the Ceutrones. The country of the Salassi has gold mines also, which in former times, when the Salassi were powerful, they kept possession of, just as they were also masters of the passes. The Durias River was of the greatest aid to them in their mining—I mean in washing the gold; and therefore, in making the water branch off to numerous places, they used to empty tlie common bed completely. But although this was helpful to the Salassi in tlieir hunt for the gold, it distressed the people who farmed the plains below them, because their country was deprived of irrigation ; for, since its bed was on favourable ground higher up, the river could give the country water. And for this reason both tribes were continually at war with each other. But after the Romans got the mastery, the Salassi were thrown out of tlieir gold-works and country too; however, since they still held possession of the mountains, they sold water to the publicans who had contracted to work the gold mines; but on account of the greediness of the publicans 1 2 the Salassi were always in disagree-
1	That is, through the Pennine Alps, by Mt. Great Bernard.
2	Op. the greed of the New Testament publicans (ι. q, Luke*. 13).
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σιωνών.1 οντω δὲ συνέβαινε τοὺς στρατηηιώντας ἀεὶ τῶν 'Έωμαίων καί πεμπομἐνους ἐπὶ τοὺς τόπου? εὐπορεῖν προφάσεων ἀφ’ ὧν πολεμήσουσι. μέχρι μεν δὴ τῶν νεωστὶ χρόνων τοτὲ μὲν πο-Χεμούμενοι, τοτὲ δὲ καταδυόμενοι τον πρὸς τοὺς Ῥωμαίους πόλεμον ϊσχυον όμως, και πολλὰ κατέ-βΧαπτον τοὺς δὁ αυτών ύπερβάλΧοντας τα 8ρη κατα το ληστρικόν ἔθος* οἶ γε και Αέκιμον Βρούτον φνγόντα ἐκ Μουτίνης επράξαντο δραχμήν κατ ἄνδρα* Μεσσάλας δὲ πλησίον αυτών χειμα-Βεύων τιμήν ξύΧων κατέβαΧε τών τε καυσίμων καί τών πτεΧεΐνων άκοντισμάτων καί τών γυμναστικών. εσύΧησαν Be ποτε και χρήματα Καί-σαρος οι ανΒρες ουτοι καί έπέβαΧον κρημνούς στρατοπέΒοις, πρόφασιν ως οΒοποιουντες ἣ γεφυ-ρονντες ποταμούς. ύστερον μέντοι κατεστρέψατο αυτούς άρΒην ό Χεβαστος και πάντας εΧαφυροπώ-Χησε, κομισθέντας εις Ἑπορβδίαν, Ῥωμαίων αποικίαν} ἣν συνωκισαν μεν, φρουράν είναι βουΧόμενοι τοῖς ΣαΧασσοΐς, ὀλίγον δ’ άντέχειν εΒύναντο οι αυτόθι εως ηφανίσθη τὺ έθνος. τῶν μὲν οὐν άΧΧων σωμάτων τρεις μυριάΒες έξητάσθησαν ἐπὶ τοῖς C 206 εξακισχιΧιοις, τών δὲ μαχίμων άνΒρών οκτακισχί-Χιοι, πάντα? δ’ επώΧησε Τερέντιος Ούάρρων ύπο
1 δημοσιωνων, Xylander, for δημοσίων; so the later editors. * 2 * 4
ι 43 B C.
2 About sixteen American cents, with far greater purchasing power.
8 Perhaps for “wooden swords” and the like, used in “ sham battles,55 as described by Polybius 10. 20.
4 Now Ivrea.
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ment with them too. And in this way it resulted that those of the Romans who from tithe to time wished to lead armies and were sent to the regions in question were well provided with pretexts for war. Until quite recently, indeed, although at one time they were being warred upon by the Romans and at another were trying to bring to an end their war against the Romans, they'were still powerful, and, in accordance with their custom of brigandage, inflicted much damage upon those who passed through their country over the mountains; at any rate, they exacted even from Decimus Brutus, on liis flight from Mutina,1 a toll of a drachma2 per man; and when Messala was wintering near their country, he had to pay for wood, cash down, not only for his fire-wood but also for the elm-wood used for javelins and the wood used for gymnastic purposes.3 And once these men robbed even Caesar of money and threw crags upon his legions under the pretext that they were making roads or bridging rivers. Later on, however, Augustus completely overthrew them, and sold all of them as booty, after carrying them to Eporedia,4 a Roman colony; and although the Romans had colonised this city5 because they wished it to be a garrison against the Salassi, the people there were able to offer only slight opposition until the tribe, as such, was wiped out. Now although the number of the other persons 6 captured proved to be thirty-six thousand and, of the fighting men, eight thousand, Terentius Varro, the general who overthrew them, sold all
5	Thus making it a “ Roman colony.” This was done in 100 Bio. by order of the Sibylline Books (Pliny 3. 21).
6	The non-combatants.
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δόρυ, καταστρεψάμενος αυτούς στρατηγός, τρισ-χιλίους δὲ Ῥωμαίων πέμφτας ᾤκισε την πολιν Αύγούσταν 6 Καΐσαρ ἐν ᾤ ἐστρατοπέδενσε χωριῳ ὁ Oύάρρων, καί νυν ειρήνην άγει πάσα η πλησιόχωρος μἐχρι τῶν άκρων υπερβολών τοῦ όρους.
8.	Ἐξῆς δὲ τὰ πρός ἕν> μέρη τῶν ὁρῶν και τα ἐπιστρεφοντα προς νότον Ῥαιτοὶ και Oὐινδολικοὶ κατέχονσι, συναπτόν τες Ἐλουηττίοις καὶ Βοιοις* επίκεινται γάρ τοῖς εκείνων πεδίοις. οἱ μεν οὖν Ῥαιτοὶ μἐχρι τῆς ’Ιταλίας καθήκον σι της υπέρ Oύήρωνος καί Κώμου (καὶ ὅ γε Ῥαιτικος οίνοςs των ἐν τοῖς Ιταλικοῖς έπαινον μόνων ου κ άπο-λείπεσθαι δοκών, ἐν ταῖς τούτων ύπωρείαις γίνεται), διατείνουσι δὲ καὶ μἐχρι τῶν χωρίων, δι ών ό Ῥἡνος φέρεται* τούτον δ’ εἰσὶ τον φύλου και Αηπόντιοι καί Καμοῦνοι.1 οἷ δὲ OύινδοΧικοι και Νωρικοὶ τὴν ἐκτὸς παρώρειαν κατέχονσι τὺ πλέον μετὰ Βρεύνων καὶ Γεναύνων,* ήδη τούτων ’Ιλλυριών. ἀπαντες δ’ οὔτοι καί τής Ιταλίας τα γειτονεύοντα μέρη κατέτρεχον ἀεὶ καὶ τῆς Έλουητ-τίων καϊ 'Ζηκοανών καϊ Βοϊων και Γερμανών. ίταμώτατοι δε των μεν O ύινδοΧικών εξητάζοντο Λικάττιοι καί ΚΑαυτηνάτιοι και Ούέννωνες, των δὲ Ῥαιτῶν Ῥουκάντιοι και Κωτουάντιοι. καὶ οι Ἐστίωνες δὲ τῶν O ύινδοΧικών είσικαϊ Β ριγάντιοι, καί πόλεις αυτών Βριγάντιον και Καμβὐδουνον,
1	Καμοΰνοι, Xylander, for Καμοΰλοι; so the later editors.
2	Βρῶνων and Γεναόνων, Xylauder, for Βρἐγκων and TevvaiW; so the later editors. 1 2
1	The Greek is a translation of the Latin sub hasta,
2	Augusta Praetoria, about 24 Bio.
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of them under the spear.1 And Caesar sent three thousand Romans and founded the city of Augusta2 in the place where Varro had pitched his camp, and at the present time peace is kept by all the neighbouring country as far as the highest parts of the passes which lead over the mountain.
8. Next, in order, come those parts of the mountains that are towards the east, and those that bend round towards the south: the Rhaeti and the Vindelici occupy them, and their territories join those of the Elvetii and the Boii; for their territories overlook the plains of those peoples. Now the Rhaeti reach down as far as that part of Italy which is above Verona and Comum (moreover, the ffRhaetic” wine, which has the repute of not being inferior to the approved wines of the Italic regions, is made in the foot-hills of the Rhaetic Alps), and also extend as far as the districts through which the Rhenus runs; the Lepontii, also, and Camuni, belong to this stock. But the Vindelici and Notici occupy the greater part of the outer side of the mountain, along with the Breuni and the Genauni, the two peoples last named being Illyrians.3 All these peoples used to overrun, from time to time, the neighbouring parts, not only of Italy, but also of the country of the Elvetii, the Sequani, the Boii and the Germans. The Licattii, the Clautenatii, and the Vennones proved to be the boldest warriors of all the Vindelici, as did the Rucantii and the Cotuantii of all the Rhaeti. The Estiones, also, belong to the Vindelici, and so do the Brigantii, and their cities, Brigantium and Cambodumim, and
3	The Breuni and Genauni were defeated by Drusus in 17 B,o. Cp. Horace Oarmina 4. 14. 10 if.
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καί ή των Αικαττίων ὧσπερ άκρόποΧις Ααμασία. τῆς δὲ πρός τοὺς Ίταλ,ιώτας τῶν ληστών τούτων χαΧεπότητος λέγεται τι τοιοῦτον, ὡς, ἐπειδὰν εΧωσι κώμην ἢ πόλιν, ου. μόνον ἡβηδὸν ανδροφο-νούντας, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέχρι των νηττίων προϊόντα,ς τῶν άρρενων, καί μηδ’ ενταύθα παυόμενους, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς εγκύους γυναίκας κτείνοντας οσας φαΐεν οἱ μάντεις αρρενοκυειν.
9.	Μετὰ δὲ τούτους οἱ εγγύς ἤδη τοῦ Ἀδρια-τικού μνχού καί των κατά ΆκυΧηίαν τόπων οίκούσι, Νωρικῶν τί τινες καὶ Κάρνοι· τῶν δὲ Νωρικῶν εἰσι καὶ οἱ Ταυρίσκοι, πάντας δ’ επαυσε των άνεσην καταδρομών Τιβὲριος καὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αυτού Αρούσος θερεία μια, ωστ ἡδη τρίτον καί τριακοστόν ἔτο9 ἐστὶν ἐξ οὖ καθ’ ησυχίαν οντος άπευτακτούσι τούς φόρους. κατὰ πάσαν δὲ τὴν τών’ΆΧπεων ορεινήν ἐστι μὲν καὶ γεώΧοφα χωρία καΧώς γεωργεΐσθαι δννάμενα καί αύΧώνες ευ συν εκτισ μόνοι, το μέντοι πλέον, καὶ μάλιστα περὶ τὰς κορυφάς, περί δ δ?) καὶ συνίσταντο οι Χησταί, Χυπρον και ακαρπον διά τε τὰς πάχνας1 και την τραχύτητα της γης. κατὰ σπάνιν οὖν τροφής τε και ἄλλην εφείδοντο εσθ’ ὅτε τῶν ἐν 207 τοῖς πεδίοις, ϊν εχοιεν χορηγούς* άντεδίδοσαν δὲ ρητίνην, πίτταν, δάδα, κηρόν, μέΧι, τυρόν· τούτων γάρ εύπόρουν. ύπερκειται δε των Κάρνων το
1	πάχνας, Corais, for τίχνας; so the editors in general. 282
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also Damasia, the acropolis, as it were, of the Licatii. The stories of the severity of these brigands towards the Italiotes are to this effect: When they capture a village or city, they not only murder all males from youths up but they also go on and kill the male infants, and they do not stop there either, but also kill all the pregnant women who their seers say are pregnant with male children.
9. Directly after these people come the peoples that dwell near the recess of the Adriatic and the districts round about Aquileia, namely, the Cami as well as certain of the Norici; the Taurisci, also, belong to the Norici. But Tiberius and his brother Drusus stopped all of them from their riotous incursions by means of a single summer-campaign; so that now for thirty-three years they have been in a state of tranquillity and have been paying their tributes regularly. Now throughout the whole of the mountainous country of the Alps there are, indeed, not only hilly districts which admit of good farming, but also glens which have been well built up by settlers; the greater part, however, (and, in particular, in the neighbourhood of the mountain-crests, where, as we know, the brigands used to congregate) is wretched and unfruitful, both on account of the frosts and of the ruggedness of the soil. It was because of scarcity, therefore, of both food and other things that they sometimes would spare the people in the plains, in order that they might have people to supply their wants; and in exchange they would give resin, pitch, torch-pine, wax, honey, and cheese—for with these things they were well supplied. Above the Carni lies the
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Άπεννινον1 ορος, λίμνην ἔχον εξιείσαν εἰς τον *Τσαραν1 2 ποταμόν, ος παραλαβών Ἀταγιν άλλον πόταμον εἰς τον Ἀδρίαν εκβάλλει, ἐκ δὲ τῆς αὐτῆς λίμνης καί άλλος ποταμος εἰς τὸν ’Τστρον pet, καλούμενος Ἀτησινὁ?.3 καὶ γὰρ ὀ νΙστρος τὰ? ἀρχὰς ἀπὸ τούτων λαμβάνει των ορών, πολυσχιδών ὄντων καὶ πολυκέφαλων. μἐχρι μὲν γὰρ δεῦρο ἀπὸ τῆ? Λιγυστικἣς συνεχή τα υψηλά των*Αλπεων Βιετεινε και ενός ορούς φαντασίαν παρεϊχεν3 είτ άνεθεντα καί ταπεινωθεντα έξαίρεται πάλιν εις πλείω μίρη καὶ πλείους κορυφάς. πρώτη δ’ ἐστὶ τούτων ή τού Ῥήνου πέραν και της λίμνης κεκλιμένη προς εω ράχις
1	For Απἐννινον, Casaubon, Groskurd, and Oorais read Ποίνινον, Gosselin con j. νΑλπιον,· C. Mtiller Οόεννάνιον.
* For * νΙσαραν probably Ισάρκαν or ’Ισάργαν should be read (C. Muller and A. Jacob); Meineke reads Αιτ/σῖνον.
3	For ’Αγησινός C. Muller conj. Λῖνος, A. Jacob, ο3τος Alvos ,· Meineke reads ’Ισάρας.
1	By t£tlie Apennine Mountain” (both here and a few lines below) Strabo cannot mean the Apennine Range. Whatever the mountain may be, it must lie above both the Carni and the Vindelici; and, except in a very loose sense, no one mountain can fulfil both conditions. To emend to “ Poeninus ” (the Pennine Alps ; see 4. 6. 7), as do Casaubon, Corais, and others, does not help matters at all. In fact, the context seems to show that. Strabo has in mind the Carnic (Julian) Alps. But both this and the names of rivers, as the MSS. stand, are almost hopelessly inconsistent.
2	But the “ Isaras ” (Isar) empties into the Ister (Danube), not the Adrias (Adriatic); and it is in no sense connected with the Atagis. It is altogether probable that Strabo wrote “Isarkas” (or “Isargas”)— that is, the Latin “Isamus” (or “Isargus”)—which is now the “Eisach.”
3	By “Atagis” (the Greek for the “Adige” of to-day) Strabo must refer to one or the other of the two source-
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Apennine Mountain,1 which has a lake that issues forth into the River Isaras,2 which, after having received another river, the Atagis,3 empties into the Adriatic. But there is also another river, called the Atesinus,4 which flows into the Ister from the same lake. The Ister too, in fact, takes its beginning in these mountains, for they are split into many parts and have many peaks; that is, from Liguria up to this point, the lofty parts of the Alps run in an unbroken stretch and present the appearance of one mountain, and then break up and diminish in height, and in turn rise again, into more and more parts, and more and more crests. Now the first of these is that ridge, on the far side of the Rhenus and the lake,5 which
rivers—the Etsch (or Adige) and Eisach—which meet at Botzen, and from, there on constitute what is also called the Etach (or Adige), the Eisach losing its identity. But if Strabo wrote “Isarkas” (Eisach) instead of ‘‘Isaras,” he made the other source-river its tributary; hence, since it is the “Atagis,55 and not the Eisach, that traverses the lake (or rather, to-day, three lakes—Reschen See, Hitter See, and Heider See), we may assume that the copyists have exchanged the positions of “Isarkas” and “Atagis” in the Greek text (Groskurd and others read accordingly), or else, what is more likely, Strabo himself confused the two, just as he confused the Durias Major and Durias Minor in 4. 6. 5 (see also footnote).
4	The ** Atesinus” certainly cannot be identified with the 44 Atesis” (Hiilsen so identifies it, JPauly- Wissowa, p. 1924) if it empties into the Ister. According to C. Muller (whom A. Jacob follows, Revue de Philologie 36, p. 167), the “Atesinus” is the “Aenus” (the Inn); in this case, says Jacob, the “Stille Bach,” which has its source very near the lakes traversed by the Etsch, was formerly taken for the source-stream of the Inn.
6 This ridge is that which traverses Suabia from south to north, east of, and parallel to, the Rhine; “the lake” appears to be Lake Constance.
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μετρίως υψηλή, οπού αι τοῦΤστρου ττηγαὶ πλησίον %οήβων καί τού 'Έιρκυνίου δρυμοῦ. άλλαι δ’ εἰσὶν επιστρεφονσαι προς την ’Ιλλυρίδα καί τον Ἀδρίαν, ων ἐστι το τε Ἀπέννινον ορος τὺ Χεχθὲν καὶ τὺ Τοὐλλον καλ Φλιγαδία, τὰ υπέρ-κείμενα τῶν O ὺινδολι/αδν, ἐξ ών ὁ Αούρας καὶ Κλάνις καὶ άλλοι πλείους χαραδρώδεις ποταμοί συμβάλλουσιν εἰς το τοῦ ’Ίστρου ρείθρου.
10.	Καὶ οι Ιάποδες δὲ (ἡδη τούτο επίμικτον ’Ιλλυριοῖς καὶ Κελτοῖς ἔθνος) περὶ τούτους οϊκούσι τούς τόπους, και ή 'Όκρα πλησίον τούτων ἐστίν, οἱ μὲν οὖν Ιἀποδες, πρότερον εύανόροϋντες καί του ορούς ἐφ’ ἐκάτερα 1 τὴν οϊκησιν ἔχοντες καὶ τοῖς λῃστηρίοις επ ι κρατούντες, εκπεπόνηνται τελεως ύπο του Χεβαστον Καίσαρος καταπολεμη-θεντες. πόλεις δ’ αυτών Μετουλον, Ἀρουπῖνοι, Μονήτιον, ΟυένΒων.2 μεθ' οὐ? ἡ Σεγεστικὴ πόλις ἐν πεΒίω, παρ’ ἦν ὁ ]£αὺς3 παραρρεΐ ποταμός, ἐκδιδοὺς εἰς τὸν ’Τστρον. κειται δὲ ἡ πόλις εύφυώς προς τον κατα των Αακών πόλεμον. ἡ δ’ *'Οκρα το ταπεινότατου μέρος των 'Άλπεων ἐστι καθ’ δ σννάπτουσι τοῖς Κάρνοις καὶ δὁ οὐ τὰ ἐκ τῆς Ἀκυληίας φορτία κομίζουσιν άρμαμάξαις εις τον καλούμενου Ναύπορτονν’ σταΒίων οΒον ου πολύ
1	Corais reads Ικάτερον for Ι/αίτερα; so in general the later editors.
2	Ονενδων, Corais, for Ονενδον, comparing Οόἐνὅων 7. 5. 4.
8 2αἀς, Meineke, for 'Ρῆνος αότὅς; Xylander and others had read Ratios.
4	Ναύπορτον, Casaubon, for Πάμπορτον; so the editors in general.
1 The Black Forest.	2 Also spelled “lapydes.”
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leans towards the east—a ridge only moderately high, in which, near the Suevi and the Hercynian Forest,1 are the sources of the Ister. And there are other ridges which bend round towards Illyria and the Adriatic, among which are the Apennine Mountain above-mentioned and also the Tullum and Phligadia, the mountains which lie above the Vindeliei, whence flow the Duras and Clanis and several other torrential rivers which join the stream of the Istei\
10.	And further, the Iapodes2 (we now come to this mixed tribe of Illyrii and Celti3) dwell· round about these regions; and Mount Ocra4 is near these people. The Iapodes, then, although formerly they were well supplied with strong then and held as their homeland both sides of the mountain 5 and by their business of piracy held sway over these regions, have been vanquished and completely outdone by Augustus Caesar. Their cities are: Metuluin, Arupini, Monetium, and Vendo. After the Iapodes comes Segestica, a city in the plain, past which flows the River Satis,6 which empties into the Istei*. The situation of the city is naturally well-suited for making war against the Daci. The Ocra is the lowest part of the Alps in that region in which the Alps join the country of the Carni, and through which the merchandise from Aquileia is conveyed in wagons to what is called Nauportus (over a road
3	Op. 7. 5. 2.	4 Cp. 4. 6. 1.
5	Straho is not clear here. He means (1) by “ mountain,” not “Ocra,” but “Albius,” and (2) by “ both sides” (of the
Albius, on which the Iapodes lived), (a) the side towards the Pannonii and the Danube, and (δ) the side towards the Adriatic (see 4. β. 1 and especially 7. 5. 4),
6	The Save.
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πΧειόνων ἢ τετρακοσίων ἐκεῖθεν δὲ τοῖς ποτά-μοῖς κατάγεται μέχρι του ’Ίστρσυ και τῶν ταύτη χωρίων· παραρρεϊ γὰρ δὴ τὸν Ναὑπορτον1 ποταμὸς ἐκ τῆς ’Ιλλυρίδος φερόμενος πλωτός, ἐκ-βάΧΧει δ’ εἰ? τὸν Χάον, ώστ εύμαρώς εἰ? τὴν 2ιετεστικην κατάγεται καί τοὺς Παννονίους καὶ Ταυρίσκους. συμβάλλει δ’ εἰ? τὸν Χάον κατὰ τὴν πόλιν καὶ ὁ Κίλαπις. άμφότεροι δ’ εἰσὶ πλωτοί, ρέουσι δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν 5/Αλπεων, ἔχουσι δ’ αἱ ’Άλπεις # καὶ ίππου? άγριους καὶ βοάς. φησι δ€ Πολύβιος καὶ ίΒιόμορφόν τι γεννάσθαι ζῷον ἐν αύταΐς, C 20S ελαφοειδές τὺ σχήμα πλὴν αὐχἐνος και τριχώματος, ταῦτα δ’ ἐοικέναι κάπρω, υπο Βέ τῷ γενείω πυρήνα ϊσχειν ὅσον σπιθαμιαίου ακροκομον πωΧι-κής κέρκου το πάχος.
11.	Τῶν δ’ υπερθέσεων των ἐκ τῆς ’Ιταλίας εἰς τὴν ἔξω Κελτικήν καὶ τὴν προσάρκτιον ἡ διὰ ΧαΧασσών ἐστιν άγουσα ἐπὶ ΑουγΒουνον' Βιττη δ’ ἐστίν, ἡ μὲν αμαξεύεσθαι Βυναμένη Βία μήκους πΧείονος, ἡ διὰ Κευτρώνων, ἡ δὲ όρθια καί στενή, σύντομος δὲ ἡ διὰ τοὐ Ποινίνου. πὸ δὲ Λούγδουνον ἐν μἐσῳ τῆς χώρας ἐστίν, ώσπερ άκρόποΧις, δἱά τε τὰς συμβοΧάς των ποταμών καί Βία το ἐγγὺς είναι πάσι τοῖς μίρεσι. διἀπερ και Ἀ7ρίππας εντεύθεν τὰς οΒούς ετεμε, την Βία των Κεμμἐνων
1 Ναόττορτον, Casatibon, for Τίάμνορτον; so the editors in general. See 7. 5. 2. 1 * 3
1 The Corcoras (Gurk); see 7. 5. 2.
* “Taurisei” is probably an error of copyists for “Scordisci” (see 7. 5. 2).
3 The Kulpa.	4 Segestica.
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of not much more than four hundred stadia); from here, however, it is carried down by the rivers as far as the Ister and the districts in that part of the country; for there is, in fact, a river1 which flows past Nauportus; it runs out of Illyria, is navigable, and empties into the Satis, so that the merchandise is easily carried down to Segestica and the country of the Pannonii and Taurisci.2 And the Colapis3 too joins the Satis near the city;4 both are navigable and flow from the Alps. The Alps have both cattle and wild horses. Polybius says that there is also produced in the Alps an animal of special form; it is like a deer in shape, except for its neck and growth of hair (in these respects, lie says, it resembles a boar), and beneath its chin it has a sac about a span long with hair at the tip, the thickness of a colt’s tail.5
11.	Among the passes which lead over from Italy to the outer—or northerly—Celtica, is the one that leads through the country of the Salassi, to Lugdunum; it is a double pass, one branch, that through the Ceutrones, being practicable for wagons through the greater part of its length, while the other, that through the Poeninus, is steep and narrow, but a short cut.6 Lugdunum is in the centre of the country—an acropolis, as it were, not only because the rivers meet there, but also because it is near all parts of the country. And it was on this account, also, that Agrippa began at Lugdunum when he cut liis roads—that which passes through
5	Polybius seems to refer to the European elk (cerms cdces), which is no longer to be found in the Alps; or possibly to the Alpine ibex {capra ibex), which is almost extinct.	6 Cp. 4. 6. 7.
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όρων μἐχρι Μαντονών καί τῆς Ἀκουιτανίας, και τὴν ἐπὶ τον Ῥῆνον, καὶ τρίτην την ἐπὶ τον ωκεανόν, τὴν πρὸ? Βελλοάκοις καὶ Ἀμβιανοῖς, τετάρτη δ’ ἐστίν ἐπὶ τὴν Ναρβωνῖτιν καὶ τὴν Μασσαλι-ωτικην παραλίαν, ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἐν αριστερά αφεΐσι το ΑούγΒοννον καί την υπερκειμένην χώραν εν αὐτῷ τῷ Ποινίνῳ πάλιν έκτροπη Βιαβάντι τον Ῥοδανὺν ἣ τὴν λίμνην την Αημένναν εἰς τὰ Έλου-ηττίων πεδία· κάντεύθεν εἰ? 'Ζηκοανούς υπέρθεσις Βία τον ’Ιὰρα ὄρους καὶ εἰ? Αίγγονας* δια τε τούτων ὲπ’ ἄμφω, καὶ ἐπὶ τον Ῥῆνον καὶ ἐπὶ τον ωκεανόν ΒίοΒοι σχίζονται.
12.	Ἕτι1 φησι Πολύβιος ἐφ’ εαυτόν κατ Άκυ-ληίαν μάλιστα εν τοῖς Τ αν ρίσκου τοῖς Νωρικοῖς εύρεθήναι χρυσεϊον ούτως ευφυές ωστ ἐπὶ Βύο πόΒας άποσύραντι την ἐπιπολῆς γῆν εὐθὺς φρυκτόν εύρίσκεσθαι χρυσόν, τὺ δ’ όρυγμα μη πλειό-νων ύπάρχειν ή πεντεκαίδεκα ποδῶν, εἶναι δὲ τοῦ χρυσόν τον μεν αντόθεν καθαρόν, κυάμου μέγεθος ή θερμόν, τοῦ όγΒόον μέρους μόνον άφεψηθέντος, τον δὲ δεῖσθαι μὲν χωνείας πλείονος, σφόΒρα δὲ λυσιτελούς* συνεργασαμένων δὲ τοῖς βαρβάροις των ’Ιταλιωτῶν ἐν Βιμήνψ, παραχρῆμα τὺ χρυσίον
1	νΕτί, Casaubon, for ’Επί; so the later editors. 1 2
1	The Lake of Geneva, which is traversed by the Rhone.
2	Strabo’s brevity is again confusing. He suddenly shifts his standpoint from Lugdunum to the Poeninus. He has in mind two roads: (1) The road which ran through the Poeninus to the Rhodanus (at the eastern end of Lake Geneva), crossed the river, circled round the lake, crossed again at the other end, and then followed the Rhodanus to Lugdunum ; and (2) a road that branched off from the same
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the Cemmenus Mountains as far as the Santoni and Aquitania, and that which leads to the Rhenus, and, a third, that which leads to the ocean (the one that runs by the Bellovaci and the Ambiani); and, a fourth, that which leads to Narbonitis and the Massilian seaboard. And there is also, again, in the Poeninus itself (if you leave on your left Lugdunum and the country that lies above it), a bye-road which, after you cross the Rhodanus or Lake Lemenna,1 leads into the plains of the Helvetii;2 and thence there is a pass through the Jura Mountain over to the country of the Sequani and also to that of the Lingones; moreover, the thoroughfares through these countries branch off both ways—both towards the Rhenus and towards the ocean.
12.	Poljibius further says that in his own time there was found, about opposite Aquileia in the country of the Noric Taurisci,3 a gold mine so well-suited for mining that, if one scraped away the surface-soil for a depth of only two feet, he found forthwith dug-gold,4 and that the diggings were never deeper than fifteen feet; and he goes on to say that part of the gold is immediately pure, in sizes of a bean or a lupine, when only the eighth part is boiled away, and that although the rest needs more smelting, the smelting is very profitable; and that two months after the Italiotes joined them in working the mine, the price of gold suddenly
at some point north, of the lake into the plains of the Helvetii.	3 Cp. § 9 above.
4	Strabo here, as elsewhere {e. g. 3. 2. 8-10), carefully distinguishes between (1) metals that have to be dug up from beneath the surface· soil, (2) those in the surf ace-soil itself, and (3) those washed down by the rivers.
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εὐωνὑτερον γβνέσθαι τω τρίτῳ μἐρει καθ’ ὅλην τὴν ’ΙταΧίαν, αἰσθομἐνους δὲ τοὺς Ταυρίσκους μονο-πωΧεϊν έκβαΧόντας τοὺς σύνεργαζομἐνους. ἀλλὰ νῦν άπαντα τὰ χρυσεῖα ὕπὺ Ρωμαιοις ἐστι. κάντανθα δ’, ὧσπερ κατὰ τὴν ’Ιβηρίαν, φέρουσιν οἱ Ποταμοὶ χρυσόν ψῆγμα, πρὸς τῷ όρνκτφ, οὐ μέντοι τοσοῦτον, ὁ ο αὐτὸς ἀνὴρ περὶ τοῦ μεγέθους τῶν Ἀλπεων καὶ τοῦ νψονς Χέγων παρα-βάλΧει τὰ ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ὄρη τὰ μέγιστα, τὺ Ταΰγετον, τὺ Λύκαιον, Παρνασσόν, ’Όλυμπον, C 209 Πήλιον, Ὄσσα ν ἐν δὲ Θρᾴκη Αἷμον, Ῥοδὁπην, Αοννακα* καί φησιν ὅτι τούτων μὲν έκαστον μικρόν δεῖν αυθημερόν ευζώνοις άναβήναι Βννατόν, αυθημερόν δὲ καὶ περιελθεῖν, τὰς δ’Ἀλπεις οὐδ’ ἄν πεμπταΐος άναβαίη τίς* τὺ δὲ μήκος ἐστι δι-σχιΧίων και Βιακοσίων σταδίων το τταρήκον τταρα τα πεδία, τέτταρας δ’ υπερβάσεις ονομάζει μόνον■· διὰ Αιώνων μὲν τὴν ἔγγιστα τῷ Τυρρηνικῷ πελάγει, εἷτα τὴν διὰ Τανρίνων, ήν ’Αννίβας ΒιήΧ-θεν, εἶτα τὴν διὰ %αΧασσών, τβτάρτην δὲ τὴν διὰ Ῥαιτῶν, άπάσας κρημνώΒεις. Χίμνας δὲ ειναί φησιν ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι πλείους μὲν, τρεῖς δὲ μεγάλα?' ών ἡ μὲν Βήνακος ἔχει μήκος πεντακοσίων σταΒίων, πλάτος δε τριάκοντα,1 έκρεΐ δὲ ποταμός Μίγκιο?*
1 ΒΟί read πεντἡ/covra (ν' instead of λ'). * 4 5
1 Cp. 3. 2.10.	2 See 3. 2. 8.	3 Polybius 2. 14.
4	The plains of Italy (as Polybius says).
5	Polybius (3. 56) does not say where Hannibal crossed the Alps, although he says that Hannibal, after crossing the Alps. “ entered the valley of the Padus and the territory of the Insubres.” Both the ancient writers and modern scholars differ as to where Hannibal crossed. The reader is referred 292
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became a third less throughout the whole of Italy, but when the Taurisci learned this they cast out their fellow-workers and carried on a monopoly. Now, however, all1 the gold mines are under the control of the Romans. And here, too, just as in Iberia,2 in addition to the dug-gold, gold-dust is brought down by the rivers—not, however, in such quantities as there. The same man, in telling about the size and the height of the Alps, contrasts with them the greatest mountains among the Greeks: Taygetus, Lycaeus, Parnassus, Olympus, Pelion, Ossa; and in Thrace: Haeinus, Rhodope, Dunax; and he says it is possible for people who are unencumbered to ascend any one of these mountains on the same day almost, and also to go around any one of them on the same day, whereas one cannot ascend the Alps even in five days; and their length is two thousand two hundred stadia,3 that is, their length at the side, along the plains.4 But he only names four passes over the mountains: the pass through the Ligures (the one that is nearest the Tyrrhenian Sea), then that through the Taurini, which Hannibal crossed,5 then that through the Salassi, and the fourth, that through the Rhaeti,— all of them precipitous passes. And as for lakes, he says that there are several in the mountains, but that only three are large: one of these, Lake Benacus,6 has a length of five hundred stadia and a breadth of thirty,7 from which flows the Mincius 8 River; the next, Lake
to the article in Encyc. Brit. s.v. “Hannibal,” by Caspari, who inclines to the Mt. Genevre Pass; and to that in Pauly-Wissowa Beal. Encyc. s.v. **Hannibal,” by Lenschaii, who thinks “ probability decidedly favours the Little St. Bernard.”	6 Lago di Garda.
7 Some MSS. read “fifty.” 8 The Mincio.
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ἡ δ’ ὲξἣς Οὐερβανὸς τετρακοαίοον, πλάτος δε στβνοτέρα τῆς πρότερον, ἐξίησι δὲ πόταμον τον Ἀδούαν* τρίτη δὲ Λὰριος1 μῆκος ἐγγὺς τριακοσκον σταδίων, πλάτος δὲ τριάκοντα* ποταμού δὲ εξιησι μἐγαν Τίκινον* Πάντες δὲ εἰ? τὸν Πάδον συρρἐουσι. τοσαντα και περὶ τῶν ὀρῶν ἔχομβν λἐγειν τῶν Άλπεινών.
1	The MSS. read Λάριον.
2	ΒΟί read πεντἡκσντα (ν' instead of λ').
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Verbanus,1 four hundred in length, and narrower in breadth than the former, which sends forth the River Addua2; and, third, Lake Larius,3 in length nearly three hundred stadia, and in breadth thirty,4 which sends forth a large river, the Ticinus 5; and all three rivers flow into the Padus. This, then, is what I have to say about the Alpine Mountains.
1 Lago Maggiore.	2 The Adda.
3	Polybius, if correctly quoted, has made the mistake of exchanging the positions of “Larius” and “Yerbanus.” Certainly Strabo himself knew that it was from Larius (Lago di Como) that the Addua (Adda) flowed (4. 3. 3, 4. β. 6, and 5. 1. 6), and he also knew the course of the Ticinus (5. 1. 11). Yet Strabo himself (4. 3. 3) blundered greatly in making the Addua flow from Mt. Adula.
4	Some MSS. read “fifty.”	5 The Ticino.
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1.	Μετὰ δὲ τὴν υπώρειαν των 'Άλπεων ἀρχὴ τῆς νῦν Ιταλίας. οἱ γὰρ παλαιοί την OΙνωτρίαν ἐκάλουν Ιταλίαν, από τον Ί,ικελικον πορθμού μέχρι τον Ύαραντίνον κόλπον καί τον ΠοσειΒωνιάτον διηκονσαν, επικράτησαν δὲ τοὔνομα καί μέχρι τῆς νπωρείας των 'Άλπεων προνβη, προσέλαβε δὲ καὶ τῆ? Λιγυστικἣς τὰ μέχρι O ν άρον ποταμού καί τῆ? ταύτῃ θαλάττης ἀπὸ τῶν ορίων των Τυρ-C 210 ρηνικων καί τῆς Ιστρίας μέχρι Πόλας, εἰκάσαι δ’ ἄν τις εντνχήσαντας τοὺς πρώτονς ονομασθέν-τας ’Ιταλούς μεταδονναι καί τοΐς πλησιόχωροις, εἶθ’ οὓτω? ἐπίδοσιν λαβεῖν μέχρι τῆς Ύωμαίων επικράτειας» όψε δε ποτε άφ’ οὖ μετ ἔδοσαν Ῥωμαῖοι τοῖς Ίταλιωταις την ίσοπολιτείαν, ἔδοξε καὶ τοῖς ἐντὸς 'Άλπεων Γαλάταις καὶ Ἑνετοῖς την αὐτὴν άπονεΐμαι τιμήν, προσαηορενσαι δὲ και Ίταλιώτας πάντας καὶ Ῥωμαίους, αποικίας τε πολλὰ? στεΐλαι, τὰς μὲν πρότερον τὰς δ’ ὕστερον, ών οὐ ράδιον είπεΐν άμείνονς ετερας. 1 2 * 4
1	Gulf of Salerno.
2	“Ligustica” is “Liguria” in the broadest sense (see
4. 6. 3).	8 Gauls.
4 That is, “ Veneti.” The spelling in the MSS. is some-
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1.	After the foothills of the Alps comes the beginning of what is now Italy. For the ancients used to call only Oenotria Italy, although it extended from the Strait of Sicily only as far as the Gulfs of Tarentum and Poseidonia,1 but the name of Italy prevailed and advanced even as far as the foothills of the Alps, and also took in, not only those parts of Ligustica2 which extend from the boundaries of Tyrrhenia as far as the Varus River and the sea there, but also those parts of I stria which extend as far as Pola. One might guess that it was because of their prosperity that the people who were the first to be named Italians imparted the name to the neighbouring peoples, and then received further increments in this way until the time of the Roman conquest. At some late time or other after the Romans had shared with the Italiotes the equality of civic rights, they decided to allow the same honour both to the Cisalpine Galatae3 and to the Heneti,4 and to call all of them Italiotes as well as Romans, and, further, to send forth many colonies amongst them, some earlier and some later, than which it is not easy to call any other set of colonies better.
times “ Heneti ” (e. g. here and in 3. 2. 13), sometimes “Eneti” {e. g. in 1. 3. 2 and 1. 3. 21).
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2.	Ἑνὶ μὲν οὖν σχήματι συμπασαν την νυν 'Ιταλίαν οὐ ραάιον περιλαβειν γεωμετρικως, καίτοι φασὶν ἄκραν εἶναι τρίγωνον ἐκκειμένην πρὸς νότον και χειμερινά? άνατολάς, κορυφουμόνην δὲ πρός τῷ %ικελικφ πορθμω, βάσιν ο’ εχονσαν τὰς Αλπεις* συγχωρήσαι δὲ δεῖ1 καὶ τῶν πλευρών μίαν, τὴν ἐπὶ τον Πορθμὺν τελεντωσαν, κλυζο-μἐνην δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ Τυρρηνικοῦ πέλαγους, τρίγωνον δὲ ἰδίως τὺ εὐθύγραμμον καλεῖται σχήμα. ἐνταῦθα δὲ καὶ ἡ βάσις καὶ ἡ πλευρὰ 1 2 περιφερεῖς εἰσιν, ὧστε, εἴ φημι δεῖν συγχωρεΐν, περιφερο-γράμμου σχήματος θετέον καί την βάσιν και την πλευράν, συγχωρητεον δὲ και τὴν λόζωσιν ταντης τής πλευράς την ἐπὶ τὰς άνατολάς. τάλλα δ’ οὐχ Ικανως είρήκασιν, υποθέμενοι μίαν πλευράν από του μυχοϋ του 'Κάριον μέχρι τον Πορθμού' πλευράν γὰρ λέγομεν την άγώνιον γραμμήν, άγώνιος δ’ εστίν όταν ἣ μὴ σνννεύη προς άλληλα τα μέρη, ἣ μὴ ἐπὶ πολύ, ἡ δὲ ἀπὸ Ἀριμίνου ἐπὶ την άκραν την Ίαπυγίαν και ἡ ἀπὸ τοῦ Πορθμού ἐπὶ τὴν αυτήν άκραν πάμπολύ τι συννενονσιν, ομοίως δ’ ἔχειν οἴομαι καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ μυχόν τον 'Κάριον καλ την από της Ίαπυγιας· σνμπίπτουσαι γάρ ἐπὶ τοὺς περὶ Ἀρίμινον καὶ 'Ραονενναν τόπους γωνίαν ποιοῦσιν, εἰ δὲ μὴ γωνίαν, περιφέρειαν γε άξιόλογον. ὦστ’, εἰ ἄρα, τοῦτ ἂν εἴη μία πλευρά
1	δεῖ, Jones inserts (as in 1. 3. 7, ταῖτα δέ ὅεῖ; cp. also 1. 1. 20, ντοθ4σθαι ὅεῖ). Groskurd, Kramer, Meineke and others unnecessarily insert συγχαρἡσαι μεν οῖν δεῖ τἡν βάσιν before the συγχωρἡσαι of the text.
2	ἡ βάσις ξκαί ἡ πλευρά, Kramer, for αί βάσεις /cal αι πλευραί; so the later editors.
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2.	Now it is not easy geometrically to outline what is now Italy, as a whole, by means of a single figure, and yet they1 say it is a triangular promontory extending towards the south and the winter-risings of the sun, with its vertex at the Strait of Sicily, and with the Alps as its base. I must concede also 1 2 one of the sides, namely, that which ends at the strait and is washed by the Tyrrhenian Sea. But "triangle” is the specific name for the rectilinear figure, whereas in this case both the base and the side are curved, so that, if I say I must concede,” I must put down both the base and the side as belonging to a curved-line figure, and I must concede also the slant of this side, namely, the slant towards the risings.3 But as for the rest of the description given by these writers, it is inadequate, because they have assumed only a single side extending from the recess of tlie Adriatic to the strait; for by “side” we mean the line that has no angle, and a line has no angle when its parts either do not converge towards one another or else not much. But the line from Anminum4 to the Iapvgian Cape5 and that from the strait to the same cape converge very much. And the same holds true, I think, with the line from the recess of the Adriatic and that from lapygia; for, meeting in the regions round about Anminum and Ravenna, they form an angle, or, if not an angle, at least a considerable curve. Hence this stretch might perhaps be one side
1	Among others, Polybius (2, 14), whose account should be read in this connection.
2	That is, in addition to the base.
3	The winter-risings, of course, as previously said.
4	Now Rimini.
5	Now Capo di Leuca.
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ὁ παράπλους ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ μυχού ἐπὶ τὴν Ίαπυγίαν, οὐκ εὐθεῖα· τὺ δὲ λοιπὸν πὸ ένθένΒε ἐπὶ τὸν Πορθμόν άλλην αν υπογράφοι πλευράν, οὐδὲ ταὑτην ευθείαν. οὕτω δὲ τετράπλευρου μᾶλλον ἣ τρί-πλευρον φαίη τις ἄν τὺ σχήμα, τρίγωνον δ’ οὐδ-οπωσούν, πλὴν εἰ καταχρώμένος*	βέλτιον δ*
όμολογειν ὅτι τῶν αγεωμέτρητων σχημάτων ου κ,1 εύπερίγραφος ἡ ἀπόδοσι?.
3.	Κατὰ μέρος δ’ οὔτως εἰπεῖν Βυνατόν, ὅτι των μὲν if Αλπεων περιφερὴς ἡ υπώρεια ἐστι καὶ κολπώδης, τὰ κοῖλα ἔχουσα εστραμμένα πρός τὴν C 211 ’Ιταλίαν. τοῦ δὲ κόλπον τα μεν μέσα πρός τοῖς Σαλασσοῖς ἐστι, τὰ δ’ ἄκρα επιστροφήν λαμβάνει, τὰ μὲν μἐχρι τῆς Ὄκρας 1 2 και τοῦ μυχού τον κατά τον Ἀδρίαν, τὰ δ’ εἰς τὴν Λιγυστικὴν παραλίαν μέχρι Γένουας, τοῦ τῶν Αιγύων εμπορίου, ὅπου τὰ Ἀπέννινα ὄρη συνάπτει ταῖς Ἀλπεσιν. ύποκει-ται δ’ εὐθὺς πεδίον άξιόλογον, πάρισόν πως ἔχον τὺ πλάτος καὶ τὺ μῆκος, σταΒίων εκατόν και Βισχι-λίων* το δὲ μεσημβρινόν αυτού πλευρόν κλείεται τη τε των Ενετών παραλία και τοῖς Ἀπεννίνοις ὰρεσι τοῖς περὶ Ἀρίμινον καὶ ’Αγκώνα καθήκονσι' ταντα γὰρ άρξάμενα από τὴς Αιγυστικης εἰ? τὴν Τυρρηνίαν εμβάλλει, στενήν παραλίαν απολείπονται εἴτ’ άναχωροϋντα εἰς τὴν μεσόγαιαν κατ ολίγον, ἐπειδὰν γένηται κατά την ΤΙισατιν, επιστρέφει προς ἔα) καὶ πρὸς τὸν Ἀδρίαν εως τῶν περὶ Ἀρίμινον καὶ Αγκώνα τόπων, συνάπτοντα επ' ευθείας ττ} των Ενετών παραλία. ἡ μὲν
1	ου*, after σχημάτων, all editors insert, from sec. in B.
2	’'θκρας, Casaubon, for ἄκρας; so the later editors.
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(I mean tlie coasting-voyage from the recess to Iapygia), though the side would not be straight; and the rest of the stretch, thence to the strait, might suggest another side, though this side would not be straight, either. In this sense one might call the figure tcfour-sided” rather than “three-sided,” but in no sense whatever a “triangle/’ except by an abuse of tlxe term. It is better, however, to confess that the representation of non-geometrical figures is not easy to describe.
3.	Taking the parts severally, however, we can speak as follows: as for the Alps, their base is curved and gulf-like, with the cavities turned towards Italy; tlie central parts of the gulf are near the Salassi, while the extremities take a turn, the one as far as Ocra1 and the recess of the Adriatic, the other to the Ligurian seaboard as far as Genua (the emporium of the Ligures), where the Apennine Mountains join the Alps. But immediately at the base of the Alps there lies a considerable plain, with its length and its breadth about equal, namely, two thousand one hundred stadia; its southern side is shut in both by the seaboard of the Heneti and by those Apennine Mountains which reach down to the neighbourhood of Ai’iminum and Ancona; for these mountains, after beginning in Liguria, enter Tyrrhenian leaving only a narrow seaboard, and then, withdrawing into the interior little by little, when they come to be opposite the territory of Pisa, bend towards the east and towards the Adriatic until they reach the regions round about Ariminum and Ancona, there joining in a straight line the seaboard of the Heneti. Cisalpine Celtics,
1	Mt. Ocra (4. 6. 1 and 4. 6. 10).
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οὖν ἐντὸς Ἀλπεων Κελτικὴ τούτοις κλείεται τοῖς ὅροις, καὶ ἔστι τῆς μὲν τταραλίας τὺ μήκος ὅσον τριακοσίων σταδίων ἐπὶ τοῖς έξακισχιλίοις μετὰ1 τῶν ορών, μικρόν δ’ ἔλαττον τὺ πλάτος τῶν χιλίων.~ ἡ λοιπή δ’ ’Ιταλία στενὴ καὶ παραμήκης ἐστί, κορυφουμένη διχῶς, τῇ μὲν πρός τὸν Σικελικόν πορθμόν τῇ δὲ πρός τὴν ’Ιαττυγίαν* σφιγγομένη δ’ εκατέρωθεν, τῇ μὲν ὐπὺ τον 'Αγρίου τῇ δ’ ὑπο τοῦ Τυρρηνικού πέλαγους, ἔστι δ’ ομοιον το σχήμα του Ἀδρίαν καί τὺ μέγεθος τῇ Ιταλία τῇ άφοριζομένη τοῖς τε Ἀπεννίνοις ο pea ι καί τῇ θα-λάτττ) εκατέρα μέχρι τής ’Ιαπνγίας καὶ τοῦ Ισθμού τον κατὰ τὸν Ταραντῖνον καὶ τον Ποσειδωνιάτην κόλπον* τὸ τε γὰρ πλάτος τὺ μἐγιστόν ἀμφοῖν ἐστι περὶ χιλίονς και τριακοσίονς σταΒίους, το δὲ μήκος ἔλαττον οὐ πολὺ των έξακισχιλίων. ἡ λοιπή δ’ ὲστὶν ὅσην κατέχονσι Βρέττιοι καὶ Λευ-κανών τινες, φησι Be Πολύβιος, πεζῇ μὲν εἶναι τὴν τταραλίαν την άπο ’Ιαπυγίας μέχρι Πορθμοῦ καὶ τρισχιλίων σταΒίων, κλνζεσθαι δ’ αυτήν τ φ Σικελικοί) πελάγει, πλέοντι Be και πεντακοσίων Βέουσαν. τα Be Άπεννινα ορη σννάψαντα τοις περὶ Ἀρίμινον καί’Αγκώνα τόποις καί άφορίσαντα
1	μετά* before τ£ν ορών (from sic. in Β and from &o); so the editors in general.
2	For χιλίων, Kramer (from conj, of Casaubon) writes ὅισχιλίων ; so the later editors.
1 Polybius (2. 14) frankly calls the part of Italy now discussed by Strabo a <etriangle,” giving these dimensions: “ The northern side, formed by the Alps, 2200 stadia; the southern, formed by the Apennines, 3600; the base, the seaboard of the Adriatic, from Sena to the recess of the gulf, more than 2500.” Strabo, on the other hand, refuses thus
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accordingly, is shut in by these boundaries ; and although the length of the seaboard, together with that of the mountains, is as much as six thousand three hundred stadia,1 the breadth is slightly less than one thousand.2 The remainder of Italy, however, is narrow and elongated, terminating in two heads, one at the Sicilian Strait and the other at Iapygia; and it is pinched in on both sides, on one by the Adriatic and on the other by the Tyrrhenian Sea. The shape and the size of the Adriatic are like that part of Italy which is marked off by the Apennine Mountains and by both seas as far as Iapygia and that isthmus which is between the Gulfs of Tarentum and Poseidonia; for the maximum breadth of each is about one thousand three hundred stadia, and the length not much less than six thousand.3 The remainder of Italy, however, is all the country occupied by the Brettii and certain of the Leucani. Polybius4 says that, if you go by foot, the seaboard from Iapygia to the strait is as much as three thousand stadia, and that it is washed by the Sicilian Sea, but that, if you go by sea, it is as much as five hundred stadia short of that. The Apennine Mountains, after joining the regions round about Ariminum and Ancona, that is, after marking
to misuse the word “ triangle,” for he conceives of what he has previously called “the southern side” as curved and otherwise irregular.
a The editors have emended “one thousand” to “two thousand,” in order to make the figures consistent with “two thousand one hundred” above. But Strabo is now thinking, apparently, of the breadth across the southern side (not the northern side at the base of the Alps); that is, the breadth of Celtica Cispadana, for which the one thousand is a very close estimate.
3	Cp. 2. 5. 20.	4 34. 11.
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τὺ ταύτῃ1 πλάτος τῆς ’Ιταλίας ἀπὸ θαΧάττης ἐπὶ θάλατταν επιστροφήν Χαμβανει πάλιν καὶ τέμνει τὴν χώραν ὅλην ἐπὶ μήκος, μἐχρι μὲν δὴ Πευκε-τίων και Λευκανών ου πολὺ αφίσταται του Άδριου? συνάψαντα δὲ Αευκανοΐς ἐπὶ τὴν έτέραν θάλατταν άποκΧίνει μᾶλλον, καὶ Χοιπον διὰ μέσων των Aeu-κανών καί Βρεττίων Βιεζιοντα τελευτά πρὸ? τὴν Αευκοπετραν τής Ῥηγίνη? καλούμενη ν. τυπωδῶς μὲν οὖν εϊρηται περὶ τῆς νυν ’Ιταλίας άπάσης ταϋτα* πειρασομεθα δὲ άναΧαβόντες εἰπεῖν περὶ τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα, καὶ πρώτον περὶ τῶν ὐπό ταῖς Ἀλπεσιν.
C 212	4. ’Ἐστι δὲ πεδίον σφόδρα εύΒαιμον καὶ γεωλο-
φίαις εύκάρποις πεποικιΧμένον. διαιρεί δ’ αὐτὸ μέσον πως 6 Πάδος, καὶ καλεῖται τὺ μὲν ἐντὸς τοῦ Πάδου, τὺ δὲ πέραν* ἐντὸς μὲν ὅσον ἐστὶ προς τοῖς Ἀπεννίνοις ὅρεσι καὶ τῇ Αιγυστική, πέραν δὲ τὺ λοιπόν, οΧκεΙται Be το μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν Αιηυστικών έθνών καί των Κέλτικων, τών μὲν ἐν τοῖς ορεσιν οίκονντων τών δ’ ἐν τοῖς πεδίοις, τὺ δ’ ὑπο τῶν Κελτών και Ενετών, οἱ μὲν οὖν Κελ/τοὶ τοῖς υπέρ-αΧπίοις ομοεθνείς εἰσι, περὶ δὲ τών Ενετών διττός ἐστι λόγος, οἱ μὲν γὰρ και αυτούς φασιν είναι Κελτῶν άποίκους τών ομωνύμων παρωκεανιτών, οἱ δ’ ἐκ τοῦ Τρωικού ποΧέμου μετ Ἀντήνορος σωθήναι Βευρο φασι, τών έκ τής Παφλαγονίας
1 τανττ), Corais, for ταότης; so the later editors.
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off the breadth of Italy there from sea to sea, again take a turn, and cut the whole country lengthwise. As far, then, as the territory of the Peucetii and that of the Leucani they do not recede much from the Adriatic, but after joining the territory of the Leucani they bend off more towards the other sea and then, for the rest of the way, passing throughout the centre of the territory of the Leucani and Brettii, end at what is called Leucopetra1 in the district of Rhegium. Thus much, then, I have said about what is now Italy, as a whole, in a merely rough-outline way, but I shall now go back and try to tell about the several parts in detail; and first about the parts at the base of the Alps.
4.	This country is a plain that is very rich in soil and diversified by fruitful hills. The plain is divided almost at its very centre by the Padus; and its parts are called, the one Cispadana, the other Transpadana.2 Cispadana is all the part that lies next to the Apennine Mountains and Liguria, while Transpadana is the rest. The latter is inhabited by the Ligurian and the Celtic tribes, who live partly in the mountains, partly in the plains, whereas the former is inhabited by the Celti and Heneti. Now these Celti are indeed of the same race as the Transalpine Celti, but concerning the Heneti there are two different accounts : Some say that the Heneti too are colonists of those Celti of like name3 who live on the ocean-coast; while others say that certain of the Heneti of Paphlagonia 4 escaped hither with Antenor from the Trojan war, and, as testimony
1	Literally, “ White Rock55; now Capo dell* Armi.
2	Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Transpadana.
3	See 4. 4. 1.	4 Cp. 3. 2. 13 and 5. 1. 1.
x 2
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Ενετών τινας, μαρτύρων δὲ τούτου προφέρονται την περὶ τὰ? ίπποτροφίας ἐπιμέλειαν, ή νυν μὲν τελέως ἐκλἑλοιπε, ττ ρ οτ eρ ον δ’ ετιμάτο τταρ αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ παλαιού ζήλου τοῦ κατὰ τὰς ἡμιονίτιδας ίππους.	τούτου δὲ καί(/0 μηρός μέμνηται·
ἐξ Ἑνετῶν, ὅθεν ήμιόνων γένος ἀγροτεράων.
(τί. 2. 852)
καὶ Διονύσιος, ὁ τῆς Σικελίας τύραννος, ἐντεῦθεν τὺ ίπποτρόφιον συνεστήσατο τῶν αθλητών ἵππων, ώστε καὶ όνομα ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησι γενέσθαι τῆς Ἑνετικῆς πωλείας real πολὺν χρόνον εύδοκιμήσαι τὺ γἐνος.
5.	Ἀττασα μὲν οὖν ἡ χώρα ποταμοΐς πληθύει καί ἔλεσι, μάλιστα δ’ ἡ τῶν Ενετών* πρὁσεστι δὲ ταύτῃ καὶ τὰ τῆς θαλάττης πάθη. μόνα yap ταντα τα μέρη σχεδὸν τι της καθ* ἡμᾶς θαλάττης όμοιοπαθεϊ τῷ ώκεανψ, καί παραπλήσιους1 ἐκείνῳ ποιείται τὰς τε αμπώτεις καί τὰς πλημμυρίδας, υφ’ ὧν τὺ πλέον του πεδίου λιμνοθαλάττης γίνεται μεστόν. διώρυξι δὲ καὶ ταραχώμασι, καθάπερ ή Κάτω λεγομένη χώρα τής Αἰγύπτου, διωχέτευται, καί τὰ μὲν άνέψυκται καί γεωργεϊται, τα δε διάπλους ἔχει* τῶν δὲ πόλεων αἱ μὲν νησίζουσιν, αι δ’ ἐκ μέρους κλύζονται. ὅσαι δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν ελών ἐν τῇ μεσογαία κείνται, τούς εκ των ποταμών ανάπλους θαυμαστούς εχουσι, μάλιστα δ’ ὁ Πάδος. μέγιστος τε γάρ ἐστι καὶ πληροΰται πολλάκις ἐκ τε όμβρων καί χιόνων, διαχεόμενος δ’ εἰς πολλὰ
1 παραπλήσιους, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores; against Kramer and the later editors.
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to this, adduce their devotion to the breeding of horses—a devotion which now, indeed, has wholly disappeared, although formerly it was prized among them, from the fact of their ancient rivalry in the matter of producing mares for mule-breeding. Homer, too, recalls this fact: “ From the land of the Heneti, whence the breed of the wild mules.’’ Again, Dionysius,1 the tyrant of Sicily, collected his stud of prize-horses from here, and consequently not only did the fame of the Henetian foal-breeding reach the Greeks but the breed itself was held in high esteem by them for a long time.
5.	Now this whole country is filled with rivers and marshes, but particularly the part that belongs to the Heneti. And this part, furthermore, is also affected by the behaviour of the sea; for here are almost the only parts of Our Sea that behave like the ocean, and both the ebb-tides and the flood-tides produced here are similar to those of the ocean, since by them the greater part of the plain is made full of lagoons. But, like what is called Lower Egypt, it has been intersected by channels and dikes ; and while some parts have been relieved by drainage and are being tilled, others afford voyages across their waters. Of the cities here, some are wholly island, while others are only partly surrounded by water. As for all the cities that are situated above the marshes in the interior, the inland voyages afforded thereto by the rivers are wonderful, but particularly by the Padus; for not only is it the largest of these rivers but it is oftentimes filled by both the rains and the snow, although, as the result of
1	Dionysius the Elder (430-367 B.a).
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μέρη κατά τὰ? εκβολὰς τυφλόν τὺ στόμα ποιεῖ καὶ ΒυσείσβοΧός ἐστιν, ἡ δ’ εμπειρία περιγίνεται καί των χαΧεπωτάτων*
6.	Τὺ μὲν οὐν άρχαΐον, ώσπερ ἔφην, ὓπὺ Κελτών περιωκεΐτο των πΧείστων ό ποταμός* μέγιστα δ’ ἦν τῶν Κελτών ἔθνη Βόΐοι καὶ Τνσου/ὰρσι καὶ οι την Ῥ ωμαίων ποτε1 ἐξ εφόΒου καταΧαβόντες Σένονες μετὰ Γαιζατῶν. τούτους μεν ονν έξέ-213 φθείραν ύστερον τεΧέως Ῥωμαῖοι, τοὺς δὲ Βοίους εξήΧασαν ἐκ τῶν τόπων, μεταστάντες δ’ εἰ? τοὺς περὶ τον ’Ίστρον Τόπους μετὰ Τανρίσκων ψκονν ποΧεμονντες προς Αακονς, εως άπώΧοντο πανεθνεί' την δὲ χώραν ούσαν τής ’Ιλλυρίδος μηΧόβοτον τοῖς περιοικούσι κατέΧιπον. ’Ίνσουβροι δὲ καὶ νυν εἰσι. Μεδιολάνιον δ’ εσχον μητρόποΧιν, πάλαι μὲν κώμην (απόντες yap ψκουν κωμηδὸν), νῦν δ’ ἀξιὁλογον πόλιν, πέραν τον Πάδου συνά-πτουσάν πως ταῖς Ἀλπεσι. πλησίον δε καὶ Οὐή-ρων,2 καὶ αὕτη πόΧις μεγάλη. ἐλάττους δέ τούτων Βριξία καὶ Μαντοὑα καὶ Ῥήγιον3 καὶ Κῶμον* αὕτη δ’ ἦν μὲν κατοικία μέτρια, Πομπήιος δὲ Στράβων 6 Μάγνου πατήρ κακωθεΐσαν υπό των υπερκειμένων Ῥαιτων σννψκισεν εἶτα Γαῖος Σκιπίων τρισχιΧίους προσέθηκεν είτα ό Θεὺς Καῖσαρ πεντα κι σχόλιο υς έπισυνωκισεν, ων οι
1	For ποτε, Xylander reads πάλιν; so the other earlier editors ; Bernadakis and Vogel approving.
2	Οδἡραν, Kramer, for Βἡρων; so the later editors.
8 Strabo almost certainly wrote Βίργομον instead of ‘Ρἡγων (see footnote on opposite page).
1 § 4 above.	1 That is, near the Alps.
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separating into many streams near the outlets, the mouth is choked with mud and hard to enter. But even the greatest difficulties are overcome by experience.
β. In early times, then, as I was saying,1 the country round about the Padus was inhabited for the most part by the Celti. And the largest tribes of the Celti were the Boii, the Insubri, and those Senones who, along with the Gaezatae, once seized the territory of the Romans. These two peoples, it is true, were utterly destroyed by the Romans later on, but the Boii were merely driven out of the regions they occupied; and after migrating to the regions round about the Ister, lived with the Taurisci, and carried on war against the Daci until they perished, tribe and all—and thus they left their country, which was a part of Illyria, to their neighbours as a pasture-ground for sheep. The Insubri, however, are still in existence. They had as metropolis Mediolanium, which, though long ago only a village (for they all used to dwell only in villages), is now a notable city; it is across the Padus, and almost adjoins the Alps. Near by2 is Verona also (this, too, a large city), and, smaller than these two, the cities of Brixia, Mantua, Regium,3 and Comum. Comum used to be only a moderate-sized settlement, but, after its ill treatment by the Rhaeti who are situated above it, Pompey Strabo, father of Poinpey the Great, settled a Roman colony there; then Gaius Scipio added three thousand colonists; then the Deified Caesar further settled it with five
3	Regium Lepidum. But Strabo is talking about Trans-padana, not Cispadana; and hence it is almost certain that he wrote “ Bergomum,” not “ Beginm.”
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πεντακόσιοι τῶν Ἐλλήνων ύπηρζαν οι ἐπιφανέ* στατοι* τούτοις δὲ και ποΧιτείαν ἔδωκε καὶ ένί-<γραψεν αυτούς εἰς τοὺς συνοίκους* ου μέντοι, φκησαν αυτόθι, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοΰνομά γε τῷ κτίσματι εκείνοι κατεΧιπον· Νεοκωμῖται γὰρ ἐκλήθησαν ἅπαν τες, τοῦτο δὲ μεθερμηνευθεν Ν οβουμκώμουμ λἐγεται. ἐγγὺς . δὲ τοῦ χωρίου τούτου λίμνη Aapios καΧουμενη* πληροί δ’ αυτήν ὁ Ἀδούας ποταμὸς* εἶτ’ ἐξίησιν εἰς τόν Πάδον. τὰς δὲ ττηγὰς εσχηκεν εν τῷ ΑδοὑΧᾳ ὅρει, ὅττου καὶ ὁ Ῥῆνος.
7.	Αὗται μὲν οὖν πολὺ ὑπὲρ τῶν ὲλῶν φκηνται, πλησίον δὲ τὺ Παταούιον, πασών ἀρίστη τῶν ταύτῃ πόΧεων, ή γε νεωστι Χεγεται τιμήσασθαι πεντακοσίους ιππικούς ανΒρας, καὶ τὺ παλαιόν δὲ ἔστελλε δώδεκα μυριάΒας στρατιάς. ΒηΧοι Βε και το πλῆθος τῆς πεμπομένης κατασκευής εις την Ῥώμην κατ’ εμπορίαν, τῶν τε ἄλλων καὶ έσθητος παντοΒαπής, τὴν εύανΒρίαν της πόλεως καὶ την εύτεχνίαν. ἔχει δὲ ΘαΧάττης άνάπΧουν ποταμω διὰ τῶν ὲλῶν φερομένψ σταΒίων πεντήκοντα καὶ Βιακοσίων εκ Χιμενος μεγάΧου* καλεῖται δ’ ὁ λιμὴν Μεδὁακος ὁμωνύμως τῷ ποταμῷ. ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἕλεσι μεγίστη μεν ἐστι Ῥαοὑεννα, ξυλοπαγὴς ὕλη καὶ Βιάρρυτος, γεφύραις και πορθμείοις όΒευομένη. δέχεται δ’ οὐ μικρόν της ΘαΧάττης μέρος εν ταῖς πΧημμυρίσιν, ὧστε καὶ ὑπὸ τούτων και υπο ποτά- 1
1 Strabo seems to mean the last census (14 a.d.) in the reign of Augustus. The number of citizens at this census, according to the Monumentum Ancyramm, was 4,037,000.
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thousand, among whom the five hundred Greeks were the most notable; and to these latter he not only gave the rights of citizenship but also enrolled them among the colonists. The Greeks did not, however, take up their abode there, though they at least left to the settlement the name; for the colonists were, as a whole, called <( Neo-Comitae ” —that is, if interpreted in Latin, “ Novuin Comum.” Near this place is what is called Lake Larius; it is fed by the River Addua. The river then issues forth from the lake into the Padus; it has its original sources, however, in Mount Adula, in which also the Rhenus has its sources.
7.	These cities, then, are situated considerably above the marshes; and near them is Patavium, the best of all the cities in that part of the country, since this city by recent census,1 so it is said, had five hundred knights, and, besides, in ancient times used to send forth an army of one hundred and twenty thousand. And the quantities of manufactured goods which Patavium sends to Rome to market—clothing of all sorts and many other things— show what a goodly store of men it lias and how skilled they are in the arts. Patavium offers an inland voyage from the sea by a river which runs through the marshes, two hundred and fifty stadia from a large harbour; the harbour, like the river, is called Medoacus. The largest city in the marshes, however, is Ravenna, a city built entirely of wood 2 and coursed by rivers, and it is provided with thoroughfares by means of bridges and ferries. At the tides the city receives no small portion of the sea, so that, since
2	Possibly Strabo means simply “ built on piles” ; but see JEncyc, Brit. (1911) under “ Ravenna, ” p. 925.
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μῶν εκκλνζόμενον1 τὺ βορβορωΒες πᾶν ίάται την Βυσαερίαν* οὕτως γοῦν υγιεινόν ἐξήτασται τὺ χωρίον ώστε ενταύθα τοὺς μονομάχους τρέφειν καί γυμνάζειν άπεΒειξαν οι ηγεμόνες, ἔστι μὲν οὐν και τοῦτο θαυμαστόν των ἐνθάδε, τὺ ἐν ἕλει τοὺς ἀερας αβλαβείς είναι, καθάπερ καί εν 0 214 Ἀλεξανδρείᾳ τῆ πρὸς Αίγνπτφ τοῦ θέρους ἡ λίμνη την μοχθηρίαν αποβάλλει διὰ τὴν άνάβασιν τον ποταμού καί τον των τελμάτων άφανισμόν, άλλα καί τὺ περὶ τὴν άμττελον ττάθος θαυμάζειν ἄξιον, φύει μὲν γὰρ αυτήν τα ἕλη καὶ ποιεῖ ταχὺ καὶ πολὺν άποΒιΒούσαν καρπόν, φθείρεται, Βε εν ἔτεσι τεταρσιν ή πἐντε. ἔστι δὲ καὶ τὺ Ἀλτινον ἐν ἕλει, παραπλήσιον ἔχον τῇ Ῥαουέννη τὴν θεσιν, μεταξύ δὲ Βοὑτριον τῆς Ῥαουἐννης πόλισμα καὶ ἡ Χπίνα, νυν μεν κωμίον, πάλαι 8ε Έλληνίς πόλις ενΒοξος. θησαυρός γοῦν ἐν Δελφοῖς Χπινιτων Βείκνυται, και τάλλα ιστορείται περί αυτών, ως θαλασσοκρατησάντων. φασϊ δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ θαλάσση ύπάρξαι, νυν 3’ ἐστὶν ἐν μεσογαία τὺ χωρίον περί ἐνενήκοντα τῆς θαλάσσης σταδίους ὰπὲ^ον. και ἡ Ῥαοὑεννα δὲ Θετταλῶν εϊρηται κτίσμα· οὐ φεροντες Βε τάς των Τυρρηνών ύβρεις εΒεξαντο εκόντες των Όμβρικών τινας, οΐ καί νυν ἔχουσι την πάλιν, αυτοί Β’ άπεχώρησαν ἐπ’ οἴκου, αύται
1 ίκκΧυζόμςνον, Corais, for ςισκΧνζόμςνον; so the later editors. 1 2
1	Lake Mareotis (now Mariout); see 17. 1. 7.
2	The remains of numerous treasuries, i. e. small temple-like treasure-houses, are still to be seen at Delphi. Different cities, nations, and princes built them as repositories for their offerings to the god. Tor an excellent drawing of the sacred
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the filth is all washed out by these as well as by tlie rivers, the city is relieved of foul air. At any rate, the place has been found to be so healthful that the rulers have given orders to feed and train the gladiators there. Now this is indeed one of the marvellous things at Ravenna, I mean the fact that the air in a marsh is harmless (compare the Egyptian Alexandria, where, in summer, the lake1 loses its baneful qualities by reason of the overflow of the Nile and the disappearance of the standing waters), but the behaviour of the vine is also a thing fit to marvel at; for although the marshes support it and make it yield fruit quickly and in great quantities, it dies within four or five years. Altinum too is in a marsh, for the position it occupies is similar to that of Ravenna. Between the two cities is Butrium, a town belonging to Ravenna, and also Spina, which though now only a small village, long ago was a Greek city of repute. At any rate, a treasury 2 of the Spinitae is to be seen at Delphi; and everything else that history tells about them shows that they were once masters of the sea. Moreover, it is said that Spina was once situated by the sea, although at the present time the place is in the interior, about ninety stadia distant from the sea. Furthermore, it has been said that Ravenna was founded by the Thessalians ; but since they could not bear the wanton outrages of the Tyrrhenians, they voluntarily took in some of the Ombrici,3 which latter still now hold the city, whereas the Thessalians themselves returned home.
precinct, showing the result of the French excavations (1892-1897), see Frazer’s Paumnias, vol. V, opposite p. 258.
3	The “Umbri” of Roman history. See end of § 10 following.
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μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ πλέον περιεχονται τοῖς ἔλεσιν, ὧστε καὶ κΧύζεσθαι.
8.	Όπιτἐργιον1 δὲ καὶ Κωνκορδία2 καὶἈτρία3 καὶ Oνικετία καλ άΧΧα τοιαυτα ποΧισ μάτια ἦττον μὲν ὑπο τῶν Ιλών ενοχλείται, μικροϊς δ’ ἀνάπλοις πρὸς τὴν θάΧατταν σννήπται. την δ’ Ἀτρίαν ἐπιφανῆ γενέσθαι πόλιν φασίν, ἀφ’ ἦς καὶ τοὔνομα τῷ κδΧπφ ηενεσθαι τῷ Ἀδρία, μικρὰν μετά-θεσιν Χαβόν. ΆκνΧηία 8\ ἦπερ μάΧιστα τω μνχφ πλησιάζει, κτίσμα μεν ἐστι Ῥωμαίων, εττιτειχισθεν τοι? νπερκειμενοις βαρβάρου, ἀνα-πΧεΐται δὲ δΧκάσι κατά τον Νατίσωνα πόταμον ἐπὶ πλείους ἣ4 εξήκοντα σταδίους. άνειται δ’ εμπόριον5 τοῖς περὶ τὸν ’Ίστρον τῶν ’Ιλλυριών εθνεσι· κομίζουσι δ’ οὐτοι μὲν τὰ ἐκ θαΧάττης, καὶ οἶνον ἐπὶ ξύλινων πίθων άρμαμάξαις άνα-θεντες καὶ ἔλαιον, εκείνοι δ’ ανδράποδα καί βοσκήματα καί δέρματα, ἔξω δ’ ἐστὶ τῶν Ἑνετἱκῶν ὁρων ἡ ΆκνΧηία. διορίζονται δὲ ποταμω ρεοντι άπο των ΆΧπίων ορών, άνάπΧουν εχοντι και διακοσίων σταδίων ἐπὶ τοῖς χιΧίοις εἰς Νωρηίαν
1	*0wirepytov, Corais, for Έπιτίρνιον ; so the later editors.
2	Κωνκορΰία, Siebenkees (from conj, of Cluverius), for όρδία; so the later editors. 8 Άτρία, all editors, for Άδρία.
4	For πλείους ἡ several editors, including Meineke, wrongly read πλείστους.
δ After ἐμπὅρων Groskurd, Meineke, and others insert τοῖς τε Ενετοῖς καί; a tempting but unnecessary emendation.
1	The Greek word for “ Adriatic ” is merely “ Adrias.55
2	So Pliny (3. 20).
8 Pliny (3. 22) placed Aquileia fifteen miles from the sea. The distance to-day to the ruins of the old Aquileia is seven miles. The Natiso (Natisone) appears to have changed its lower course since Strabo’s time.
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These cities, then, are for the most part surrounded by the marshes, and hence subject to inundations.
8.	But Opitergium, Concordia, Atria, Vieetia, and other small towns like them are less hemmed in by the marshes, though they are connected with the sea by small waterways. It is said that Atria was once an illustrious city, and that the Adriatic1 Gulf got its name therefrom, with only a slight change in the spelling.2 Aquileia, which is nearest of all to the recess of the Gulf, was founded by the Romans as a fortress against the barbarians who were situated above it; and there is an inland voyage thither for merchant-vessels, by way of the River Natiso, for a distance of more than sixty stadia.3 Aquileia has been given over as an emporium for those tribes of the Illyrians that live near the Ister;4 the latter load on wagons and carry inland the products of the sea, and wine stored in wooden jars,5 and also olive-oil, whereas the former6 get in exchange slaves, cattle, and hides. But Aquileia is outside the boundaries of the Heneti. The boundary between the two peoples is marked by a river flowing from the Alps,7 which affords an inland voyage of as much as twelve hundred stadia to the city of Noreia,8 near
4	Op. 4. 6. 10 and 7. 5. 2.
5	In 5. 1. 12 Straho speaks of wooden jars “ larger than houses.”
6	By “the former,” Strabo refers of course to the inhabitants, not only of Aquileia, but of the various towns (named and unnamed above) about the recess of the Adriatic.
7	It is impossible to say what river Strabo had in mind, whether the Isonzo, or the Tagliamento, or the Sile, or the Piave, or what; but no river of to-day answers the conditions.
8	Now Neumarkt, in the duchy of Styria, Austria.
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πόλιν, περὶ ἣν Γναῖο? Κάρβων συμβαΧων Κίμ-βροις οὐδὲν ἔπραξεν. ἔχει δὲ ὁ τόπος οὔτος χρυσιοπΧύσια ευφυή καί σιδηρουργεία, εν αύτω δὲ τῷ μυχῷ τοῦ Ἀδρίου καὶ ίερὺν τοῦ Διομήδους ἐστὶν ἄξιον μνήμης, το Τίμαυον· λιμένα γὰρ ἔχει καὶ ἄλσος ἐκπρεπὲς καὶ πηγὰς ἑπτὰ ποτίμου 1 ὕδατος ευθύς εις την θάλασσαν εκπίπτοντος, πΧατει καὶ βαθει ττοταμω. ΤΙολύβιος δ’ εϊρηκε πΧήν μιας τας άλΧας αλμυρόν ὕδατος, καὶ δὴ καὶ τοὺς επιχωρίους πηγήν καί μητέρα τῆς θάλάττης C 215 ὀνομάζειν τὸν τόπον. Ποσειδώνιος δὲ φησι πόταμον τον Τίμαυον εκ των όρων φερόμενον καταπί-πτειν εἰς βερεθρον, εἶθ’ ὕπὺ 7ἧς όνεχθεντα περί εκατόν καί τριάκοντα σταδίους επί τῇ θαΧάττη την εκβοΧήν ποιεῖσθαι.
9.	Τῆ? δὲ τοῦ Διομήδους δυναστείας περί την θάλαττ αν τ αυτήν αι τε Αιομήδειοι νήσοι μαρτύρια καί τα περί Ααυνίους καί το ’Άργος το ''Ιππιον ιστορούμενα* περὶ ὧν εροϋμεν εφ’ ὅσον πρός ιστορίαν χρήσιμον, τα δε πολλὰ τῶν μνθενομενών ή κατεψευσμενών ἄλλως ἐᾶν δεῖ, οἷον τὰ περὶ Φαέθοντα καί τὰς Ἠλιάδας τὰς άπαιγειρονμίνας περί τον Ἠριδανὺν τον μηδαμού γης ὄντα, πλησίον δὲ τοῦ Πάδου Χεγόμενον, καί τὰς Ἠλεκτρίδας νήσους τὰς πρὸ τοῦ Πάδου καὶ μελεαγρίδας εν
1	ποτίμον, Xylander, for ποταμίου (as in 5. 4. 5 and 5.4.13); so most of the editors. 1 * 3 4
1	113 Bio. Livy 63) says u Carbo and his army were routed.”
* Strabo is now speaking of icrecess” in its most specific sense—the inmost recess in the general recess of the Adriatic.
3	The Timavi Fons (now the Tirnavo).
4	Now Arpino.	5 6. 3. 9
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which Gnaeus Carbo clashed to no effect with the Ciinbri.1 This region lias places that are naturally well-suited to gold-washing, and has also iron-works. And in the very recess of the Adriatic 2 there is also a temple of Diomedes that is worth recording, “ the Timavum ” ; for it has a harbour, and a magnificent precinct, and seven fountains of potable waters which immediately empty into the sea in one broad, deep rivei*.3 According to Polybius, all the fountains except one are of salt water, and, what is more, the natives call the place the source and mother of the sea. But Poseidonius says that a river, the Timavus, runs out of the mountains, falls down into a chasm, and then, after running underground about a hundred and thirty stadia, makes its exit near the sea.
9.	As for the dominion, of Diomedes in the neighbourhood of this sea, not only the “ Islands of Diomedes ” bear witness thereto, but also the historical accounts of the Daunii and Argos Hippium/ which I shall relate5 insofar as they may be historically useful; but I must disregard most of the mythical or false stories, as, for example, the stories of Phaethon, and of the Heliades that were changed into poplar-trees near the Eridanus (the Eridanus that exists nowhere on earth, although it is spoken of as near the Padus),6 7 and of the Electrides Islands that lie off the Padus/ and of the guinea-fowls on
6	Cp. the reference to the Attic Eridanus in 9. 1. 19.
7	In Hesiod {Ft. 199 [220], Rzach) Eridanus is the river-god on the banks of whose river were quantities of amber (“Electrum”). Later on, since amber was found at the mouth of the Ρο, the t( Amber (Electrides) Islands ” were placed there (see Pliny 3. 30). In Greek mythology Phaethon was thrown from the chariot of the Sun into Eridanus, and his sisters (the Heliades) who had yoked the chariot were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears into amber.
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αὐταῖς· οὐδὲ γὰρ τούτων οὐδὲν ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς τόποι?, τῷ δὲ Διομήὃει παρὰ τοῖς Ενετοῖς ἀπο-ΒεΒειημεναι τινὲς Ιστορούνται τιμαί· καὶ γὰρ θύεται λευκός ίππος αὐτῷ, καὶ δύο ἄλση τὺ μὲν Ἠρας Ἀργείας Βείκνυται, το δ’ ΆρτεμιΒος Αἰ-τωλίδος. προσμνθεύουσι δ’, ως εἰκος, τὺ ἐν τοῖς ἄλσεσι τούτοις ήμερονσθαι τα θηρία καί Χύκοις έΧάφονς σννα<γε\άζεσθαι, προσόντων δὲ τῶν ανθρώπων και καταψώντων άνεχεσθαι, τ α δὲ Βιωκόμενα ὑπο των κννων, ἐπειδὰν καταφύηη Βεΰρο, μηκέτι Βιώκεσθαι. φασι Βε τινα των πάνυ, γνωριζόμενου1 ώς εἴη φιΧεγγυος καὶ σκωπτόμενου ἐπὶ τούτῳ, παρατνχειν κννηγεταις Χύκον εν τοῖς Βικτύοις ἔχουσι ν* είπόντων Βε κατά παιΒιάν, ει εγγυάται τον Χύκον, ἐφ’ φτε τὰς ζημίας α ς εϊργασται ΒιαΧύσειν, άφήσειν αὐτὸν ἐκ τῶν Χίνων, όμοΧογήσαι* άφεθεντα Βε τον Χύκον ίππων ἀγέλην άπεΧάσαντα ακαυτηρίαστων ικανήν προσ-αγαγεΐν πρὸς τον τοῦ φιΧεγγύον σταθμόν' τον ὅ’ άποΧαβόντα την χάριν καυτηριάσαι τε τὰς ἔππους λὑκον, καὶ κΧηθηναι Χνκοφόρους, τάχει μᾶλλον ἣ κάΧΧει Βιαφερονσας' τοὺς δ’ἀπ’ εκείνον ΒιαΒεξαμενους τὁ τε καυτήρων φυΧάζαι και τοννομα τῷ γἐνει τῶν Ιππων, ἔθος δὲ ποίησαι θήΧειαν μή εζάΧΧοτριονν, ἵνα μεν ο ι παρά μόνοις το γνήσιον γένος, ενδόξου γενομένης ἐνθένδε ίππείας, νυνὶ δὲ, ώσπερ εφαμεν, πάσα εκΧεΧοιπεν
1	γνωρίζομενον, Kramer, for γνωριζόμενων 5 so the later editors. 1
1 Op. 1. 2. 15, on the addition of mythical elements.
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them; for not one of these things is in that region, either. It is an historical fact, however, that among the Heneti certain honours have been decreed to Diomedes ; and, indeed, a white horse is still sacrificed to him, and two precincts are still to be seen—one of them sacred to the Argive Hera and the other to the Aetolian Artemis. But some mythical elements, of course, have been added:1 namely, that in these sacred precincts the wild animals become tame, and deer herd with wolves, and they allow the people to approach and caress them, and any that are being pursued by dogs are no longer pursued when they have taken refuge here. And it is said that one of the prominent men, who was known for his fondness for giving bail for people and was twitted for this, fell in with some hunters who had a wolf in their nets, and, upon their saying in jest that if he would give bail for the wolf, and agree to settle all the damage the wolf should do, they would set the wolf free from the toils, he agreed to the proposal; and the wolf, when set free, drove off a considerable herd of unbranded horses and brought them to the steading of the man who was fond of giving bail; and the man who received the favour not only branded all the mares with a wolf, but also called them the “wolf-breed ”—mares exceptional for speed rather than beauty; and liis successors kept not only the brand but also the name for the breed of the horses, and made it a custom not to sell a inare to outsiders, in order that the genuine breed might remain in their family alone, since horses of that breed had become famous. But, at the present time, as I was saying,2 the practice of horse-breeding lias wholly disappeared.
2	§ 4 above.
VOL. ΤΙ.
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ἡ τοιαύτη ἄσκησις, μετὰ δὲ το Τιμανον ή των ’Ιστρίων ἐστὶ παραλία μέχρι» Πόλας, ἣ προσκειται τ τ) ’Ιταλία. μεταξύ δὲ φρούριον Τεργεστε, Άκυ-ληίας διἐχον εκατόν καί όγδοήκοντα σταδίους. ἡ δέ Πὁλα ἵδρυται μὲν εν κόλπω λιμενοεώεΐ, νησίδια ἔχοντι εΰορμα καί ενκαρπα* κτίσμα δ’ ἐστὶν ἀρχαῖον Κόλχων τῶν ἐπὶ τὴν Μήδειαν C 216 εκπεμφθέντων, Βιαμαρτοντων δὲ τῆς πράξεως καί καταγνοντων εαυτών φυγήν* τὁ κεν φυγάδων μὲν ένίσποι Γραικός (ὡς Καλλίμαχος εϊρηκεν), ἀτὰρ κείνων γλῶσσ’ όνόμηνε Πόλας· τὰ μὲν δὴ πέραν του Πάδου χωρία οι τε Ενετοί νεμονται καί οί1 μέχρι Πολας> υπέρ δὲ των Ἐνετὧν Κάρνοι και Κενομάνοι καί ΜεΒόακοι καί Χύμβροι^ ὧν οἱ μὲν πολέμιοι τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις υπήρξαν, Κενομάνοι δε καὶ Ενετοί συνεμάχουν καί προ της ’Αννίβα στρατείας, ήνίκα Βοίους καὶ Χνμβρους2 ἐπο-λέμουν, και μετά ταϋτα.
10.	Οἱ δ’ ἐντὸς τον Πάδου κατέχουσι μεν απασαν όσην έηκυκλούνται τα Άπέννινα ορη προς τα Ἀλπια μέχρι Γένουας καί των Χαβάτων. κατειχον δὲ Βὁἷοι καὶ Αίγυες καί Χενονες και Γαιζάται το πλέον των δὲ Βοίων έξελαθέντων, *
1	After σί Kramer inserts *1(Ττριοί; so the later editors.
2	For 2,νμβροι and 2νμβρου$ Corais reads 3,1ν<τουβροι and }Χνσούβρου$; and in § 12 following, for Ίϊύμβρων, ’Ινσούβρων; Meineke following. “νΙνσονβροι” tlie last word in § 10 following, seems to indicate that the “Symbri” are to be identified with the “ Insubri.” 1 2
1	See L 2. 39, where the quotation is more complete.
2	The “Symbri ” are here twice referred to, and once in
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After the Timavum comes the seaboard of the Istrii as far as Pola, which belongs to Italy. Between the Timavum and Pola lies the stronghold of Tergeste, at a distance of one hundred and eighty stadia from Aquileia. As for Pola, it is situated in a harbour-like gulf which has isles with good mooring-places and with fruitful soil; it was founded in early times by those Colehians who were sent forth in quest of Medea, but failed in their undertaking and thus condemned themselves to exile: “ which a Greek would call e the city of the exiles/ ” as Callimachus has said, “ but their tongue hath named it Polae.” 1 The Transpadane districts, then, are occupied both by the Heneti and by the peoples who extend as far as Pola; and, above the Heneti, by the Carni, the Cenomani, the Medoaci, and the Symbri;2 of these peoples, some were once enemies of the Romans, but the Cenomani and the Heneti used to help the Romans in their battles, not only before the campaign of Hannibal (I mean when the Romans were making war upon the Boii and the Symbri), but thereafter as well.
10.	But tlie Cispadane peoples occupy all that country which is encircled by the Apennine Mountains towards the Alps as far as Genua and Sabata.3 The greater part of the country used to be occupied by the Boii, Ligures, Senones, and Gaezatae; but since the Boii have been driven out, and since both
§ 12 following; but such a people is otherwise unknown. Two of the editors emend in each case to “Insubri.”
3	That is, the arc described by the Apennines, in their stretch from the region of Ariminum and Ancona as far as Genua and Vada Sabatorum (cp. 4. 6. 1, 5. 1. 3), together with the Ρο, enclose Gallia Cispadana.
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αφανισθεντων δὲ καὶ τῶν Γαιζατων καί Ζενόνων, λείπεται τὰ Λιγυστικα φυΧα καί των 'ΐωμαίων αί αποικίαν. τοῖς ὅ€ Ῥωμαίοις άναμέμικται καί το των Όμβρικών φυΧον, ἔστι δ’ ὔπου καὶ Τυρ-ρηνών' ταῦτα γὰρ ἄμφω τὰ ἔθνη πρὸ τῆ? τῶν " Ρωμαίων ἐπὶ πλέον αύξήσεως είχε τινα ττ ρος ἄλληλα περὶ πρωτείων άμιΧΧαν, καὶ μέσον ἔχοντα τὸν Τίβεριν πόταμον ραδίως επιδιεβαινον ἀλλήλοις. καὶ εἴ ττοὑ τινας εκστρατείας εποιοϋντο ἐπ’ άΧΧους1 οἱ έτεροι, καὶ τοῖς ετέροις ἔρις ἣν μὴ άποΧείπεσθαι της είς τούς αυτούς τόπους εξόδου* καί δη καί των Τυρρηνων στειΧάντων στρατών είς τούς περί τον ΙΙάδον βαρβάρους καί πρα~ ξαντών ευ, ταχὺ δε πάλιν εκπεσόντων διά την τρυφήν, έπεστράτευσαν οι έτεροι τοῖς εκβαΧοϋσιν* είτ εκ διαδοχής των τόπων άμφισβητοΰντες πολλὰ? τῶν κατοικιών τάς μεν Τυρρηνικὰς εποίησαν, τὰς δ’ Όμβρικάς, πΧείονς δε των Όμβρικών,2, ἐγγυτἐρω γὰρ ἦσαν. οἱ δὲ Ῥωμαῖοι, παραΧαβόντες καί πέμψαντες εποίκους ποΧΧα-χοΰ, συνεφυΧαξαν καί τα των προεποικησάντων γίνη, καί νυν Ῥωμαῖοι μὲν εἰσιν άπαντες, οὐδὲν ο ήττον "Όμβροι τε τινες Χέγονται καί Τυρρηνοί, καθάπερ ἙνετοΙ καὶ Λίγυες και Τνσουβροι,
11.	Πόλεις δ’ εἰσὶν εντός του TldSov και περί τον ΤΙάδον επιφανείς ΤΙΧακεντία μεν και Κρεμώνη, 1
1	άλλους (the reading of second liand in B.), for ἀλλἡλους; so the editors.
a The reading of the MSS. is ot ἐγγυτἐρω γάρ ἡ σαν, except that Β omits the oU Meineke, following Kramer, reads οι and omits γάρ.
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the Gaezatae and the Senones have been annihilated,1 only the Ligurian tribes and the Roman colonies are left. The Romans, however, have been intermingled with the stock of the Ombrici and also, in some places, with that of the Tyrrlieni;2 for both these tribes, before the general aggrandizement of the Romans, carried on a sort of competition with one another for the primacy, and since they had only the River Tiber between them could easily cross over against one another. And if, as I suppose, one of the two peoples went forth on a campaign against a third people, the other of the two conceived a contentious desire not to fail to make an expedition to the same places; and so, too, when the Tyrrheni had sent forth an army into the midst of the barbarians l'ound about the Padus and had fared well, and then on account of their luxurious living were quickly cast out again, the other of the two made an expedition against those who had cast them out; and then, in turns, disputing over the places, the two, in the case of many of the settlements, made some Tyrrhenian and some Oinbrican—the greater number, however, Oinbrican, for the Oinbrici were nearer. But the Romans, upon taking control and sending settlers to many places, helped to preserve also the stocks of the earlier settlers. And at the present time, although they are all Romans, they are none the less called, some ffOmbri/’ and some f 4 Tyrrheni,” as is the case with the Heneti, the Ligures, and the Insubri.
11.	There are some famous cities in Cispadana and in the neighbourhood of the Padus: first, Placentia and Cremona, which are very near each other and
1	See 5. 1. 6.	2 That is, the Etrusci.
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πλησιαίταται κατὰ μεσην που την χώραν, μεταξύ δὲ τούτων τε καὶ ’Αριμιν ου Πάρμα καὶ Μουτίνη καὶ Βονωνία πλησίον ἦδη Ύαουέννης, καὶ μικρὰ ποΧίσματα ἀνὰ μέσον τούτων, δι’ ὧν ἡ εἰς Ῥώμην ὁδὸς, Ἀγκαρα,·1 Ῥήγιον Λἐπιδον, Μακροὶ 1 2 Κάμποι, ὅπου πανήγυρις συντελεῖται κατ’ ἔτος, Κλάτερνα, Φὁρον Κορνήλιον* Φαουεντία δὲ καὶ3 217 Καισήνα πρός τῷ Χάπι4 ποταμφ καί τῷ Ῥου-βίκωνι ἦδη συνάπτονσι τω ’Αριμίνω. το δὲ Ἀρίμινον '* Ομβρων ἐστὶ κατοικία, καθάπερ και ἡ Ῥαοὑεννα* δἐδεκται δ’ εποίκους Ύωμαίους εκατερα. ἔχει δὲ τὺ Ἀρίμινον λιμένα καὶ ομώνυμον πόταμον· από Be Πλακεντίας εἰς Ἀρίμινον στάΒιοι χίΧιοι τριακόσιοι. υπέρ δὲ Πλακβντίας ἔπι μὲν τοὺς ὄρους τῆς Κοττίου γῆς Τίκινον εν τριάκοντα ἐξ μιΧίοις πόλις καὶ ομώνυμος ὁ παραρρέων ποταμός, συμβάΧΧων τω Πάδῳ, καὶ ΚΧαστίδιον καὶ Αερτών5 καὶ ΆκουαιστατιεΧΧαι μικρόν εν παροΒφ. ἡ δ’ εὺθεῖα είς'ΏκεΧον παρὰ τὸν Πάδον καὶ τὸν Αουρίαν ποταμόν, βαραθρώΒης ἡ πολ-λἥ, πΧείους και αΧΧους εχουσα ποταμούς, ων και τον
1	νΑγ«αρα, Meineke, for "Ακαρα.
s Μακροί, Xylander, for Νάκροι; so the later editors.
3	καί Καιςἡνα, Corais, for καί σῆνα ; so the later editors.
4	τφ Scfort, Meineke, for^Ioani.
6 Δερτώ^, Jones, for Αίθων (cp. Αςρτών Artemidorus in 8tefh. Byz. s.v.) ; other editors emend to Δἐρὅων. Ptole-iriaeus’ spelling is Δερτώνα (3. 1. 31).
1	Via Aemilia.
2	A prosperous market-town, which got its name from the
Maori Campi (“ Lean Plains ”), west of Mutina.
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are at about the centre of the country; and secondly— between these two and Ariminum—Parma, Mutina, and Bononia (once in Bononia you are near Ravenna), and also some small towns scattered between these three which also lie on the road1 to Rome— I mean Ancara, Regium Lepidum, Macri Campi2 where a public festival is held every year, Claterna, and Forum Comelium; and then, Faventia and Caesena, near the River Sapis and the Rubicon, where, at last, you are on the borders of Anminum.3 Anminum is a settlement of the Ombri, just as Ravenna is, although each of them has received Roman colonists. And Ariminum has a harbour and a river of like name.4 From Placentia to Ariminum the distance is one thousand three hundred stadia. Beyond Placentia, towards tlie boundaries of the land of Cottius, there lies, within a distance of thirty-six miles from Placentia, the city of Ticinum (and also the river of like name5 that flows past it and joins the Padus), and also, on a road which runs slightly to one side, there lie Clastidium, Derton 6 and Aquae Statiellae. But the direct road to Ocelum7 runs along the Padus and the River Durias, the greater part of it over ravines, since, besides these two, it has several other rivers to cross, among which is the
3	The Greek of this last clause is too concise to be accurate and clear, but the order of the words indicates that Strabo’s thought was correct. He thinks of the traveller as first reaching Faventia (which is some twenty miles from the Sapis); then Caesena, which is near (on) the Sapis ; then the Rubicon (which is not near Caesena, but some twenty miles away), which alone borders on the territory of Ariminum.
4	The Ariminus, now the Marecchia.
5	The Tieinus, now the Tessin.
6	Dertona, now Tortona.	7 Now Avigliana.
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Αρουεντίαν, μιΧίων icrrl περὶ εξήκοντα* ἐντεῦθεν δὲ ήδη τὰ Ἀλπια ορη και ή Κέλτικη.
Πρὸς δὲ τοῖς ὅρεσι τοῖς νπερκειμενοις τῆς Αούνης ἐστὶ πόλις Λοῦκα* ἔνιοι ὅὲ κωμηδὸν οἰκοῦσιν* εὐανδρεῖ δ’ 6/ιως ἡ χώρα καὶ τὰ στρατιωτικόν ἐντεῦθεν τὺ πλέον ἐστὶ καὶ τὺ τῶν ιππικών πλῆθος, ἐξ ὧν καὶ ἡ σύγκλητος Χαμβάνει τὴν σύνταξιν, ἔστι δὲ ἡ Δερτών 1 πόλις ἀξιόλογος κείμενη κατὰ μέσην τὴν ὁδὸν τὴν ἀπὸ Γένουας εἰς Πλακεντίαν, εκατέρας2 διέχουσα σταδίους τ ετρακοσίονς' κατα δὲ τ αυτήν την όδδν καί ’ ΑκοναιστατιέΧΧαι, ἀπὸ δὲ Πλακεντίας εἰς μὲν Ἀρίμινον εϊρηται' εἰς δὲ Ύαούενναν κατάπλους τῷ Πάδῳ δυεῖν ημερών καί νυκτών. πολὺ δὲ καὶ τῆς ἐντὸς τοῦ Πάδου κατείχετο ὑπο ὲλῶν, δι’ ών ’Αννίβας χαΧεπώς διήΧθε, προϊὼν ἐπὶ Τυρρηνίοιν* ἀλλ’ άνέψνξε τα πεδία ό Σκανρος διώρυγας πΧωτάς άπο τον Πάδου μέχρι Πάρμης άγων' κατ οι γαρ Πλακεντίαν ὁ Τρεβίας συμ-βάΧΧων τῷ Πάδςο καὶ ἔτι πρότερον άΧΧοι πΧείους πΧηρονσι πέραν τον μέτριου. οὐτος δὲ ὀ Ί,κανρός ἐστιν ό και τὴν ΑίμιΧίαν όδον στρώσας την δια
1	Δερτών, Jones, for Δἐὅων (see footnote 5, ρ. 326).
2	eKCLTtpas, Xylander, for Ικατἐρα; so the later editors.
1	It is hard to believe that Strabo wrote “ Dmentia ” here, for he has already properly placed the source of the Druentia beyond Oeelum (see 4. 6. 5 and the footnote). It is not unlikely that he wrote 4Curias’5 (i.e, Durias Major) instead, for the road in question not only crossed the Durias Minor, which it followed, but the Durias Major as well. Otherwise, lie is characterizing the road beyond Oeelum when he is supposed to be discussing merely the stretch from Ticinum to Oeelum.
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Druentia,1 a distance of about sixty miles.2 And this3 is where the Alps Mountains and Celtica4 begin.
Near those mountains which lie above Luna is a city, Luca, although some of the people here live only in villages; nevertheless tlie country lias a goodly store of men, and the greater part of the soldiery comes from here, and also the majority of those inen of equestrian rank from whom the Senate recruits its ranks.5 Derton is a considerable city, and it is situated about midway of the road which runs from Genua to Placentia, being four hundred stadia distant from each; and this is the road on which Aquae Statiellae is situated. Of the distance from Placentia to Ariminum I have already spoken ; there is also a voyage thence by the Padus down to Ravenna which takes two days and nights. Now a considerable part of Cispadana too used to be covered by marshes (through which Hannibal, on his advance against Tyrrhenia, passed only with difficulty); but Scaurus6 drained the plains by running navigable canals from the Padus as far as Parma; for near Placentia the Padus is joined by the Trebia, as also before that by several other rivers, and is thus made excessively full. This Scaurus is the man who constructed the Aemilian
2	Roman miles, of course. But the distance from Ticinum to Ocelum is about a hundred miles. Sixty miles is a close estimate for the distance from Ticinum to the Durias Major. Most of the editors, including Meineke, emend to *£ one hundred and sixty.”
3	Ocelum.	4 That is, Celtica proper,
6 Meineke suspects this whole sentence and relegates it
to the foot of the page.
6 M. Aemilius Scaurus, lived 103 to about 89 Bio.
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Πισῶν καὶ Λοὑνης μέχρι Χαβάτων, κἀντεῦθεν διὰ Δερτῶνος*1 ἄλλη δ’ ἐστὶν ΑΙμιΧία Βιαδεχο-μἐνη τὴν Φλαμινίαν. συνυπάτευσαν γὰρ ἀλλήλοις Μάρκος Λέπιδος καὶ Γαῖος ΦΧαμίνιος* καθελὁντες δὲ Αίγνας, 6 μὲν τὴν ΦΧαμινίαν εστρωσεν ἐκ Ῥώμης διὰ Τυρρηνών και τῆς Ὀμβρικῆς μέχρι τῶν περὶ Ἀρίμινον τόπων, ὁ δὲ τὴν ὲξἣς μέχρι Βονωνίας, κἀκεῖθεν εἰς ’ΑκνΧηίαν παρὰ τὰς ρίζας τὰς τῶν "ΑΧπεων ἐγκυκλούμενος τὰ ἕλη. ὅριον δὲ τῆ? χώρας ταύτης, ἣν ἐντὸς Κελτικήν καΧοΰ-μεν, προς τὴν λοιπὴν ’Ιταλίαν τό τε Ἀπἐννινον ορος το ὑπὲρ τῆς Τυρρηνίας άπεΜδεικτο καί ο ΑΙσις ποταμός, ὕστερον δὲ ὸ Ύονβίκων, εἰς τον Ἀδρίαν ἐκδιδὸντες άμφότεροι.
C 218	12. Τῆς δ’ αρετής των τόπων τεκμηριον η τ’
εὐανδρία καὶ τὰ μεγέθη τῶν πόλεων καὶ ὀ πλοῦτος, οἷ? πᾶσιν νπερβέβΧηνται την ἄλλην ’Ιταλίαν οι ταύτίβ Ῥωμαῖοι, καὶ γὰρ ἡ yεωpyovμέvη γῆ πολλούς και παντοίους εκφέρει καρπούς, καί αι νΧαι τοσαύτην ἔχουσι βάΧανον ὥστ’ ἐκ τῶν εντεύθεν ύοφορβίων ή Ῥώμη τρέφεται τὺ πλἐὰν. ἔστι δὲ και κε^χροφορος διαφεροντως διὰ τὴν εννΒριαν* τούτο δὲ Χιμον μέγιστὁν ἐστιν ακος* προς άπαντας yap καιρούς αέρων αντέχει, καὶ ούδέποτ επιΧεί-
1 Δερτ&νος, Jones, for Δίθωνος (see footnote 5, ρ, 326).
1 187 Bio.
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Way which runs through Pisa and Luna as far* as Sabata and thence through Derton; there is another Aemilian Way, however—I mean the one which succeeds the Flaminian. For Marcus Lepidus and Gaius Flaminius were consuls together1; and, upon subjugating the Ligures, the latter constructed the Flaminian Way 2 from Rome through Tyrrhenia and Ombrica as far as the regions of Ariminum, and the former the succeeding road that runs as far as Bononia, and from there, along the base of the Alps, thus encircling the marshes, to Aquileia. Now the boundary of all this country which we call Cisalpine Celtica—I mean the boundary between it and the remainder of Italy—was once designated by that part of the Apennine Mountains which is beyond Tyrrhenia, and also by the River Aesis, but later on by the Rubicon; both these rivers empty into the Adriatic.
12,	As for the excellence of the regions, it is evidenced by their goodly store of men, the size of the cities and their wealth, in all which respects the Romans in that part of the world have surpassed the rest of Italy. For not only does the tilled land bring forth fruits in large quantities and of all sorts, but tlie forests have acorns in such quantities that Rome is fed mainly on the herds of swine that come from there. And the yield of millet is also exceptional, since the soil is well-watered ; and millet is the greatest preventive of famine, since it withstands every unfavourable weather, and can never fail, even though there be
2 But from other accounts this Aemilian Way was built by Gains Flaminius the Elder in 220 Bio. (see Pauly-Wissowa, under “Flaminia Via,” p. 2493, and “ Maminina/’p. 2502).
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πειν δύναται, καν του ἄλλου σίτου ηένηται σπάνις. ε'χει δὲ καὶ πιττουρηεία θαυμαστά. τοῦ δ’ οἵνου πὸ πλῆθος μηνὑουσιν οἷ1 πίθοι· οἱ ξύλινοι γὰρ μείζους οίκων εἰσί* προσλαμβάνει δὲ πολὺ ἡ τῆς πίττης ευπορία προς το εύκώνητον. ερέαν δὲ την μεν μαΧακήν οι περί Μουτίνην τόποι καί τον Ί,κουΧτάνναν ποταμόν φέρουσι πολὺ πασών καλ-λίστην, την δὲ τραχεΐαν ή Αιγυστική καλ η των Χὑμβρων,1 2 3 ἐξ ἦς τὺ πλέον τὴς οικίας 3 τῶν Ίτα-λίωτῶν άμπέχεται, τὴν δὲ μέσην οι περί Πα-ταούιον, εξ ἦς οἱ τάπητες οι ποΧυτεΧεϊς καί ηαύσαποι καί τὺ τοιοντον είδος παν, ἀμφίμαλλὁν τε καὶ έτερόμαΧΧον. τὰ δὲ μέταΧΧα νυνὶ μὲν οὐχ ὁμοίϊος ενταύθα σπουδάζεται διά το ΧυσιτεΧέστερα ἴσως εἶναι τὰ ἐν τοῖς υπεραΧπίοις Κελτοῖς καὶ τῇ Ιβηρίᾳ, πρότερον δε εσπουδάζετο, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν OύερκέΧΧοις χρυσωρυχείου ἦν. κώμη δ’ ἐστι πλησίον Ικτουμοὑλων, καὶ ταύτης 4 κώμης, ἄμφω δ’ εἰσὶ περὶ Πλακεντίαν. αὕτη μὲν δὴ ἡ πρώτη μερὶς τῆς Τταλίας μέχρι δεῦρο περιωδεύσθω.
Π.
1. Αευτέρα δε λεγἑσθω ἡ AiC/υστική ἡ ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς Ἀττεννίνοις ορεσι, μεταξύ ιδρυμένη τής νυν Χεχθείσης Κέλτικης καὶ τὴς Ύυρρηνίας, οὐδὲν
1	οί before πίὅθ£, Meineke inserts ; so Mnller-Diibner.
2	On 'Ζυμβρων, see footnote 2, p. 322.
3	οικίας, the reading of all the MSS., Jones restores, for
obcerelasy the reading of Kramer, Corais, and Meineke.
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scarcity of every other grain. The country has wonderful pitch-works, also; and as for the wine, the quantity is indicated by the jars, for the wooden ones are larger than houses; and the good supply of the pitch helps much towards the excellent smearing the jars receive. As for wool, tlie soft kind is produced by the regions round Mutina and the River Scultenna (the finest wool of all); the coarse, by Liguria and the country of the Symbri, from which the greater part of the households of the Italiotes are clothed; and the medium, by the regions round Patavium, from which are made the expensive carpets and covers and everything of this kind that is woolly either on both sides or only on one. But as for the mines, at the present time they are not being worked here as seriously as before—perhaps on account of the fact that those in the country of the Transalpine Celti and in Iberia are more profitable1; formerly, however, they were seriously worked, for there was a gold mine at Vercelli too; Vercelli is a village near Ictumuli (this too a village), and both are near Placentia. So much, then, for my geographical description of the First Portion of Italy.
II
1.	Let us call the Second Portion that Liguria2 which is in the Apennines themselves, situated between that Celtica which I have just described and Tyrrlienia. It contains nothing worthy of detailed
1	See 4. 1. 13, 4. 2. 1, 4. 6. 7, and 3. 2. 8.
2	Literally, “Ligustica” (see 4. 6. 3, and 5. 1. 1). 4
4	τῆς, after ταότ^ς, Corais omits ; so the later editors.
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ἔχουσα περιηγήσεως ἄξιον, πλὴν ὅτι κωμηδὸν ζῶσι, τραχειαν γῆν ὰροῦντες καὶ σκάπτοντες, μᾶλλον δὲ Χατομοΰντες, ως φησι, Ποσειδώνιος. Τρίτοι δ’ εἰσὶ συνεχείς τούτος οι Τυρρηνοί, τα πεδία ἔχοντες τὰ μἐχρι τοῦ ποταμού τοῦ Τιβἑρι-δος, κΧνζομενοι τὰ μὲν πρὸς ἔα) μάλιστα μἐρη τῷ ποταμφ μἐχρι τῆς έκβοΧής αὐτοῖς κατὰ δὲ θάτερα τῷ Τυρρηνικῷ καὶ 2αρ8ῴῳ πελάγει. ἡεῖ δὲ ἐκ τῶν ' Κπ εν νιν ων ὁρῶν ὁ Τίβερις, πΧηρούται δ’ ἐκ πολλών ποταμών, μέρος μέν τι δι* αὐτῆς φερό-μενος τῆς Τυρρηνίας, τὺ δ’ ἐφεξῆς Βιορίζων ἀπ’ αὐτῆς πρώτον μὲν τὴν Ὀμβρικήν, εἶτα τοὺς %αβί-νονς καί Κατίνονς τοὺς πρὸς τῇ Ῥώμη μἐχρι τἧς παραλίας· παραβεβΧηνται Be πως τω ποταμφ μὲν και τοῖς Τυρρηνοῖς κατὰ πλάτος, ἀλλήλοις δὲ C 219 κατὰ μήκος* άνεχουσι δὲ πρός τὰ Ἀπὲννινα ὄρη τὰ πΧησιάξοντα τῷ Ἀδρία πρώτοι μὲν οἱ Ὀμβρι-κοί, μετὰ δὲ τούτους Χαβῖνοι, τεΧευταΐοι δ’ οἱ τὴν Λατίνην ἔχοντες, ἀρξάμενοι Πάντες ἀπὸ τοῦ πόταμον. ἡ μὲν οὐν των Κατινών χώρα μεταξύ κειται τής τε ἀπὺ τῶν Ὠστίων παραλίας μέχρι πόλεως Σινοεσσης καὶ τῆς Χαβίνης (τα δ’ Ὀστιά ἐστιν ἐπίνειον τῆς Ῥώμης, εἰ? δ έκΒίΒωσιν ὁ Τίβερις παρ’ αυτήν ρυείς), εκτείνεται δὲ επὶ μήκος μέχρι τής Καμπανίας καί των Χαυνιτικών ορών· ἡ δέ Σαβίνη μεταξύ των Κατινών κειται καί των Ὀμβρικῶν, εκτείνεται Be καί αυτή προς τα Έ,αυ-νιτικά ορη, καὶ μᾶλλον συνάπτει τοῖς Ἀπεννίνοις τοῖς κατὰ Oύηστίνονς τε καί Πελίγνους καὶ 1
1	Umbria.
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description except that the people live only in villages, plowing and digging rough land, or rather, as Poseidonius says, quarrying stones. The Third Portion is contiguous to the Second—I mean the country of the Tyrrheni, who hold the plains that extend as far as the River Tiber and whose country is washed, on its eastern side (generally speaking), by the river as far as its mouth, and on the other side by the Tyrrhenian and Sardinian Sea. But the Tiber flows from the Apennine Mountains, and is fed by many rivers; for a part of its course it runs through Tyrrlienia itself, and in its course thereafter separates from Tyrrhenia, first, Ombrica,1 then, the country of the Sabini and also that part of Latium which is near Rome and extends as far as the coastline. These three latter lie approximately parallel to the river and Tyrrhenia in their breadth and also to one another in their length; and they reach up to those parts of the Apennine Mountains which closely appi-oach the Adriatic, in this order: first, Ombrica, then, after Ombrica, the country of the Sabini, and, last, Latium,—all of them beginning at the river. Now the country of the Latini lies between the coastline that stretches from Ostia as far as the city of Sinuessa and the country of the Sabini (Ostia is the port-town of the Roman navy— the port into which the Tiber, after flowing past Rome, empties), although it extends lengthwise as far as Campania and the mountains of the Samnitae. But the country of the Sabini lies between that of the Latini and that of the Ombrici, although it too extends to the mountains of the Samnitae, or rather it joins that part of the Apennines which is in the country of the Vestini, the Peligni, and the
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Μαρσοὑς* οἱ δ’ Όμβρικοϊ μέσοι μὲν κεινται τῆς τε %αβίνης καί τῆς Ύυρρηνίας, μέχρι δ’ Άριμίνον καὶ Ῥαουἐννης προίασιν 1 ύπερβάΧΧοντες τὰ ὄρη. Τυρρηνοὶ δὲ παύονται υπ’ αὐτοῖς τοῖς ὰρεσι τοῖς περικΧείουσιν εκ τῆς Αιγυστικής εἰς τον ’Α δρίον, ἀπὸ τῆς οικείας άρξάμενοι θαλάττης καὶ τοῦ Τιβέριδος. τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα δὲ διέξιμεν, ἀπ’ αυτών τούτων άρξάμενοι.
2.	Οἱ Τυρρηνοὶ τοίνυν παρὰ τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις Έτρουσκοι καὶ Τοῦσκοι προσαγορεύονται, οι ὃ’ Ἕλληνες οὕτως ώνόμασαν αὐτοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ Τυρ-ρηνοΰ του 'Άτνος, ὦς φασι, του στείλαντος ἐκ Λυδίας ἐποίκους δεῦρο, ἐπὶ γὰρ Χιμοΰ καὶ αφορίας 6 Ἀτυς, εἷς τῶν απογόνων Ἠρακλέους καὶ Ὀμφάληε, δυεῖν παίδων ὄντων, κΧήρψ Λυδὺν μὲν κατέσχε, τῷ δὲ Τυρρηνῷ τὸν πλείω συστήσας λαὺν ἐξἐστειλεν. ἐλθὼν δβ τήν τε χώραν ἀφ’ ὲαυτοῦ Τυρρηνίαν έκάΧεσε, καὶ δώδεκα πόλεις εκτισενί οΐκίστην επιστήσας Ύάρκωνα, ἀφ’ οὖ Ταρκυνία ἡ πόλις, ον διὰ τὴν ἐκ παίδων σύνεσιν ποΧιον γεγεννησθαι μυθεύουσι. τότε μὲν οὐν ὑφ’ ἐνὶ ήγεμόνι ταττόμενοι μέγα ϊσχυον, χρόνοις δ’ ύστερον διάλυθήναι το σύστημα είκος και κατά πόΧεις διασπασθήναι βία των πΧησιοχώρων εϊξαν-τας* οὐ γὰρ αν χώραν εύδαίμονα αφέντες τη θαλάτ-τῃ κατὰ Χηστείαν επέθεντο, ἄλλοι πρὸς άΧΧα τραπόμενοι πελάγη, ἐττεί, ἔπου γε συμπνεύσαιεν,
1 ττροίααιν, Corais, for προτί'ασιν ; so the later editors. 1 2 3
1	Cp. 5. 4. 2.
2	The Tyrrhenian Sea.
3	The Greek spelling is “ Tarkunia.”
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Marsi.1 And the country of the Ombrici lies between the country of the Sabini and Tyrrlienia, although it extends over the mountains as far as Ariminum and Kaverina. And Tyrrhenia, beginning at its proper sea2 and the Tiber, ceases at the very foot of those mountains which enclose it from Liguria to tile Adriatic. I shall treat the several parts, however, in detail, beginning with the Tyrrheni themselves.
2.	The Tyrrheni, then, are called among the Romans “Etrusci ” and "Tusci.” The Greeks, however, so the story goes, named them thus after Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys, who sent forth colonists hither from Lydia: At a time of famine and dearth of crops, Atys, one of the descendants of Heracles and Omphale, having only two children, by a casting of lots detained one of them, Lydus, and, assembling the greater part of the people with the other, Tyrrhenus, sent them forth. And when Tyrrhenus came, he not only called the country Tyrrhenia aftex* himself, but also put Tarco in charge as coloniser,” and founded twelve cities; Tarco, I say, after whom the city of Tarquinia8 is named, who, on account of his sagacity from boyhood, is said by the myth-tellers to have been bom with grey hair. Now at first the Tyrrheni, since they were subject to the orders of only one ruler, were very strong, but in later times, it is reasonable to suppose, their united government was dissolved, and the Tyrrheni, yielding to the violence of their neighbours, were broken up into separate cities; for otherwise they would not have given up a happy land and taken to the sea as pirates, different bands turning to different parts of the high seas; indeed, in all cases where they acted in concert, they were able,
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ικανοί ἦσαν ούκ άμννασθαι μόνον τούς επιχειρούν-τας αὐτοῖς,1 ἀλλὰ καί ἀντεπιχειρεϊν καί μακράς στρατείας ποιεΐσθαι. μετὰ δὲ τὴν τῆς 'Ρώμης κτίσιν Δημάρατος άφικνεϊταιλαόν ἄγων ἐκ Κόρινθόν, και δεξαμενών αὐτὸν Ταρκυνιτῶν γέννα Αουκονμωνα ἐξ επιχώριας γυναίκας. γενόμενος δὲ Ἀγ/νῳ Μαρκίᾳ,1 2 τῷ βασιλέϊ τῶν Ῥωμαίων, φίλος έβασιΧευσεν οντος, καὶ μετωνομάσθη Λεύ-220 κιος Ταρκύνιος ΙΙρίσκος, ἐκὁσμησε δ’ οὐν τὴν Τυρρηνίαν καί αντος καί δ πατὴρ πρότερον, δ μεν ευπορία δημιουργών τῶν συνακολούθησαν των οἴκοθεν, ὁ δὲ ταῖς ἐκ τῆς Ῥώμης άφορμαις. λέγεται δὲ καὶ ὁ θριαμβικός κόσμος καί ύπατικος και άπΧως δ των αρχόντων εκ Ύαρκυνίων δεύρο μετε-νεχθήναι καί ράβδοι και πελἐκεις καὶ σάλπιγγες και Ιεροποιίαι καὶ μαντική καί μουσική οση δημοσία χρώνται Ῥωμαῖοι, τούτου δ’ υ/ὺς ἦν ὁ δεύτερος Ταρκὑνιον, ὁ Ί,ονπερβος, ὅσπερ καὶ τελευταῖος βασιΧενσας εξέπεσε. ΤΙορσίνας δ*, δ των Κ Χον-σίνων βασίΧεύς, πόλεως Τυρρηνίδος, κατάηειν αυτόν έπιχειρήσας δι οπλών, οὐχ οἷός τε ἣν, καταΧνσάμενος την εχθραν άπήΧθε φίΧος μετά τιμής καί δωρεων μεγάλων.
3.	Περὶ μὲν τῆς επιφάνειας των Τνρρηνων ταϋτα καί ἔτι τὰ τοῖς Καιρετανοϊς πραχθέντα* και γὰρ τοὺς ὲλὁντας τὴν Ῥώμην Γαλάτας κατεποΧεμησαν,
1 αότοῖς, Xylander, for abrovs; so tlxe later editors.
a Μαρκίφ, Corais, for Μάρκφ; so the later editors.
1	Bemaratus became the ruler of the city (8. 6. 20).
2	In the legendary history of Rome, Lucumo was made king by the Senate and people in 615 Β. α
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not only to defend themselves against those who attacked them, but also to attack in turn and to make long expeditions. But it was after the founding of Rome that Deinaratus arrived, bringing with him a host of people from Corinth; and, since he was received by the Tarquinians,1 he married a native woman, by whom he begot Lucumo. And since Lucumo had proved a friend to Ancus Marcius, the king of the Romans, he was made king,2 and his name was changed to Lucius Tarquinius Priscus. Be that as it may, he too adorned Tyrrlienia, as his father had done before him—the father by means of the goodly supply of artisans who had accompanied him from home and the son by means of the resources supplied by Rome. It is further said that the triumphal, and consular, adornment, and, in a word, that of all the rulers, was transferred to Rome from Tarquinii,3 as also fasces, axes, trumpets, sacrificial rites, divination, and all music publicly used by the Romans. This Tarquinius was the father of the second Tarquinius, the α Superbus,” who was the last of the kings and was banished.4 Poi‘sinas, the king of Clusiurn,5 a Tyrrhenian city, undertook to restore him to the throne by force of arms, but was unable to do so, although he broke up the personal enmity against himself and departed as friend, along with honour and large gifts.
3.	Thus much for the lustre of the Tyrrheni. And still to be recorded are the achievements of the Caeretani:0 they defeated in war those Galatae who
3	The same as {(Tarquinia,” 5. 2. 2.
4	509 Bio.	5 Now Chiusi.
6 Their city was Caere, one of the twelve founded by Tyrrhenus.
2 2
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άπιοϋσιν ἐπιθὑμενοι κατὰ Χαβίνονς, καὶ α παρ' έκόντων εΧαβον Ῥωμαίων ἐκεῖνοι Χάφυρα άκοντας ἀφείλοντο* πρὸς δὲ τούτοις τοὺς καταφυγόντας παρ’ αυτούς εκ της Ῥώμη9 έσωσαν καὶ τὺ αθάνατον πῦρ καὶ τὰς τῆς Ἑστία? ιερείας. οἱ μὲν οὖν Ῥωμαῖοι διὰ τοὺς τότε φαύΧως διοικούντας την πόλιν οὐχ ίκανως άπ ο μνήμην ευ σ αι την χάριν αὐτοῖς δοκοΰσι' πολιτείαν γὰρ δὸντες οὐκ ανέγραψαν εἰς τοὺς ποΧίτας, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς άΧΧους τούς μη μετέχοντας της Ισονομίας είς τὰς δὲλτους ἐξώ-ριζον τὰς Καιρετανῶν. παρά δὲ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ευδοκίμησεν ἡ πόλις αὕτη δια τε ανδρείαν καί δικαιοσύνην* τῶν τε γὰρ Χηστηρίων άπέσχετο, καίπερ δυναμένη πλεῖστον, καὶ Πυθοῖ τὸν Ἀγυλ-Χαίων καΧούμεΡον άνέθηκε θησαυρόν. Ἀγυλλα 7<ζρ ώνομάξετο το πρότερον ἡ νῦν Καφέα, και Χέγεται ΤΙεΧασγών κτίσμα των εκ ©ετταΧίας σφιγμένων· τῶν δὲ Λυδῶν οἷπερ Τυρρηνοὶ μετωνο-μάσθησαν, έπιστρατευσάντων τοῖς ΆγυΧΧαίοις, προσιὼν τῷ τείχει τις επυνθάνετο τουνομα της πόλεως, τῶν δ’ ἀπὸ τοῦ τείχους Θετταλῶν τινος ἀντὶ τοῦ άποκρίνασθαι προσαγορευσαντος αυτόν χαῖρε, δεξάμενοι τον οΙωνον οι Τυρρηνοι τούτον άΧοϋσαν την πόλιν μετωνόμασαν, ή δὲ οὕτω Χαμπρά καί επιφανής πόλις νῦν ἔχνη σώζει μόνον, 1 2 3
1	390 Bio.
2	That is, the right of suffrage, suffragiL
3	Roman citizens themselves, when disfranchised by the
censor, were enrolled in the Tabulae Caeritum, and hence the odium.	* Delphi.	5 See 9. 3. 8.
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had captured Rome,1 having attacked them when they were in the country of the Sabini on their way back, and also took away as booty from the Galatae, against their will, what the Romans had willingly given them; in addition to this, they saved all who filed to them for refuge from Rome, and the immortal fire, and the priestesses of Vesta, The Romans, it is true, on account of the bad managers which the city had at the time, do not seem to have remembered the favour of the Caeretani with sufficient gratitude, for, although they gave them the right of citizenship, they did not enroll them among the citizens, and even used to relegate all others who had no share in the equal right2 to ffthe Tablets of the Caeretani.” 3 Among the Greeks, however, this city was in good repute both for bravery and for righteousness; for it not only abstained from all piracy, although particularly well fitted therefor, but also set up at Pytho4 what is called “the treasury5 of the Agyllaei ”; for what is now Caerea6 was formerly called Agylla, and is said to have been founded by Pelasgi who had come from Thessaly. But when those Lydians whose name was changed to Tyrrlieni marched against the Agyllaei, one of them approached the wall and inquired what the name of the city was, and when one of the Thessalians on the wall, instead of replying to the inquiry, saluted him with a “ Chaere,” 7 the Tyrrlieni accepted the omen, and, on capturing the city, changed its name accordingly. But the city, once so splendid and illustrious, now preserves mere traces of its former self; and the hot springs near by, which are called Caeretanian
6	The proper Latin spelling was “ Caere.”
7	The regular Greek word of salutation.
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εὐανδρεῖ δ’ αὐτῆς μᾶλλον τὰ πλησίον θερμά, α καλουσι Καιρετανά, διὰ τοὺς φοιτώντας θεραπείας χάριν.
4.	Τοὺς δὲ Πελασγούς, ὅτι μεν άρχαΐόν τι φΰΧον κατά τὴν ΕλΧάδα πάσαν έπεπόΧασε1 και μάλιστα παρά τοῖς ΑίοΧευσι τοῖς κατὰ Θετταλίαν, 221 όμοΧογούσιν άπαντες σχεδὸν τι. νομίζειν δε φη-σιν Ἕφορος τὺ ανέκαθεν Ἀρκάδας όντας εΧέσθαι στρατιωτικόν βίον, εἰς δὲ την αυτήν αγωγήν προ-τρέποντας πολλοὺς άπασι του ονόματος μεταδοῦ-ναι καὶ πολλὴν επιφά,νειαν κτήσασθαι και παρά τοῖς ἝλΧησι καὶ παρά τοῖς άΧΧοις, παρ’ οσους ποτέ σφιγμένοι τετυχήκασι. και γὰρ τῆς Κρὴτης έποικοι γεγόνασιν, ως φησιν Ὅμηρος* λέγει γοὐν Ὀδυσσεὺς πρὸς Πηνελόπην*
άΧΧη δ’ ἄλλων γλώσσα μεμιγμένη* εν μεν ’Αχαιοί,
εν δ’ ἘτεόΚρητες μεγαλήτορες, εν Be ΚύΒωνες,
Αωριέες τε τριχάϊκες, Βιοί τε Πελασγοί.
(0ἅ. 19. 175)
και τὺ Πελασγικόν *Άργος ἡ Θετταλία λέγεται, το μεταξὺ τῶν εκβολών του Πηνειού καὶ των Θερμοπυλών εως τής ορεινής τής κατά Πίνδον, Βιά το έπάρξαι των τόπων τούτων τούς ΤΙεΧασγούς. τον τε Αία τον ΑωΒωναΐον αυτός ό ποιητής ονομάζει Πελασγικόν*
Ζεῦ ἄνα, ΑωΒωναΐε, Πελασγικέ.
(Λ. 16. 233)
πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ τὰ Ηπειρωτικά ἔθνη Πελασγικά
34*
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Springs,1 have a greater population than it has —because of those who visit the Springs for the cure.2
4.	As for the Pelasgi, almost all agree, in the first place, that some ancient tribe of that name spread throughout the whole of Greece, and particularly among the Aeolians of Thessaly. Again, Ephorus says that he is of the opinion that, since they were originally Λτοβάίηηβ, they chose a military life, and that, in converting many peoples to the same mode of life, they imparted their name to all, and thus acquired great glory, not only among the Greeks, but also among all other peoples whithersoever they had chanced3 to come. For example, they prove to have been colonisers of Crete, as Homer says; at any rate, Odysseus says to Penelope: “But one tongue with others is mixed; there4 dwell Achaeans, there Cretans of the old stock, proud of heart, there Cydonians, and Dorians too, of waving plumes, and goodly Pelasgians.” And Thessaly is called “the Pelasgian Argos ” (I mean that part of it which lies between the outlets of the Peneius River and Thermopylae as far as the mountainous country of Pindus), on account of the fact that the Pelasgi extended their rule over these regions. Further, the Dodonaean Zeus is by the poet himself named “ Pelasgian ” : “ O Lord Zeus, Dodonaean, Pelasgian.” And many have called also the tribes of Epirus
1	Now, apparently, Bagni del Sasso, 2 Cp. 5. 2. 9.
3	Cp. “ Pelargi,” p. 347.	4 Crete.
1	For ἐπεπάλασε, Meineke, following E (which also reads Πελασγοί, φυλον ἀρχαῖον κα\ κο,τα, τἡν ‘Ελλάδα πἀσαν), reads ἐπιπολάσαν»
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είρήκασιν, ως καί μέχρι Sed ρ ο επαρξάντων Πελασγούς τε πολλοὺς καί τῶν ηρώων ονόματα1 καΧέ~ σαντες, οἱ ὕστερον ἀπ’ εκείνων πολλὰ τῶν εθνών επώνυμα πεποιηκασι9 καλ yap την Αέσβον Πελα-σγίαν εΐρήκασι, καί τοΐς ἐν τῇ Τρωάδι Κίλιξιν ''Ομηρος εϊρηκε τούς ομόρους Πελασγούς·
Τππόθοος δ’ ἄγε φῦλα Πελασγών εγχεσιμώρων, τῶν, οἳ Αάρισαν εριβώΧακα ναιετάασκον.
(17. 2. 840)
τῷ δ’ Ἕφὁρῳ τοῦ2 ἐξ ’Αρκαδίας είναι το φῦλον τούτο ηρξεν Ησίοδσς. φησὶ γάρ*
υὶεῖς ἐξεγένοντο Ανκάονος άντιθέοιο, ον ποτε τίκτε Πελασγος.
(ίοι. incert)
ΑΙσχυΧος δ’ ἐκ τοῦ περὶ Μυκήνας 'Άργους φησϊν εν Ίκέτισιν η 3 Ααναΐσι το γένος αυτών. καὶ τὴν Πελοπόννησον δὲ Πελασγίαν φησϊν Ἕφσρος κλή-θῆναι, καὶ Εὐριπίδης δ’ ἐν Ἀρχελάῳ φησϊν ὅτι
Ααναος ό πεντήκοντα θυγατέρων πατήρ ἐλθων ἐς νΑργος φκησ 4 Ινάχου πόλιν,
1	For ονόματα, Groskurd reads ονομαστ Ι; Meineke, όνομα.
2	του, Corais, following no, for τό (ΑΒί), (Ct); so the later editors.
3	For ἡ, Meineke reads καί.
4	The reading of the MSB. is φκησιν (Muller-Biibner, iwi.
Far. Leaf.). All the editors since Xylander, except Corais and Du Theil (who read φκησβν), read ψκισ\ Jones reads ψ κη σ'.___________________________________________
1 Hippofchoxis was the son of “Lethus Pelasgus ” {Iliad 2. 843, and 17. 288). In 13. 3. 2 Strabo takes Homer, in the passage above quoted, to mean Larisa Phryconis, the “ Larisa near Cyme,’7 which latter is now Lamurtkeui. On 4 £ Larisa Phryconis,,J see 9. 5. 19.
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“ Pelasgian/’ because in their opinion the Pelasgi extended their rule even as far as that. And, further, because many of the heroes were called “ Pelasgi ” by name, the people of later times have, from those heroes, applied the naine to many of the tribes; for example, they have called the island of Lesbos Cf Pelasgia/’ and Homer has called “ Pelasgi ” the people that were neighbours to those Cilicians who lived in the Troad: ee And Hippothous led the tribes of spear-fighting Pelasgi, those Pelasgi who inhabited deep-soiled Larissa.” 1 But Ephorus’ authority for the statement that this race originated in Arcadia was Hesiod; for Hesiod says : “ And sons were born of god-like Lycaon, who, on a time, was begotten by Pelasgus.” Again, Aeschylus, in his Suppliants,2 or else his Danaan Women/ says that the race of the Pelasgi originated in that Argos which is round about Mycenae.4 And the Peloponnesus too, according to Ephorus, was called “ Pelasgia.”5 And Euripides too, in his Archelaus,6 says: “ Danaus, the father of fifty daughters, on coming into Argos,7 took up his abode in the city of Inachus,8 and
2	Eikdides 16 ff. and 250 ff.
3	The Danaan Women (.Danaides) is no longer extant.
4	That is, the district of Argos, in which Mycenae as well as the city of Argos were situated (see 8. 6. 5-10).
5	The Peloponnesus was called “Argos” as well as “Pelasgia” (8. β. 5).
6	The Archelaus is no longer extant.
7	Again the district of Argos, elsewhere (8. 6. 8) called “ Argeia.”
8	The ‘ ‘ city of Inachus ”—so called from Inachus, the first king of Argos—was the city of Argos. By a slight change in the Greek most of the editors (see note 4 on opposite page) emend “took up his abode in ” to “ founded,” presumably on the ground that Strabo later says “Danaus founded the acropolis” (Argos) “of the Argives” (8. 6. 9).
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Πελασγιώτας δ’ ὼνομασμἐνους τ ο πρὶν
Λαναοὺς καλεῖσθαι νόμον ἔθηκ’ ἀν’ Έλλαδα.
(Λ\ 228, Nauck)
Ἀντικλείδης δὲ πρώτους φησ\ν αυτούς τα περὶ Αήμνον καί νΙμβρον κτίσαι, και δὴ τούτων τινας καί μετά Τυρρηνοῦ Ἀτυος εἰ? τὴν ’Ιταλίαν συνᾶ-ραι. καὶ οἱ τὴνἈτθίδα συγγρἀγαντες ίστορουσι περὶ τῶν Πελασγών, ώς καὶ Ἀθήνησι ηενομενων τῶν Πελασγών,·1 διὰ δὲ τὺ πλανήτας είναι καλ δίκην όρνεων έπιφοιτάν ἐφ’ οὺς ἔτυχε τόπους Πελαργούς ὑπὸ τῶν Αττικών κληθήναι.
C 222	5. Τῆς δὲ Τυρρηνίας μήκος μεν τὺ μεηιστον ειναί
φασι την παραλίαν άπο Αούνης μἐχρι Ώστίων δισχιλίων που καί πεντακοσίων σταδίων, πλάτος δὲ τοῦ ἡμίσους ελαττον το προς τοῖς ορεσιν. εἰς μὲν οὖν Πίσας ἀπὸ Αούνης πλείους των τετρακο-σίων σταδίων είσίν, εντεύθεν δ’ εἰς Ούολατερρας διακόσιοι οηδοηκοντα, πάλιν δ’ ενθένδε εις Ποπλώ-νιον διακόσιοι εβδομηκοντα, ἐκ δὲ Ποπλωνίου εἰς Κόσαν ἐγγὺς οκτακόσιοι, οι δε εξακόσιοι φασι. Πολύβιος δ’ οὐκ 1 2 εἶναι τοὺς πάντας γιλίους τρία-
1	Meineke relegates the second των Πε\ασγ«ν to the foot of the page, perhaps rightly.
2	Kramer inserts εδ after ou/c; so MUller-Dubner. Meineke emends είναι to εδ καί, perhaps rightly.
1	Androtion, Philochorus, and others; only fragments of their works remain.
2	“ Atthis” was the old name of Attica, from Atthis, the daughter of the mythical king Cranaus (Cp* 9. 1. 18).
* Cp. 9. 1. 18 and 9. 2. 3.
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throughout Greece he laid down a law that all people hitherto named Pelasgians were to be called Danaans.” And again, Anticleides says that they were the first to settle the regions round about Lemnos and Imbros, and indeed that some of these sailed away to Italy with Tyrrlienus the son of Atys. And the compilers1 of the histories of The Land of Attkis2 give accounts of tlie Pelasgi, believing that the Pelasgi were in fact at Athens too,3 although the Pelasgi were by the Attic people called “ Pelargi,” 4 the compilers add, because they were wanderers and, like birds, resorted to those places whither chance led them.5
5.	They say that the maximum length of Tyr-rbenia—the coastline from Luna as far as Ostia—is about two thousand five hundred stadia, and its breadth (I mean its breadth near the mountains6) less than half its length. Now from Luna to Pisa the distance is more than four hundred stadia; and thence to Volaterrae, two hundred and eighty; and again, from here to Poplonium, two hundred and seventy; and from Poplonium to Cosa,7 nearly eight hundred, though some say six hundred. Polybius, however, says the total number of stadia8 is not so
4	Literally, “Storks.”
5	Cp. 9. 1. 18, where Strabo refers to the Pelasgi as having “sojourned” at Athens.
e “Near the mountains” is very indefinite, but in § 9 following Strabo applies the same phrase to the city of Arrctium, adding that this city “is farthest of all in the interior.” In the present passage, therefore, he clearly means that the line of greatest breadth runs to the Apennines near Arretium—which is correct.
7	Often called “Gossa” ; so in § 8 following.
8	From Luna to Cosa.
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κοσίους τριάκοντα λέγει. τούτων δ' ἡ μὲν Κούνα πόλις ἐστὶ καὶ λιμὴν, καλοΰσι δ’ οἱf/Ελληνες 2ελή~ νης λιμένα καὶ πόλιν, ἡ μὲν οὐν πόλις οὐ μεγάλη, ὁ δὲ λιμὴν μέγιστος τε καὶ κάλλιστος» ἐν αντφ περιέχων πλείους 'λιμένας, ά<γχιβαθεΐς πάντας, οἷον ἂν γένοιτο ορμητηρίου θαλαττοκρατησάντων ανθρώπων τοσαύτης μὲν θαλάττης, τοσοῦτον δὲ χρόνον. περικλείεται δ’ ὁ λιμὴν οpea ι ν νψηλοΐς, ἀφ’ ών τὰ πελάγη κατοπτεύεται καί ή Ίί,αρΒώ και τής ή ωνος εκατέρωθεν πολύ μέρος. μέταλλα δὲ λίθον λευκόν τε και ποικίλου γλανκίζοντος το-σαυτά τ’ ἐστὶ καὶ τηλικαντα, μονολίθονς εκΒι-δόντα πλάκας καί στύλους, ώστε τὰ πλεῖστα τῶν εκπρεπών έργων τῶν ἐν τῇ Ῥώμη καὶ ταῖς άλλαις πόλεσιν εντεύθεν ἔχειν την χορηγίαν καί γάρ ενεξάγωγός ἐστιν ἡ λίθος, των μετάλλων νπερκει-μένων της θαλάττης πλησίον, εκ 8έ τής θαλάττης * * § *
1	Strabo postpones bis estimates of the remaining distances
(Cosa-Gravisci-Purgi-Ostia), totalling (about) 740 stadia, to
§ 8 following. Following Groskurd, Meineke unwarrantedly indicates a lacuna in the text immediately after “some say six hundred,” thinking Strabo must have added at that point the distance from Cosa to Ostia. Thus he makes the figures of Polybius (whose original statement, unfortunately, is now lost) apply to the entire distance from Luna to Ostia. But by measurement on Kiepert’s wall-map of Ancient Italy, 1330 stadia proves to be a very close estimate for the distance, along the coastal-road?* from Luna to Cosa.
2	That is, **Harbour of the Moon” (“Moon-Harbour”). Op. “Harbour of Menestheus” (3. 1. 9) and “Harbour of Monoeeus ” (4. 6. 3), each phrase meaning the city as well as the harboui*. The Gulf of Spezia (its dimensions are seven miles by three) is one of the finest harbours in the world. It is the chief station of the Italian navy, and has at its head a dockyard and arsenal,
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much as one thousand three hundred and thirty.1 Of these, take first Luna; it is a city and also a harbour, and the Greeks call the city as well as the harbour “ Harbour of Selene.” 2 The city, indeed, is not large, but the harbour is both very-large and very beautiful, since it includes within itself several harbours, all of them deep up to the very shore,—just such a place as would naturally become the naval base of a people who were masters of so great a sea for so long a time. And the harbour is shut in all round by high mountains, from which the high seas are to be seen, as also Sardo,3 and a considerable stretch of the shore on either side. And the quarries of marble,4 both white and mottled bluish-grey marble, are so numerous, and of such quality (for they yield monolithic slabs and columns), that the material for most of the superior works of art5 in Rome and the rest of the cities are supplied therefrom;6 and, indeed, the marble is easy to export, since the quarries lie above the sea and
8 Sardinia. Tozer (Selections, p. 144) thinks Strabo must have meant Corsica, since Sardinia is 180 miles distant.
4	Now the quarries of Carrara.
5	For specific references to Roman “works of art” in stone, see 5. 3. 8.
6	For a full discussion of stones of all kinds, and their uses at Rome and elsewhere, see the Natural History of Pliny, Book XXXVI. See also W. G. Ren wick’s Marble and Marble Working (1909), pp. 20 ff. and 69 if. Dr. J. S. Flett (Encye. *Erit., s.v. “Marble”) says: <c Stone from this district was employed in Rome for architectural purposes in the time of Augustus, but the finer varieties, adapted to the needs of the sculptor, were not discovered until some time later. ” The best works of Michelangelo and Canova were executed in Carrara marble; and the best sculptors of to-day prefer to use this particular marble.
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διαδεχόμενου τοῦ Τιβέριος την κομιδήν καὶ τὴν ξυλείαν την εἰς τὰς οικοδομάς σελμάτων ευθύτατων και ενμηκεστάτων ἡ Τνρρηνία χορηγεί την πλείστην, τῷ ποταμω κατάγουσα ἐκ τῶν ὁρῶν εὐθὺς, μεταξύ δὲ Αοννης καὶ Πίσης ὀ Μάκρας1 ἐστί,2 ᾤ περατι τῆς Τυρρηνίας καὶ τῆς Λιγυστι κἣς κἐχρηνται τῶν συγγραφέων πολλοί. ἡ δὲ Πίσα κτίσμα μεν ἐστι τῶν ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ Πισα-τῶν, οἳ μετὰ Νἐστορος ἐπὶ ’Ίλιον στρατεὑσαντες κατὰ τον ἀνάπλουν 3 έπλανήθησαν, οἱ μὲν εἰς τὺ Μεταπόντιον, οἱ δ’ εἰς τὴν Πισᾶτιν, άπαντες Πύλιοι καλούμενοι, δυεῖν δὲ ποταμών Κεῖται μεταξύ κατ’ αὐτὴν τὴν συμβολήν, Ἀρνου τε καὶ Αϋσαρος,4* ὧν ὁ μὲν ἐξ Ἀρρητίου φέρεται πολύς, οὐχὶ πᾶς, ἀλλὰ τριχῆ σχισθείς, ὁ δ’ ἐκ τῶν Ἀπεννίνων ὁρῶν· συμπεσοντες δ’ εἰ? ὲν ρεΐθρον μετεωρίζονσιν άλλήλονς ταῖς άντικοπαΐς ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ὧστε τοὺς ἐπὶ τῶν ήιόνων έστώτας ἀμφοτέρων μηδ’ βτερον ὑπο θατέρου καθοράσθαι, ώστ ανάγκη Βνσανάπλωτα εκ θαλάττης είναι* στάδιοι δ’ εἰσὶ τοῦ ανάπλου περί είκοσι. μνθεύουσι δ’, ὅτε πρώτον εκ των ορών οι ποταμοί κατεφέροντο ουτοι, κωλυόμενους νπο των επιχωρίων, μη συμπε-
1	Μἀπρας, Kramer, for Μακράν, (op. Δουρίας, 4. 6. δ); so the later editors.
2	χωρίον, after ἐστί, C. Muller deletes (see Far. Lecl.
p. 969).	¥»
3	Sv, after ἀνάπλουν, Xylander deletes; so the later editors.
4	Aticrapos, Cluver, for Αϊσαρος; so most of the editors, including Meineke.
1 Since the old city of Luna (now in ruins) was some five miles south of «the Macra, and still farther south of the
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near it, and since the Tiber in its tum takes up the cargo from the sea and conveys it to Rome. And the wooden material for the buildings, in beams that are very straight and very long, is for the most part supplied by Tyrrlienia, since by means of the liver it can be bi'ought down directly from the mountains. Now between Luna1 and Pisa is the Macras,2 which many of the historians have used as the boundary between Tyrrlienia and Liguria.3 As for Pisa, it was founded by those Pisatae who lived in the Peloponnesus, who made the expedition to Ilium with Nestor and on the return voyage went astray, some to Metapontium, and others to the territory of Pisa, though all of them were called Pylians. Pisa is situated between, and at the very confluence of, two rivers, the Arnus and the Ansar, of which the former runs from Arretium, with great quantities of water (not all in one stream, but divided into three streams), and the latter from the Apennine Mountains; and when they unite and form one stream they heave one another up so high by their mutual resistance that two persons standing on the opposite banks cannot even see each other; and hence, necessarily, voyages inland from the sea are difficult to make; the length of the voyage is about twenty stadia. And the following fable is told: when these rivers first began to flow down from the mountains, and their course was being hindered by the natives for fear that they would unite in one
harbour, Strabo must either have meant the harbour, not the city, of Luna, or else have thought the city was situated on the harbour.
2	The River Macra.
3	So Pliny, 3. 7 and 3. 8; Livy, 39. 32, 40. 41; Floras,
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σὸντες εἰς ὲν κατακΧύζοιεν τὴν χώραν, υποσχεσθαι 223 μὴ κατακΧύσειν καὶ φυΧαξαι τὴν ττίστιν. δοκεῖ δ’ ἡ πόλις εύτυχήσαί ποτε, καὶ νυν ούκ άδοξεΐ Sid τε ευκαρπίαν καί τὰ \L0ovpy6ca καί την ΰΧην την ναυπηγήσιμου, ἦ τὺ μὲν παλαιόν έχρώντο πρὸς τοὺς κατὰ θάΧατταν κινδύνους' καί yap μαχιμώ-τεροι Τυρρηνώι\νπήρξαν, καί παρώξυναν αυτούς οι Aίyυες, πονηροί γείτονες παρὰ πλευράν ὄντες* νυν δὲ τὺ πλέον εἰς τὰς οικοδομάς αναλίσκεται τὰς ἐν Ῥώμη, κἀν ταῖς ἐπαὑλεσι, βασίλεια κατασκενάζο μενών Περσικά.
6.	Τῶν δὲ OύοΧατερρανών ή μεν χώρα κΧύζεται τη θαλάττη, το δὲ κτίσμα εν φαpayy ι βαθεία* Χόφος ἐστὶν υψηλός περίκρημνος πάντη, τὴν κορυφήν επίπεδος, εφ'ή ϊδρυται το τείχος τής πόλεως. ἡ δ’ ἐπ’ αυτήν άνάβασις πεντεκαίδεκα σταδίων εστϊν άπο τής βάσεως, ὀξεῖα πασα καί χαλεπή, ενταύθα συνέστησάν τινες των Τυρρηνῶν καί των πpoyeyραμμένων ύπο Χὑλλα* πΧηρώσαντες δε τέτταρα τάyμaτa στρατιάς1 διετή χρόνου επο-Χιορκήθησαν, εἶθ’ υπόσπονδοι παρεχώρησαν του τόπου. τὺ δε ΤΙοπΧώνιον ἐπ’ ακρας υψηλής ΐδρν-ται, κaτεppωyυίaς εις την θάλασσαν και χερρονη-σιζούσης, πολιορκίαν καί αυτό δεδεyμέvov περί τους αυτούς καιρούς. τὺ μεν οὖν πολίχνιον πᾶν έρημόν εστι πλὴν των Ιερών καί κατοικιών bXίyωv, το δ’ επίνειου οίκεϊται βελτιον, προς τῇ ρίζη του
1 (rrpanas, Corais, for στρατείας; so the later editors.
1	The number of men in these battalions is uncertain, since the Greek word might mean any regular body of
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stream and deluge the country, the rivers promised not to deluge it and kept their pledge. Again, Pisa is reputed to have been prosperous on a time, and at the present time it is not without repute, on account of its fertility, its stone-quarries, and its timber for ship-building; in ancient times, indeed, they utilised this latter material to meet the perils that faced them on the sea (for they were, to begin with, more warlike than the Tyrrheni, and their warlike spirit was sharpened by the Ligures, bad neighbours living at their flank), but at the present time most of it is being used up on the buildings at Rome, and also at the villas, now that people are devising palaces of Persian magnificence.
6.	As for the Volaterrani, their country is washed by the sea and their settlement is in a deep ravine; in the ravine there is a high hill, which is precipitous on all sides and flat on the crest, and it is on this hill that the walls of the city are situated. The ascent from the base to the crest is fifteen stadia, an ascent that is sharp all the way up, and difficult to make. This is where some of the Tyrrheni and of those who had been proscribed by Sulla assembled ; and, on filling out four battalions,1 they withstood a siege for two years, and even then retired from the place only under a truce. As for Poploniuin, it is situated on a high promontory that makes an abrupt descent into the sea and forms a peninsula; it too sustained a siege at about the same time as Volaterrae. Now although the town is wholly desert except for the temples and a few dwellings, the port-town, which has a little harbour and two docks
soldiers (as often), or a maniple (cp. Polybius 6. 24), or even a legion (cp. Cassius Dio 71. 9).
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STRABO
ορούς λιμἐνιον ἔχον καὶ νεώσοικους δύο· καὶ1 δοκεῖ μοι μόνη των Τυρρηνίδων των παΧαιών αυτή πόλεων ἐπ’ αὐτῇ τῇ θαΧάττη ΙΒρυσθαι* αίτιον δ’ ἐστι τὺ τῆς χώρας άΧίμενον* διόπερ παντάπασιν εφευγον οἱ κτίσται την θάΧατταν, ἣ προεβάΧΧοντο ερύματα προς3 αυτής, ώστε μὴ λάφυρον έτοιμον εκκεϊσθαι τοῖς επιπΧεύσασιν. ἔστι δὲ καὶ θυννοσκοπεῖον ὕπὺ τῇ ἄκρα. κατο-πτεὑεται δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως πόρρωθεν μεν και μόλις ἡ %αρΒώ, εγγυτέρω δ’ ἡ Κύρνος, Εξήκοντα πως Βιέχουσα της Σαρδὸνος σταδίους, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον τούτων ή Αἰθαλία* ἣ 3 προσεχεστερα τῇ ήπείρω ἐστίν, ὅσον τριακοσίους διἐχουσα σταδίους, οσους και τής Κύρνου Βιεχει. αριστον δ’ άφετήριον τούτο το χωρίον ἐστὶν ἐπὶ τὰς τρεῖς τὰς Χεχθείσας νήσους. εϊΒομεν δὲ και ταύτας ἡμεῖς, άναβάντες ἐπὶ τὺ Ποπλώνιον, καὶ μέταΧΧά τινα εν τῇ %ώρᾳ εκΧεΧειμμενα. εϊΒομεν Be και τούς εργαζομένους τον σιΒηρον τον εκ τής Αἰθαλία? κομιζόμενον ου yap Βύναται συΧΧιπαίνεσθαι καμινευόμενος εν τῇ νήσῳ· κομίζεται Β’ εὐθὺς ἐκ
1	δόο* καί, Meineke, for ὅίο καί; so Muller-Diibner.
2	Meineke emends πρός to πρά, following Corais.
3	ἡ, Meineke inserts ; Casaubon, Kramer, and Muller-Diibner insert γάρ before τῆ.
1	Corsica,	2 Elba.
3	Literally, £toiled together”; hence not ctmelted together” merely (the meaning given by the dictionaries and the editors in general), or “ reduced to iron bars ” (Casaubon and du Theil). Strabo speaks of “iron,” not “iron-ore”; and he does not mean to say that iron-ore was not mnelled at all on the island. Indeed, Diodorus Siculus (5. 13) tells us in detail how the people there broke up the masses of
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at the base of the mountain, is better peopled; and in my opinion this is the only one of the ancient Tyrrhenian cities that was situated on the sea itself; and my reason is the country’s lack of harbours— precisely the reason why the founders would avoid the sea altogether, or else would throw forward defences towards the sea, so as not to be exposed, a ready prey, to any who might sail against them. Again, beneath the promontory there is a place for watching the tunny-fish. And in looking down from the city you can see, albeit from afar and with difficulty, the island of Sardo, and, nearer, the island of Cymus1 (about sixty stadia distant from Sardo), and, much better than these, the island of Aethalia;2 Aetlialia is closer to the mainland, since it is distant only about three hundred stadia, the same as its distance from Cymus. This place is the best point of departure from the mainland to the three aforesaid islands. I myself saw these islands when I went up to Poplonium, and also some mines out in. the country that had failed. And I also saw the people who work the iron that is brought over from Aethalia; for it cannot be brought into complete coalescence3 by heating in the furnaces on the island; and it is brought over
<c iron-rock,” and “burnt” and “melted” the pieces in 4‘ingenious furnaces” ; how they divided the resulting mass into lumps of convenient size, in form similar to large sponges; and how they sold the lumps to merchants, who took them over to the various markets on the mainland. Hence Strabo is thinking primarily of the high temperature necessary to bring the iron from a brittle and spongy to a soft and tough texture ; but for the lack of wood on the island (see Beckmann on Ai'istot, Miral·, 0. 95) any further working of the iron there was wholly impracticable. On the kinds of iron and how to temper it, see Pliny 34. 41.
A A 2
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των μετάλλων εἰς τὴν ήπειρον. τούτο τε δὴ παράδοξον ἡ νήσος ἔχει και τὺ τὰ ορύγματα άναπληρουσθαι πάλιν τῷ χρόνω τὰ μεταλλευ-C 224 θέντα, καθάπερ τοὺς πλαταμῶνάς φασι, τοὺς ἐν Ῥίδῳ καὶ τὴν ἐν Πάρῳ πέτραν την μάρμαρον καί τὰς ἐν ’Ινδοῖς άλας, ὅς φησι Κλείταρχρς. οὔτ ’οὐν Ερατοσθένης ορθώς ο φήσας μὴ καθοράσθαι μήτε τήν Κύρνον ἐκ τῆς ήπειρον μήτε τὴν 2αρδὸνα, οὔτ Ἀρτεμίδωρος ὁ φήσας ἐν χιλίοις εἶναι καὶ διακόσιοι^ σταδίου πελαγίας άμφοτέρας. καὶ γὰρ ει τισιν, ἡμῖν γε οὐκ ἂν υπήρξαν οραταϊ ή1 ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον, ἐφ’ ὅσον σαφεῖς έωρώντο, καὶ μάλιστα ἡ Κὑρνος. ἔστι δὲ κατὰ τὴν Α Ιθαλίαν λι μήν Ἀργφος ἀπὸ τῆς Άργους, ὦς φασιν* ἐκεῖσε γὰρ πλεΰσαι τὴν τὴς Κίρκης οϊκησιν ζητοΰντα τον Ίάσονα, τῆς Μήδειας ἐθελοὑσης ἰδεῖν τὴν θεάν1 2 καὶ δὴ καὶ τῶν άποστλεγγισμάτων παγέντων α ἐποίουν οἱ ’Αργοναύτας διαμένειν ετι καλ νυν διαποικίλους τὰς ἐπὶ τῆς ἡιὁνος ψήφους, αι δὲ τοιαΰται μυθοποιίαι τεκμήρια των λεγομένων ύφ’ ἡμῶν εἰσιν, ὅτι οὐ πάντα "Ομηρος αυτός ἔπλαττεν, ἀλλ’ ἀκούων θρυλουμένων των τοιούτων πολλών αυτός προσετίθει μήκη διαστημάτων και εκτοπισ-
1	ἡ* the reading of the MSS., Jones retains ; others delete.
2	In a letter to Forbiger, Meineke suggested ὅείαν for 0εάν; ami Forbiger so reads.
1	“Immediately from the mines” might imply, of course, that the particular supply that went to Poplonium was, according to Strabo, merely ore as dug from the mines.
2	Aristotle (Mirab. c. 93), speaking of tliis same island, says, on the authority of others, that what was once a copper mine gave out, and that long thereafter iron appeared
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immediately from the mines to the mainland.1 However, this is not the only remarkable thing about the island; there is also the fact that the diggings which have been mined are in time filled up again,2 as is said to be the case with the ledges of rocks in Rhodes, the marble-rock in Paros, and, according to Cleitarchus, the salt-rock in India.3 Neither, then, is Eratosthenes correct, when lie says that neither Cymus nor Sardo can be seen from the mainland, nor Artemidorus, when lie says that both islands lie in the high sea within twelve hundred stadia; for even supposing they were visible to some people at that distance, they could not have been so to me, at least, or else not to the extent of their being seen clearly, and particularly Cymus. Again, there is at Aethalia a Portus Argous,4 from the ship “Argo,” as they say; for when Jason, the story goes, was in quest of the abode of Circe, because Medea wished to see the goddess,5 he sailed to this port; and, what is more, because the scrapings, which the Argonauts formed when they used their strigils, became congealed, the pebbles on the shore remain variegated still to this day. Now mythical stories of this sort are proofs of what I have been saying: that Homer was not wont to fabricate everything on his own account, but, because he heard inany such stories told over and over again, he was wont on his own account to add to them by lengthening the distances and making the settings more remote; and that, just as he threw the setting of
in the same mine—“the iron which is now used by the inhabitants of Poplonium.”
3	Cp. 15. 1. 30.	4 Porto Ferrajo.
5	Meinefce conjectures that Strabo wrote “aunt” instead of “goddess”; cp. 1. 2. 10.
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μῶν, καὶ καθάπερ τον Ὀδυσσἐα εἰς τον ωκεανόν εξεβαΧε, παραπλησίως και τον ’Ιάσονα, γενο-μὲνης και τούτῳ πλάνης τινος κάκείνω, καθάπερ καί ΜενεΧάω,	περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς Αἰθαλία?
τοσαῦτα.
7.	Ή δὲ Κύρνος ὑπο τῶν 'Ρωμαίων καΧεΐται Κορσίκα. οίκειται δὲ φαύΧως, τραχεία τε ουσα και τοῖς πλείστοις μερεσι δύσβατος τεΧέως, ώστε τοὺς κατέχοντας τὰ ὄρη και ἀπὸ Χηστηρίων ζών-τας ἀγριωτέρους εἶναι θηρίων, όπόταν γοῦν ορμή-σωσιν οι των 'Ρωμαίων στρατηγοί, καὶ προσπε-σὁντες τοῖς ερύμασι πολὺ πλῆθος εΧωσι των ανδραπόδων, ὁρᾶν ἔστιν ἐν τῇ Ῥώμη καὶ θαύμα-ξειν ὅσον εμφαίνεται το θηριώδες καὶ τὺ βοσκη-ματώΒες ἐν αὐτοῖς* * ἣ γὰρ οὐχ νπομένουσι ζην η ζώντες απαθεία και αναισθησία τοὺς ὼνησαμἐνους επιτρίβουσιν, ὧστε καίπερ το τυχόν καταβαΧοϋ-σιν υπέρ αυτών όμως μεταμέΧειν, ἔστι δ’ ὅμως οικήσιμα τινα μέρη καλ ποΧίσματά που Βλησίνων τε καὶ Χάραξ καὶ Ἐνικονίαι καὶ Ούάπανες. μήκος δὲ τῆ? νήσον φησιν ο χωρογράφος μίΧια εκατόν εξήκοντα, πΧάτος δὲ ἑβδομήκοντα· ΧαρΒόνος δὲ μήκος Βιακόσια είκοσι, πλάτος δὲ ἐνενήκοντα οκτώ.
1 Strabo again comes back to his favourite theme; cp. 1. 2. 9, L 2. 38, and 3. 2. 12.
* Cp. Pliny, 3. 12(6).
3	It is impossible to say what “Cliorographer” Strabo refers to here; and in 5. 2. 8, 6. 1. 11, 6. 2. 1 (“The Choro-graphy”), 6. 2. 11, 6. 3. 10. The fact that the dimensions are given in Roman miles indicates that he does not allude to Eratosthenes, or Polybius, or Artemidorus. Casaubon thinks he means the “Map of Agrippa.” Detlefsen (Ur-sprung . . . der Erdkarte Agrippas in Qtidlcn imd Forschungen zur alien Geschichte und Geographic, Heft 13, pp. 21, 61 ff.)}
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his Odysseus out into the ocean, so similarly he threw the setting of his Jason there, because a wandering had actually taken place in the life of Jason too as well as in that of Odysseus—just as also in that of Menelaus.1 So much, then, for the island of Aethalia.
7.	But Cymus is by the Romans called Corsica. It affords such a poor livelihood—being not only rough but in most of its parts absolutely impracticable for travel—that those who occupy the mountains and live from brigandage are more savage than wild animals. At any rate, whenever the Roman generals have made a sally, and, falling suddenly upon tlie strongholds, have taken a large number of the people as slaves, you can at Rome see, and marvel at, the extent to which the nature of wild beasts, as also that of battening cattle, is manifested in them; for either they cannot endure to live in captivity, or, if they live, they so irritate their purchasers by their apathy and insensibility, that, even though the purchasers inay have paid for them no more than an insignificant sum, nevertheless they repent the purchase. But still there are some habitable parts in the island, and what might be called towns, namely, Blesinon, Charaf, Eniconiae and Vapanes.2 The length of the island, says the Chorographer,® is one hundred and sixty miles, and the breadth seventy; but the length of Sardo is two hundred and twenty, and the breadth ninety-eiglit. According
and Braun {Ursprung, Mnrichtung und JBedcutung dcr Erd-Icarle Agrippas, ibid., Heft 17, pp. 22-35) practically establish that the “Map of Agrippa” is meant; but see E. Pais, Ancient Italy, trans. by Curtis, p. 385, and Sterrett’s Introduction to the present work, p. xxvi, and Nissen’s Ital. LandcsJeunde, I. ρ» 17.
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κατ’ ἄλλου? δὲ Κύρνου μὲν περίμετρος περὶ τρισ-χιλίους1 λέγεται καὶ Βιακοσίους σταδίους, τῆς δὲ Σαρδόνος καί τετρακισχιλίους. ἔστι δὲ αὐτῆς τὺ πολὺ μέρος τραχύ και ούκ είρηναΐον, πολὺ δὲ καὶ χώραν ἔχον ενΒαίμονα τοῖς πᾶσι, σίτῳ δὲ καὶ διαφερόντως. πόλεις δ’ εἰσὶ μὲν πλείους, αξιόλογοι δὲ 225 Κάραλις καὶ Σοῦλχοι. τῇ δ’ ἀρετῇ τῶν τόπων αντί-τάττεταί τι? καὶ μοχθηρία· νοσερα γὰρ ἡ νῆσος τοῦ θέρους, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν τοῖς εύκαρπουσι χωρίοις-τὰ δ’ αὐτὰ ταντα καί πορθεΐται συνεχώς υπό των ὑμείων οἳ καλούνται Διαγησβεϊς, Ιολαεῖς πρὁτε* ρον όνομαζομενοι. λέγεται γὰρ Ίολαος ἄγων των παίδων τινας τοῦ Ἠρακλἐὰυς ἐλθεῖν δεῦρο καὶ σννοικησαι τοῖς τὴν νήσον εχουσι βάρβαροις (Τυρρηνοϊ δ’ ἦσαν)· ὕστερον δὲ Φοίνικες έπεκρά-τησαν οἷ ἐκ Καρχηδὁνος, καὶ μετὰ τούτων Ῥω-μαιοις επολέμουν* καταλυθέντων δὲ εκείνων, πάνθ’ ὑπο Ρωμαίοις υπήρξε. τέτταρα δ’ ἐστὶ τῶν όρείων έθνη, ΪΙάρατοι, 'Ζοσσινάτοι, Βάλαροἱ, Άκώνιτες, ἐν σπηλαίοις οίκοΰντες, εἰ δὲ τινα ἔχουσι γῆν σπόριμον, οὐδὲ τ αυτήν ἐπιμελῶς σπεί-ροντες, ἀλλὰ τὰς1 2 τῶν εργαζομένων καθαρπά-ζοντες, τοῦτο μὲν τῶν αυτόθι, τοῦτο δ’ επιπλέοντος τοῖς ἐν τῇ περαία, IIισάταις μάλιστα. οἷ δέ πεμπόμενοι στρατηγοί τα μεν άντέχουσι, προς ὰ δ’ ἀπαυδῶσιν, ἐπειδὰν μὴ λυσιτελῇ τρέφειν συνεχώς εν τόποις νοσεροίς στρατόπεδον, λείπεται
1	τρισχιλίους, the reading of ο and in margin of n; ΑΒΟί read χιλίους, although Β has β (ὅισχιλίους) in margin, second band.	2 Cp. τάς γἀς, 2. 5. 26.
1	The best MSS. read 4‘one thousand.”
2	A name otherwise unknown,
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to others, however, the perimeter of Cymus is called about three thousand3· two hundred stadia, and of Sardo as much as four thousand. The greater part of Sardo is rugged and not at peace, though much of it has also soil that is blessed with all products— especially with grain. As for cities, there are indeed several, but only Caralis and Sul chi are noteworthy. But the excellence of the places is offset by a serious defect, for in summer the island is un-healthful, particularly in the fruitful districts; and it is precisely these districts that are continually ravaged by those mountaineers who are now called Diagesbes;2 in earlier times, however, their name was lolaes; for Iolaiis, it is said, came hither, bringing with him some of the children of Heracles, and took up his abode with the barbarians who held the island (the latter were Tyrrheni). Later on, the Phoenicians of Carthage got the mastery over them, and along with them carried on war against the Romans; but upon the defeat of the Phoenicians, everything became subject to the Romans. There are four tribes of the mountaineers, the Parati, the Sossi-nati, the Balari, and the Aconites, and they live in caverns; but if they do hold a bit of land that is fit for sowing, they do not sow even this diligently; instead, they pillage the lands of the farmers—not only of the farmers on the island, but they actually sail against the people on the opposite coast, the Pisatae in particular. Now the military governors who are sent to the island resist the mountaineers part of the time, but sometimes they grow weary of it—when it is not profitable continuously to maintain a camp in unhealthful places, and then the only thing left for them is to employ
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δὴ1 στpaτηyεΐv τἐχνας τινα?* και δὴ τηρήσαντες ἔθος τι τῶν βαρβάρων {πανη^νρίζονσι yap ἐπὶ πλείους ημέρας από τῆς λεηλασίας), επιτίθενται τότε καὶ χειροϋνται πολλοὺς, yivovTai δ’ ἐνταῦθα οἱ τρίχα φὑοντες alyeiav ἀντ’ ἐρἐνις κριοί, καλούμενοι δὲ μούσμωνες, ὧν ταῖς δοραῖς θωρακίζονται. χρωνται δὲ πόλτῃ καὶ ξιφιΒίφ.
8.	Ἀπὸ πάσης δὲ τῆς μεταξύ ΤίοπΧωνίου καί Πισης ἱκανῶς αι νήσοι κατοπτεύονται· επιμήκεις δ’ εἰσὶ καὶ παράΧΧηΧοι σχεΒόν αι τρεῖς, ἐπὶ νότον και Αιβύην τετραμμεναι* πολὺ μέντοι τῷ μεyέθει Χειπεται των ἄλλων ἡ Αἰθαλία, ἀπό τε τὴς Λιβύης τ ο ἐγγυτάτω δίαρμα φησιν ό χωpoypάφoς εις την ^αρΒού μίΧια τριακόσια.2 μετὰ δὲ τὺ Ποπλώνιον Κὁσσαι πόλις μικρόν υπέρ τής θαΧάτ-της* ἔστι δ’ ἐν κοΧττφ βουνός νψηΧος, ἐφ’ οὖ τὺ κτίσμα· υπόκειται δ’ Ἠρακλἐους Χιμήν καί πλησίον λιμνοθάλαττα καὶ παρά τὴν άκραν τὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ κόΧπου θύννο σ κόπειον, άκοΧονθε ϊ yap ο θύννος ου τῇ βαΧάνφ μόνον, ἀλλὰ και τῇ πορφύρα παρά yήv, άρξάμενος από της εξω θαΧάττης μέχρι καί ΧικεΧίας. από δὲ τῶν Κοσσῶν εἰς Ή,στίαν παρα~ πΧεουσι ποΧίχνιά ἐστι Γραουίσκοι καὶ Πύργοι καὶ Ἀλσιον καὶ Φρεγἡνιι. εἰς μὲν δ^ Γραουί-σκονς στάΒιοι τριακόσιοι, εν Βε τω μεταξύ τόπος
1	5ἡ (the reading of Ό), Jones, for ὅἐ.
* Gosselin and Groskurd believe that Strabo wrote διακόσια; see note 2 on opposite page.
1 That is, “mouflons” (Οώ musimon); see Pliny 8. 75 (49), and 30. 52.
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stratagems; and so, having observed a certain custom of the barbarians (who come together after their forays for a general celebration extending over several days), attack them at that time and overpower many of them. Again, Sardo produces the mins that grow goat-hair instead of wool; they are called, however, “ musinones,”1 and it is with the hides of these that the people there make their cuirasses. They also use a small leather shield and a small dagger.
8.	The islands can be seen clearly enough from any part of the country between Poplonium and Pisa; they are oblong and approximately parallel, all three of them, and they point towards the south and Libya; Aethalia, however, falls considerably short of the others in size. Further, the shortest passage to Sardo from Libya, according to the Chorographer, is three hundred miles.2 After Pop-Ionium comes Cossa, a city slightly above the sea; that is, there is a high hill at the head of a gulf, and the settlement is on this hill; and beneath lies the Harbour of Heracles and near it is a lagoon and, along the promontory that lies above the gulf, a station for observing the tunny-fish; for along the shore tlie tunny-fish follow not only the acorns but also the purple fish,3 beginning their course at the outer sea and going even as far as Sicily.4 As one sails along the coast from Gossa to Ostia one comes to some small towns: Gravisci, Pyrgi, Alsium and Fregena. To Gravisci, then, the distance is three hundred stadia;
2	Strabo probably wrote two hundred miles (the distance
given by Pliny, 3. 13).
% Purpura murex.	4 See 3. 2. 7*
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ἐστὶ καλούμενος tηPηyισoύιλλat ίστόρηται Be ye~ 0 226 νεσθαι τοῦτο βασιλέων Μ,άλεω τοῦ 1 Πελασγού, ον φασι Βυναστενσαντα ἐν τοῖς τόποι? μετὰ των συνοίκων Πελασγών άπελθεϊν ἐνθἐνδε εἰς Ἀθήνας* τούτον δ’ εἰσὶ τοῦ φύλου καί οι την Ἀγυλλαν κατέστη κότες, ἀπὸ δὲ Γραουίσκων εἰς Πύργους μικρόν έλάττους των εκατόν oyBorjκοντά, ἔστι δ’ ἐπίνειον τῶν Καιρετανῶν ἀπὸ τριάκοντα σταΒίων. ἔχει δὲ Εἰληθυίας ιερόν, Πελασγών ἵδρυμα, πλούσιον ποτε yεvόμεvov, εσύλησε δ’ αὐτὸ Διονύσιος ὁ τῶν ϋικελιωτων τύραννος κατά τον πλουν τον ἐπὶ Κὑρνον. ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν Πύργων εἰ? Ὠστίαν διακόσιοι εξήκοντα* ἐν δὲ τῷ μεταξύ το *Αλσιον και ἡ Φρεγήνα. περὶ μὲν τῆς παραλίας της Τυρρηνικῆς ταῦτα.
9.	Ἐν δέ τῇ μεσο<γαία πόλεις πρὸς ταῖς εἰρη-μεναις ’Αρρήτων τε καί ΐίερονσία και Oύολσίνιοι καί Χούτριον προς δὲ ταύταις πολίχναι συχναί, Βλήρα τε καὶ Φερεντίνον και Φαλεριοι καί Φαλί-σκον καὶ Νεπήτα καὶ 2τατωνία και άλλαι πλείους, αἱ μὲν ἐξ ἀρχῆς συνεστωσαι, τινες Be των Ῥα>-μαίων οίκισάντων ἣ ταπεινωσάντων, καθάπερ τούς Oνηίους πολεμήσαντας πολλάκις καί τὰς Φιδήνας. ἔνιοι δ’ οὐ Τυρρηνούς φασι τούς Φαλερίους, ἀλλὰ Φαλίσκους, ἴδιον ἔθνος· τινὺς δὲ καὶ τοὺς Φαλί-
1 Μάλεω του, G. Hermann, for Μαλαιώ του ; so the later editors. * 1 * 3
1 Cp. §§ 2-4 above.
1 The goddess of child-birth.
3	One of the “ twelve55 Tyrrhenian cities (cp. § 2. above).
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and in ithe interval is a place called Regis Villa. History tells us that this was once the palace of Maleos, the Pelasgian, who, it is said, although he held dominion in the places mentioned, along with the Pelasgi who helped him to colonise them, departed thence to Athens. And this is also the stock to which the people belong who have taken and now hold Agylla.1 Again, from Gravisci to Pyrgi the distance is a little less than one hundred and eighty stadia; it is the port-town of the Caeretani, thirty stadia away. And Pyrgi has a temple of Eilethyia,2 an establishment of the Pelasgi; it was once rich, but it was robbed by Dionysius, the tyrant of the Sicilians, on his expedition to Cymus. And again, from Pyrgi to Ostia the distance is two hundred and sixty stadia; and in the interval are Alsium and Fregena. Thus much for the coastline of Tyrrhenia.
9.	In the interior there are still other cities besides those already mentioned—Arretium, Perusia, Volsinii, and Sutrium; and, besides these, numerous small towns—Blera, Ferentinum, Falerii, Faliscuin, Nepeta, Statonia, and several others; some of them are constituted as of old, while others the Romans have colonised, or else have brought low, as they did Veii,3 which had oftentimes gone to war with them, and as they did Fidenae.4 Some, however, call the Falerii, not u Tyrrheni,”5 but<<r Falisci,” a special and distinct tribe; again, others call Faliscum a city with
It was captured and destroyed by Camillus in 395 b.c. after a siege of ten years. It then remained uninhabited until the end of the Republic; but it was colonised by Julius Caesar and also by Augustus.
4	See 5. 3. 2; it was situated south of the Tiber.
5	That is, not *f Etruscans.”
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σκονς πόλιν ἰδιὁγλωσσον* οι δὲ Αίκουουμφαλί-σκον1 λέγ ουσιν επί τῇ Φ Χαμίνια ὁδῷ κείμενον μεταξύ Ὀκρίκλων καὶ Ῥώμη?, ὑπὸ δὲ τω 2ω-ράκτω opec Φ β ρω via πόλις ἐστίν, ομώνυμος επιχώρια τινι δαίμονι τιμώμενη σφόδρα ὑπὸ τῶν περίοικων, ἦς τέμενος εστιν εν τω τοπφ θαυμαστήν ίεροτΓΟιίαν ἔχον γυμνοῖς γὰρ ποσὶ διεξίασιν άνθρα-κιὰν και σποδιὰς μεγάλην οἱ κατεχόμενοι νττο της δαίμονος ταύτης απαθείς καί συνέρχεται πλήθος ανθρώπων άμα τής τε πανη·γυρεως χάριν, ἢ συντε-λειται κατ’ ἔτος, καὶ τῆ? λεχθείσης θέας. μάλιστα δ’ ἐστὶν ἐν μεσοηαία τὺ ’Αρρήτων προς τοῖς ορεσιν απέχει γοῦν τῆς Ῥώμης χιλίους καί διάκο-σίους σταδίους, το δὲ Κλοὑσιον οκτακόσιους· ἐγγὺς δὲ τούτων ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ Περουσία. προσλαμβάνου-σι δὲ προς τὴν ευδαιμονίαν της χώρας καί λίμναι, μεγάλαι τε και πολλαϊ οὖσαι* καὶ γὰρ πλέονται καί τρέφουσιν οψον πολὺ καὶ τῶν πτηνών τα λιμναία* τύφη τε καὶ πάπυρος ἀνθήλη τε πολλή κατακομίζεται ποταμοις εις την Ῥώμην, οὖς ἐκδι-δόασιν αι λίμναι μέχρι του Τιβὲρεως· ὧν ἐστιν ἦ τε Κιμινία καί ή περί Oυολσινίους καί ἡ περὶ
1 Κΐκουουμφαλίσκον, Meineke, for ΟίακουσυμφαΚίσκον, 1 2
1	Literally, “Level Faliscum”; it was situated in the plains, three miles from the old city.
2	A few lines above, Strabo appears to have counted “Falerii” and ‘‘Faliscum” as separate cities ; perhaps by * ‘ Faliscum ” he meant * * Aequum Faliscum. ” The old city of “ Falerii ” (or “ Falerium ”) was occupied both by the Falerii (a Tyrrhenian people) and by the Falisei (a people of Sabine origin, perhaps, with a dialect closely akin to Latin); the latter, however, inhabited a large tract of surrounding country as well as the city itself, The ancient writers usually distinguished between the people “Falisoi” and the 366
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a special language all its own; and others mean by Faliscum “ Aeqtium Faliscum/’1 which is situated on the Flaminian Way between Ocricli and Rome.2 The city of Feronia is at the foot of Mount Soraete, with the same name as a certain native goddess, a goddess greatly honoured by the surrounding peoples; her sacred precinct is in the place; and it has remarkable ceremonies, for those who are possessed by this goddess walk with bare feet through a great heap of embers and ashes without suffering;3 and a multitude of people come together at the same time, for the sake not only of attending the festal assembly, which is held here every year, but also of seeing tile aforesaid sight. But Arretium, which is near the mountains, is farthest of all in the interior; at any rate, it is twelve hundred stadia distant from Rome, while Clusium is .only eight hundred; and Perusia is near these two. The lakes, too, contribute to the prosperity of Tyrrhenia, being both large and numerous; for they are navigable, and also give food to quantities of fish and to the various marsh-birds; quantities of cat-tail, too, and papyrus, and downy plumes of the reed, are transported by rivers into Rome—rivers which are sent forth by the lakes as far as the Tiber; and among these are the Ciminian Lake,4 the lake near Volsinii,6 the lake near
city, but the city itself was often called u Falisei ” (or “Faliscum”) as well as “Falerii.” The site of the old city is now occupied by Civita Castellana, while that of the new Roman city, in the plains, is marked by the ruins of a churoh called Santa Maria di Falleri; see Encyc. Brit, under * * Falerii ” (Thomas Ashby) and “Falisei” (R. S. Conway).
3	Cp. 12. 2. 7, and 15. 3. 14-15; also Pliny 7. 2, and Virgil 11. 785.
4	Now Lake Vico.	5 Now Lake Bolsena.
5 Now Lake Bolsena.
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Κλούσιον καλ ἡ εγγύτατα) τῆς Ῥώμης καὶ τῆς θαλάττης Σαβάτα* ἀπωτάτω δὲ καὶ ἡ1 πρὸς Ἀρρητίῳ ἡ Τ ρασονμέννα, καθ' ήν αί ἐκ τῆς Κέλτικης εἰς τὴν Τυρρηνίαν ἐκβολαὶ2 στρατοπέΒοις, αἷσπερ3 καὶ Αννίβας έχρήσατο, δυεῖν ονσων, ταντης τε και τῆ? ἐπ’ Ἀριμίνου διὰ τῆς Όμβρι-κἣς. βελτίων μὲν οὖν ἡ ἐπ’ Ἀριμίνου· ταπεινόν-C 227 ται γὰρ ἐνταῦθα ίκανως τὰ ὄρη* φρονρονμένων δὲ των παρόδων τούτων ἐπιμελῶς, ἡναγκάσθη τὴν χαΧεπωτέραν εΧεσθαι, καλ εκράτησεν ὅμως νική-σας μάχας μεγάλας ΦΧαμίνιον. πολλὴ δὲ καὶ τῶν θερμών νΒώτων αφθονία κατὰ την Τ υρρηνίαν, α4 τῷ πλησίον είναι της Ῥώμης οὐχ ἦττον5 ευανΒρει τῶν ἐν Βαίαις, α Βιωνόμασται πολὺ ττάντων μάΧιστα.
10. Τῇ δὲ Τυρ^ηνίᾳ παραβέβΧηται κατα το προς ἔω μέρος ἡ Όμβρική, τὴν αρχήν άπο των Άπεννίνων Χαβοΰσα, καί ἔτι περαιτέρω μέχρι του ’ΑΒρίου. άπο γὰρ δὴ ’Ραουἐννης άρξάμενοι κατέ-χουσιν οΰτοι το πΧησίον καί εφεξής ϋάρσιναν, Άρίμινον, Σήναν, Καμάρινον.6 αὐτοῦ δ’ ἐστι και
1	ἡ, most of the editors bracket, following Kramer; Meineke emends to δἡ.
8 ἐ/ιβολαί, the reading of all MSS.» Jones restores. Kramer, Meineke, Muller-1 )Libnei% and others emend to είσβολαί.
3	aicrirepj all editors, for olcnrep.
4	ἄ, Jones inserts ; Siebenkces and others insert ἄπερ, following conj, of Casaubon; Mitller-Dubner insert τε after τφ;
Meineke relegates r$......'Ρώμη$ to foot of page, regarding
it as a gloss.
5	ὅ*, after ἡττον, Piccolo deletes ; Miiller-Diibner bracket.
6	Καμάρινον (from correction in B), Jones for καί Μάρινον; the editors before Kramer read /cal καμάρινον.
1	Now Lake Chiusi.
368
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Clusium,* and the lake that is nearest Rome and the sea—Lake Sabata.2 But the lake that is farthest away and that is near Arretium is Trasumenna,3 near which is the pass by which an army may debouch into Tyrrhenia from Celtica,4 the very pass which Hannibal used;5 there are two, however, this one and the one towards Ariminum through Ombrica. Now the one towards Ariminum is better, since the mountains become considerably lower there; and yet, since the defiles on this pass were carefully guarded, Hannibal was forced to choose the more difficult pass, but, for all that, he got control of it, after having conquered Flaminius in great battles. Furthermore, there are abundant hot springs in Tyrrhenia, and, because of the fact that they are near Rome, they have a population not less than the springs at Baiae, which are by far the most widely renowned of all.6
10.	Alongside Tyrrhenia, on the part toward the east, lies Ombrica;7 it takes its beginning at the Apennines and extends still farther beyond as far as the Adriatic; for it is at Ravenna8 that the Ombrici begin, and they occupy the nearby territory and also, in order thereafter, Sarsina, Ariminum, Sena, Camarimim.9 Here, too, is the Aesis River,
8	Now Lake Trasimeno. 4 Cisalpine Celtica, of course.
5	Op. 5. 1. 11.
6	Cp 5. 2. 3, on the “Caeretanian Springs.”
1 Umbria.	8 See 5. 1. 11.
9	The better spoiling is “ Cameriniim.” But the MSS. (see note 6 on opposite page) read “ and Marinum,” which would seem to mean what is now San Marino; but this city appears not to have been founded until after A.r>. 300 and its position does not suit the context here. Many of the editors, following Ortel, delete “and Marinum” as being an interpolation.
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ὁ Αἷσις ποταμὸς καὶ τὺ Κιγγοῦλον ορος καὶ 2εντῖ-νον καί Μέταυρος ποταμὸς και τὺ ἱερόν τῆ? Τύχης. περὶ γὰρ τούτους τούς τόπους ἐστὶ τὰ όρια της ΊταΧίας τής πρότερον καί της Κέλτικης κατὰ το προς τῇ θαΧάττη ταυτη μέρος, καίπερ μετατι-θέντων πολλάκις τῶν ηγεμόνων. πρότερον μέν γε τὸν ΑΙσιν εποιονντο οριον, πάλιν δὲ τον Ῥουβί-κα>να πόταμον· ἔστι 3’ ὁ μὲν Α ἴσις μεταξύ Άγκω,' νος καί Ίύήνας, ό δὲ Ῥουβίκων μεταξύ Ἀριμίνου καὶ Ῥαουἐννην, άμφω δ’ έκπίπτουσιν εἰς τὸν Ἀδρίαν. νυνὶ δὲ συμπάσης τής μέχρι Αλπεων ἀποδει-χθείσης ’Ιταλίας, τούτους μὲν τοὺς ὅρου? ἐᾶν δεῖ* τὴν δ’ Ὀμβρικὴν καθ’ αυτήν1 οὐδὲν ήττον μέχρι και Ῥαουἐννης όμοΧογοΰσιν απαντες Βιατείνειν* οίκειται yap υπο τούτων, εἰς μὲν δὴ Ἀρίμινον ἐνθἐνδε περὶ τριακοσίους φασίν, ἐκ δὲ Ἀριμίνου τὴν ἐπὶ Ῥώμη? ἰὁντι κατὰ τὴν Φλαμινίαν ὁδὺν διὰ τὴς Ὀμβρικἣς απασα ἡ ὁδὸς ἐστι μέχρι Ὀκρί-κλων και τοῦ Τιβἑρεως σταΒίων πεντήκοντα καλ τριακοσίων ἐπὶ τοῖς χιΧιοις. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ μήκος, τὺ δὲ πΧάτος άνώμαΧόν ἐστι. πόΧεις δ’ εἰσὶν αἱ ἐντὸς τῶν Ἀπεννίνων ὁρῶν ἄξιαι λόγου κατ’ αυτήν μεν τὴν ΦΧαμινίαν 6Βον οι τε ΌκρίκΧοι προς τῷ Τιβίρει καὶ ΑαρόΧονι2 και Νάρνα, δι’ ἦς ρεῖ ὁ Νὰρ ποταμός, συμβάλλω ν τῷ Τιβίρει μικρόν υπέρ Ὀκρίκλων, πλωτές οὐ μeyάXoις σκάφεσιν' εἶτα
1 αυτἡν, Meineke, for f> (others read Ιαυτἡν).
s Λάρολον (Β) and Κάρονι (ί).
1	The Roman name of this city was “Fanum Fortunae.”
2	Cp. 5. 1. 11.
3	u Larolon ” is otherwise unknown. It may have been the name of some stream that emptied into the Tiber near
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and Mount Cingulum, and Sentinum, and the Metaurus River, and the Temple of Fortune.1 Indeed, it is near these places that the boundary between the Italy of former days and Celtica passed (I mean the boundary at the part next to the Adriatic Sea), albeit the boundary has often been changed by the rulers ; at least they formerly made the Aesis the boundary and then in tum the Rubicon.2 The Aesis is between Ancona and Sena, the Rubicon between Ariminum and Ravenna, and both empty into the Adriatic. But as it is, now that the whole of the country as far as the Alps has been designated Italy, we should disregard these boundaries, but none the less agree, as is agreed by all, that Ombrica, properly so-called, extends all the way to Ravenna; for Ravenna is inhabited by these people. From Ravenna, then, to Ariminum the distance is, they say, about three hundred stadia; «ind if you travel from Ariminum toward Rome along the Flaminian Way through Ombrica your whole journey, as far as Ocricli and the Tiber, is thirteen hundred and fifty stadia. This, then, is the length of Ombrica, but the breadth is uneven. The cities this side the Apennine Mountains that are worthy of mention are: first, on the Flaminian Way itself: Ocricli, near the Tiber and Larolon,3 and Narna,4 through which the Nar River flows (it meets the Tiber a little above Ocricli, and is navigable, though only for small boats); then,
Ocricli, as Cluvier conjectures. The reading of one manuscript (see note on the opposite page) means a city by the name of et Larolum55; but this reeding seems more hopeless than the other.
4	That is, Narnia; now Kami.
Β β 2
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ΚάρσουΧοι καὶ Μηουανια, παρ’ ἣν ρεΐ ὁ Τενίοις, καὶ ο ντος εΧάττοσι σκάφεσι κατάηων ἐπὶ τὸν Τίβεριν τὰ ἐκ του πεδίου* καὶ ἄλλαι δ’ εἰσὶ κατοι-κίαι διὰ τὴν ὁδὸς πΧηθυνόμεναι μᾶλλον ἣ Βία πολιτικέ ν σύστημα, Φόρου Φλαμίνιον καὶ Νουκε-ρία, ἡ τὰ ξύλινα ἀγγεῖα εργαζόμενη, καὶ Φὰρον Ί,εμπρώνιον' iv Βεξια δὲ τῆς ὀδοῦ βαΒίζοντι ἐκ τῶν Ὀκρίκλων εἰς Ἀρίμινον ’Ιντἑραμνά ἐστι καὶ %ποΧήτιον καὶ Αϊσιον καί Καμἐρτης, ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς όρίζουσι την Πικεντίνην ορεσι. κατὰ δὲ θά-τερα μίρη Ἀμερία τε και Τοῦδερ, εὐερκὴς1 πόλις, καὶ Τσπόλλον2 καὶ ’Ιγοὑιον,3 πλησίον τοῦτο ἡδη τῶν υπερβοΧών του ορούς, άπασα δ’ εύΒαίμων 0 228 ἡ χώρα, μικρφ δ* όρειοτερα, ζειβ μᾶλλον η ττ ν ρω τους ανθρώπους τρέφουσα· ορεινή δὲ καὶ ἡ Χαβίνη εφεξής οὖσα ταυτῇ, παραβεβλημένη τον αυτόν τρόπον, ονπερ αὕτη τῇ Τυρρηνικῆ* καὶ τῆς Λα-τίνης ὸὲ ὅσα πλησιάζει τοὑτοις τε καὶ τοῖς Άπεν-νίνοις ορεσι τραχύτερά εστιν. αρχεται μεν οὐν τὰ δύο4 ἔθνη ταυτα από του Τιβερεως καί της Τυρρηνίαν, εκτείνεται δὲ ἐπὶ τὰ Άπεννινα ορη προς τω Ἀδρία λ,οξα παρεμβάΧΧοντα, ἡ δὲ Ὀμβρικὴ και παραΧΧάττουσα, ώς εϊρηται, μἐχρι τῆς θα-Χάττης. περὶ μὲν οὐν τῶν *0μβρικών εϊρηται.
1	«υερκ^ς, Casaubon, for εὅελ/m; so tlie later editors.
2	'Ισπἐλλον (as in Ptolemaeus 3, 1.47), Jones, for Εισπἐλλον.
s ’Ιγοόιον, Groskurd, for ''Ιτουρον; so the later editors.
* δύο, Casaubon, for δἐκα; so the later editors. 1 2
1	That is, Carsulae (now Capella San Damiano), not Carsioli.
2	That is, Camerinum; the inhabitants of Camerinum were often called “ Camertes,” and the name of the people, as often, is applied to the city itself.
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Carsuli,1 and Mevania, past which flows the Teneas (this too brings the products of the plain down to the Tiber on rather small boats); and, besides, still other settlements, which have become filled up with people rather on account of the Way itself than of political organisation; these are Forum Flaininium, and Nuceria (the place where the wooden utensils are made), and Forum Semproniuin. Secondly, to the right of the Way, as you travel from Ocricli to Ariminum, is Interamna, and Spole-tium, and Aesium, and Camertes2 (in the very mountains that mark tlie boundary of the Picentine country);3 and, on the other side of the Way, Ameria, and Tuder (a well-fortified city), and His-pellum, and Iguvium, the last-named lying near the passes that lead over the mountain. Now as a whole Ombrica is blessed with fertility, though it is a little too mountainous and nourishes its people with spelt rather than with wheat. The Sabine country also, which comes next in order after Ombrica, is mountainous, and it lies alongside Ombrica in the same way that Ombrica lies alongside Tyrrhenia; and further, all parts of the Latin country that are near to these parts and to the Apennine Mountains are rather rugged. These two tribes 4 begin, then, at the Tiber and Tyrrhenia, and extend to that stretch of the Apennine Mountains near the Adriatic which slants slightly inland,5 although Ombrica passes on beyond the mountains, as 1 have said,6 as far as the Adriatic. So much, then, for the Ombrici.
3	Picenum.	4 The Ombrici and the Sabini.
6	The slant begins opposite Ariminum (see 5. 1. 3).
6 5. 2. 1.
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III
1. 'Ζαβΐνοι δὲ στενήν οίκονσι 'χώραν, ἐπὶ μῆκος δὲ διήκουσαν καὶ χίΧιων σταδίων άττο τον Τιβἐρεως καὶ Νωμἐντου πολίχνη? μἐχρις Ούηστίνων. πόλεις δ’ ἔχουσιν ὀλίγα ς καὶ τεταπεινωμενας διὰ τοὺς συνεχείς πολέμους, Ἀμίτερνον καὶ Ῥεύτε, φ πλησιάζει κώμη ’Ιντεροκρἐα καὶ τὰ ἐν Κωτιλίαις1 ψυχρά υδατα, ἀφ’ ὧν καὶ πίνουσι καὶ εγκαθίξοντες θεραπεύονται νόσους. %αβίνων δ’ εἰσὶ καὶ οἱ Φὁρουλοι, ττετραι πρός άττόστασιν μᾶλλον ἣ κατοικίαν εὐφυεῖς. Κὑρης δὲ νῦν μὲν κωμίον ἐστίν, ἦν δὲ πόλις ἐπίσημος, ἐξ ἦς ωρμηντο οι τῆ? Ῥώμης βασιΧεύσαντες, Τίτος Τάτιος καὶ Νουμᾶς Πομπί-λιος· ἐντεῦθεν δὲ καὶ Κυρίτας όνομάζουσιν οἱ Βημηγορονντες τοὺς Ῥωμαίονς. ΤρήβουΧά τε καὶ Ἠρητὸν καὶ ἄλλαι κατοικίαν τ οιαυται κώ μαι μᾶλλον ἡ πόλεις εξετάζοιντ ἄν. άττασα δ’ αυτών ή γῆ διαφερόντως εΧαιόφυτός ἐστι καὶ άμττεΧοφυτος, βάΧανόν τε εκφέρει πολλἡν* σπουδαία δὲ καὶ /3ο-σκημασι τοῖς τε ἄλλοις, καὶ δὴ τὺ τῶν ημιόνων γένος τῶν Ῥεατίνων διωνόμασται θαυμαστώς. ὡ? δ’ εἰπεῖν, άττασα ἡ ’Ιταλία θρέμμα των τε ἀρίστη τροφός καί καρπών ἐστιν, ἄλλα δ’ εἴδη κατὰ ἄλλα μίρη τῶν πρωτείων τυγχάνει, εστι δὲ καὶ πα-
1 Κωτιλίαἴς, Casaubon, for Κατπσκολίαις; so the later editors.
1 The Latin form of the word is Cutiliae.
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1. The country the Sabini live in is narrow, but taken lengthwise it reaches even a thousand stadia from the Tiber and the little town of Nomentuin, as far as the country of the Vestini. They have but few cities and even these have been brought low on account of the continual wars; they are Amiternuin, and Reate (near which is the village of Interocrea, and also the cold springs of Cotiliae,1 where people cure their diseases,2 not only by drinking from the springs but also by sitting down in them). Foruli * too belongs to the Sabini—a rocky elevation naturally suited to the pux*poses of revolt rather than habitation. As for Cures, it is now only a small village, but it was once a city of significance, since it was the original home of two kings of Rome, Titius Tati us and Numa Pompilius; hence, the title “ Curites ” 4 by which the public orators address the Romans. Trebula, Eretum, and other such settlements might be ranked as villages rather than cities. As a whole the land of the Sabini is exceptionally well-planted with the olive and the vine, and it also produces acorns in quantities ; it is important, also, for its domestic cattle of every kind; and in particular the fame of the Reate-breed of mules is remarkably widespread. In a word, Italy as a whole is an excellent nurse both of young animals and of fruits, although different species in different parts take the first prize. The
2	Pliny says these waters are 4runk as a purgative (31. 32; cp. 31. 6).
3	Now Civitae Tommasa,
t In	“ Quintes.”
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λαιότατον γὲνος οἱ Χαβΐνοι καί οἱ1 αυτόχθονες· τούτων δ’ αποικοι ΐίικεντΐνοί τε καί Σαυνϊται, τούτων δὲ Αευκανοί, τούτων δὲ Βρὲττιοι* τὴν δ’ αρχαιότητα 1 2 τεκμήριον ἄν τις ποιήσαιτο ανδρείας και τής άλλης αρετής2, άφ* ἦ? αντέσχον μέχρι προς τον παρόντα χρόνον. φησι δ’ ὁ συγγραφεὺς Φάβιος Ῥωμαίονς αίσθεσθαι τον πλούτου τότε πρώτον, οτε τον έθνους τούτου κατέστησαν κύριοι. εστρωται δὲ δι’ αυτών ἦ τε4 ΧαΧαρία οδός ου ττοΧΧή ουσα, εἰς ἣν καὶ ἡ Νωμεντανὴ συμπίπτει κατὰ Ἠρητὁν, της Χαβίνης κώμην υπέρ του Τιβἐ-ρεως κειμένην, υπέρ 5 τῆς αυτής πύΧης άρχομένη τής Κολλίνης.
2. Έξης δ’ ἡ Αατίνη κέαται, ἐν ἦ καὶ ἡ τῶν Ῥωμαίων πόλις, πολλὸς σννειΧηφνΐα καί της μὴ
1	ο?, Meineke deletes.
2	τἡν δ’ Αρχαιότητα, Groskurd, Kramer, and Muller-Dttbner suspect, thinking Strabo wrote genitive case.
3	ανδρείας . . , ἀρετἡς, Groskurd and Kramer would emend to acc. case.
4	τε, Corais stars ; Meineke deletes; wrongly.
6 For ύπ$ρ, Corais reads από; so the later editors, ύπόρ is not at all objectionable; it does not deny the fact that the Via Salaria begins at the gate.
1 Bee 5. 4. 2.	a Bee 6. 1. 2.
8 Bruttii.	4 See 6. 1. 4.
0	The old-fashioned simplicity and sternness of the Sabine race was proverbial (see 4. 2. 12, Martial’s Epigrams 10. 32,
11.	15, Horace’s Odes 3. 6. 38, Epistles 2. 1. 25, Ovid’s Metamorphoses 14. 797). And because of these qualities they were by some writers regarded as having originally come from Laconia (Dionysius Hal,, Antiq. Rom., 1. 1, Justinius 20. 1). Others, by emending six words of the text (see critical notes
2 and 3 above) make Strabo say; “And the bravery and
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Sabini not only are a very ancient race but are also the indigenous inhabitants (and both the Picentini and the Samnitae are colonists from the Sabini,1 and the Leucani from the Samnitae,2 and the Brettii3 from the Leucani).4 And the old-fashioned ways of the Sabini might be taken as an evidence of bravery, and of those other excellent qualities which have enabled them to hold out to the present time.5 Fabius, the liistoi-ian, says that the Romans realised their wealth for the first time when they became established as masters of this tribe. As for the roads that have been constructed through their country, there is not only the Via Salaria (though it does not run far) but also the Via Nomentana which unites with it at Eretum 6 (a village of the Sabine country, situated beyond the Tiber), though it begins above the same gate, Porta Collina.7
2. Next comes the Latin country, in which the city of the Romans is situated, though it now comprises also many cities of what was formerly non-
those other excellent qualities which have enabled them to bold out to the present time might be taken as an evidence of their antiquity ”
6	Augustus extended the highway to the Adriatic in 17 Bio. Strabo seems to avoid applying either “Via Salaria” or “Via Nomentana” to the extension of the road, although obviously he has in mind the entire journey, as “through their country” shows. There seems to be no evidence in the ancient writers for the assumption of Kramer that u Via Salaria” applied to the whole journey; and the clause “though it does not run far,” which he believes should be placed after “Via Nomentana,” denies it. Here, as often, Strabo’s conciseness has caused the commentators no little worry.
7	The Porta Collina was the gate of the Servian wall at the north-eastern end of the Quirinal,
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Λατίνης πρότερον. Αίκοι yap καί Ούόλσκοι καὶ ?/Ερνικοι ’Αβοριγῖνἐς τε οἱ περὶ αὐτὴν τὴν Ῥώμην καὶ Ῥουτοῦλοι οἷ τὴν άρχαίαν Άρδέαν ἔχοντες C 229 καὶ άλλα συστήματα μείζω καὶ ελάττω τὰ περι-οικούντα τους τὑτε Ῥωμαίους υπήρξαν, ήνίκα πρώτον εκτιστο ἡ πόλις* ὧν ἕνια κατὰ κώμας αὐτονομεῖσθαι συνέβαινεν, υπ’ οὐδενὶ κοινφ φύλφ τεταημένα. φασι δὲ Αtveiav μετά του πατρός Άyχίσoυ καὶ τοῦ παιδὺς 'Κσκανιού κατάραντας εις Ααύρεντον τής πλησίον τῶν Ώστίων και του Τιβἐρεως ήιόνος, μικρόν υπέρ τής θαλάττης, οσον εν τετταρσι καί είκοσι σταδίοις, κτίσαι πόλιν* ἐπελθὁντα δὲ Αατΐνον τον των Ἀβοριγίνων βασιλέα των οίκούντων τον τόπον τούτον οπού νυν ἡ Ῥώμη ἐστί, συμμάχοις θρήσασθαι τοῖς περί τον Αινείαν ἐπὶ τους yειτovεύovτaς Ῥουτοὑλους τοὺς Άρδέαν κατέχοντας {στάδιο ι S’ εἰσὶ ν ἄπο τῆς Άρδέας εις την 'Ρώμην εκατόν εξήκοντα), νική-σαντα δ’ ἀπὺ τῆς θvyaτpός Ααουινίας επώνυμον κτίσαι πλησίον πάλιν* πάλιν δὲ των Ῥουτούλων συμβαλόντων είς μάχην, τον μεν Αατΐνον πεσεΐν, τον δὲ Αινείαν νικήσαντα βασιλευσαι καί Λατί-νους καλόσαι τους υή> αὐτῷ. καί τούτου δὲ τελευ-τήσαντος καί του πατρός, τον Άσκάνιον Άλβαν κτίσαι εν τῷ Άλβάνφ ορει, διέχοντι τής 'Ρώμης τοσοῦτον, ὅσον και ή Άρδέα. ενταύθα 'Ρωμαίοι συν τοῖς Αατίνοις Διὶ θύουσιν, άπασα ἡ συν-αρχία άθροισθεισα* τῇ πόλει δ’ εφίστησιν1 άρχοντα πρὸς τὸν τῆς θυσίας χρόνον των yvωpίμωv τινὰ νέων, ύστερον δὲ τετρακοσίοις ετεσιν ίστο~
1	ἐφίστι7<πν, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores Groskurd and the later editors read ἐφιστασιν.
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Latin country. For the Aeci,1 the Volsci, the Hernici, and also the aborigines who lived near Rome itself, the Rutuli who held the old Ardea, and other groups, greater or less, who lived near the Romans of that time, were all in existence when the city was first founded; and some of these groups, since they were ranked under no common tribe, used to be allowed to live autonomously in separate villages. It is said that Aeneas, along with his father Anehises and his son Ascanius, after putting in at Laurentum, which was on the shore near Ostia and the Tiber, founded a city a little above the sea, within about twenty-four stadia from it; and Latinus, the king of the aborigines, who lived in this place where Rome now is, on making them a visit, used Aeneas and his people as allies against the neighbouring Rutuli who occupied Ardea (the distance from Ardea to Rome is one hundred and sixty stadia), and after his victory founded a city near by, naming it after his daughter Lavinia; and when the Rutuli joined battle again, Latinus fell, but Aeneas was victorious, became king, and called his subjects “ Latini ”; and after the death of both Aeneas and his father Anehises, Ascanius founded Alba on Mount Albanus, which Mount is the same distance from Rome as Ardea. Here the Romans in company with the Latini—I mean the joint assembly of all their magistrates— offered sacrifice to Zeus; and the assembly put one of the young nobles in charge of the city as governor for the time of the sacrifice. But it is four hundred
1 The proper Latin spelling is et Aequi35; and so Strabo himself spells the word in 5. 3. 4,
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ρεῖται τὰ περὶ Ἀμόλλιον καὶ τὸν αδελφόν Νουμί-τορα, τὰ μὲν μυθώδη, τὰ δ’ ἐγγυτέρω πίστεως. διεδὲξαντο μὲν γὰρ τὴν τῆς Ἀλβα? αρχήν άμφό-τβροι παρὰ τῶν απογόνων τοῦ Ἀσκανίου, διατεί-νονσαν μέχρι του Τιβέρεως* παραγκωνισάμενος δ’ ὁ νεώτερος τον πρεσβύτερον ἦρχεν ο Άμόλλιος, νίοῦ δ’ οντος και θυγατρός τῷ Νουμίτορι, τὸν μὲν ἐν κυνήγια δολοφονεί, την δε, ΐνα άτεκνος διαμείνη, της Εστίας Ιέρειαν κατέστησε, παρθενείας χάριν* καλοϋσι δ’ αυτήν ‘Ρέαν 5ιλβίαν'1 εἶτα φθοράν φωράσας, διδύμων αυτή παίδων γενομένων, την μεν είρξεν 2 ἀντὶ τοῦ κτείνειν, χαριζόμενος τάδελ-φφ, τους δ’ έξέθηκε προς τον Τίβεριν κατά τι ττάτριον, μαθεύεται3 μὲν οὖν ἐξ Ἀρεως γενέσθαι τους τταΐδας, εκτεθέντας δ’ ὑπο λυκαίνης όραθήναι σκυλακευομένους* Φαυστὑλον δἐ τινα τῶν περὶ τον τόπον συφορβών άνελόμενον εκθρέψαι (Βει $* υπολαβεϊν των δυνατών τινα, υπηκόων δὲ τῷ Ἀμολλίῳ, λαβόντα εκθρέψαι), καλέσαι δε τον μεν ‘Ρωμύλον, τον δὲ Ῥῶμον.4 ἀνδρωθἐντας δ’ επιθέ-σθαι τῷ ’Αμολλίφ καί τοῖς παισί, καταλνθέντων δ’ εκείνων καί τής αρχής εις τον Ν ου μίτο ρα περί-στάσης, ἀπελθὸντας οι κάδε κτίσαι την *Ρώμην εν τόποις ου προς αΊρεσιν μάλλον ή προς ανάγκην
1 ^ιλβίαν, the reading of ABC/ (so Meineke); the -Ζζρίί. lias
2ιλουίαν,
8	είρξεν, Corais, for ἡρ£εν, so the later editors.
3	μυὅεόεται, Meineke following Spengel, for μυὅεόονται.
4	Kramer finds the form ΙΡἐμον in the Epit. and so reads ; so Muller-Dubrrer*. But ΑΒΟί read ΊΡώμον (cp. the reading ‘Ρἐμον a few lines later on).
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years later that the stories about Amollius 1 and liis brother Numitor are placed—stories partly fabulous but partly closer to the truth. In the first place, both brothers succeeded to the rule of Alba (which extended as far as the Tiber) from the descendants of Ascanius; but Amollius, the younger, elbowed the elder out and reigned alone; but since Numitor had a son and a daughter, Amollius treacherously murdered the son while on a hunt, and appointed the daughter, in order that she might remain childless, a priestess of Vesta, so as to keep her a virgin (she is called Rhea Silvia); then, on discovering that she had been ruined (for she gave birth to twins), instead of killing her, he merely incarcerated her, to gratify bis brother, and exposed the twins on the banks of the Tiber in accordance with an ancestral custom. In mythology, however, we are told that the boys were begotten by Ares, and that after they were exposed people saw them being stickled by a she-wolf; but Faustulus, one of the swineherds near the place, took them up and reared them (but we must assume that it was some influential man, a subject of Amollius, that took them and reared them), and called one Romulus and the other Romus;2 and upon reaching manhood they attacked Amollius and his sons, and upon the defeat of the latter and the reversion of the rule to Numitor, they went back home and founded Rome —in a place which was suitable more as a matter
1 The Latin spelling is “ Amulius.”
* The best MSS. here read “Romus,” not Remus, though the reverse is true in the use of the word later on; yet note that Strabo is now quoting the mythical version of the story.
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C 230 επιτηδείοις' ον τε γὰρ ἐρυμνὺν το έδαφος ούτε χώραν οϊκείαν ἔχον τὴν πὲριξ ὅση πόλει πρόσφορος, ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ανθρώπους τοὺς συνοικία όντας* οι yap ον τες ωκουν καθ* αυτούς,1 σννάπτοντες πως 2 τοῖς τεί-%εσι τῆς κτιζόμενης πόλεως, οὐδὲ τοῖς Ἀλβανοῖς πάνυ προσόχοντες, Κολλατία δ’ ἦν καὶ Ἀντὑμναι καὶ Φιδῆναι καὶ Ααβικον καί άΧΧα τοιαϋτα τότε μεν ποΧίχνια, νυν δὲ κώ μαι, τ)* 3 κτήσεις Ιδιωτών, από τριάκοντα ή 4 μικρφ πΧειόνων της Ῥώμης σταδίων· μεταξύ ηούν του πέμπτου καί του έκτου λίθου τῶν τὰ μίλια διασημαινόντων της Ῥώμης καΧεΐται τόπος Φῆστοι. τοῦτον δ’ ὅριον άποφαίνουσι της τότε 'Ρωμαίων yής, οι θ’ Ιερομνήμονες θυσίαν ἐπιτε-Χούσιν ενταύθα τε καί εν αΧΧοις τόποις πΧείοσιν ως όρίοις αυθημερόν, ἢν καΧονσιν Άμβαρουίαν. yevoμόνης δ’ οὖν στάσεώς φασι κατά την κτίσιν άναιρεθήναι τον Ῥἐμον.5 μετὰ δὲ τὴν κτίσιν ανθρώπους σνγκΧνδας ό 'ΡωμύΧος ήθροιζεν, απο-δείξας άσνΧόν τι τέμενος μεταξύ τής άκρας καί τού Καπετωλίου, τούς δ’ ἐκεῖ κaτaφεvyovτaς των
1	MS. Α is lacking from αδτοός to τούτου near end of paragraph 5. 4. 3, a whole quaternion being lost. *
2	π»ς, Letronne, for πρός ; so the later editors.
* ἡ, before κτἡσεις, Jones inserts.
4	τεσσαράΛτοντα (μ') after ἡ, Corais deletes; so Meineke.
5	The reading of ΒΟί is irpetnov ('ρωμον sec. hand, in B); Meineke reads Τώμον both here and in preceding instance.
1 See 5. 3. 7.	a See δ. 3. 7. on this point.
3	Strabo almost certainly means the “Arvales Praties”
(‘ ‘ Field-Brothers ”), so-called, according to Varro (De Ling. Lot. 5. 85), from their offering public sacrifices that the fields (arva) may bring forth fruits. The “ Arvales Fratres ” was a college of twelve priests, which, according to Roman legend (cp. Oellius 7. 7), originated with Romulus himself.
The college was still in existence in A. Πο 325.
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of necessity than of choice;1 for neither was the site naturally strong, nor did it have enough land of its own in the surrounding territory to meet the requirements of a city,2 nor yet, indeed, people to join with the Romans as inhabitants; for the people who lived thereabouts were wont to dwell by themselves (though their territory almost joined the walls of the city that was being founded), not even paying much attention to the Albani themselves. And there was Collatia, and Antemnae, and Fidenae, and Labicum, and other such places—then little cities, but now mere villages, or else estates of private citizens—all at a distance from Rome of thirty stadia, or a little more. At any rate, between the fifth and the sixth of those stones which indicate the miles from Rome there is a place called “ Festi,” and this, it is declared, is a boundary of what was then the Roman territory; and, further, the priests3 celebrate sacrificial festivals, called “ Ambarvia,” 4 on the same day, both there and at several other places, as being boundaries. Be this as it inay, a quarrel arose at the time of the founding of the city, and as a result Reinus was slain.5 After the founding Romulus set about collecting a promiscuous rabble by designating as an asylum a sacred precinct between the Arx and the Capitolium,6 and by declaring citizens all tlie neighbours who fled
4	In Latin, “ Ambarvalia ” ; so called from the leading of the sacrificial victims “ round the fields.” The festival took place May 27, 29 and 30 (Roman calendar).
6	Cp. Livy 1. 7.
6 The northern and southern summits, respectively, of the Capitoline Hill. The depression between the two summits (each in early times covered by a grove) was called “Inter Duos Lucos ” (cp. Livy 1. 8), and was the traditional site of “ The Asylum of Romulus.”
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άστυηειτόνων ποΧίτας άποφαίνων. επιγαμίας δὲ τούτοις οὐ τυηχάνων ἐπηγγείλατο ἕνα ἀγῶνα ιππικόν τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος ἱερὸν, τὸν καὶ νῦν ἐπιτε-Χούμενον. συνβΧθόντων δὲ πολλών, πΧειστων δὲ Χαβίνων, ixeXevae τὰς παρθένους άρπάσαι τ ας άφνγμένας τοΐς δεομένοις γάμου* ματιών δὲ τὴν υβριν Τίτος Τάτιος δι’ οπΧων, ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Κυριτών, ἐπὶ κοινωνία της αρχής καί πολιτεία?1 συνέβη προς τον Ῥωμύλον δοΧοφονηθέντος δ’ ἐν Ααουινίφ του Τατίου, μόνος ἦρξεν έκόντων των Κυριτων ό Ῥωμύλος, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον Βιεδέξατο την αρχήν Νουμᾶς Πομπίλιος, πολίτης τοῦ Τα-τίου, παρ’ έκόντων Χαβών των υπηκόων. αὕτη μὲν οὐν ἡ μάλιστα πιστευομἐνη τῆς 'Ρώμης κτίσις ἐστίν.
3. Ἀλλη δὲ τις προτέρα καί μυθώδης, ’Αρκαδικήν λἐγουσα γενὲσθαι τὴν αποικίαν υπ’ Εὐάνδρου* τούτῳ δ’ έπιξενωθήναι τὸν Ηρακλἐα, έΧαύνοντα τας Γηρυόνου βοῦς* πυθόμενον δὲ τῆς μητρός Νικοστράτης τον Εὕανδρον (εἶναι δ’ αυτήν μαντικής έμπειρον) οτι τῷ Ἠρακλεῖ πεπρωμένον ήν τεΧέσαντι τοὺς άθΧους θεφ ηενέσθαι, φράσαι τε πρός τον Ήρακλεα ταῦτα, καὶ τέμενος άναδειξαι καλ θΰσαι θυσίαν Ἑλληνικήν, ἢν καὶ νῦν ἔτι φυΧάττεσθαι τῷ Ἠρακλεῖ. καὶ ὅ γε Κοίλιον,δ ὁ τῶν Ῥωμαίων συγγραφεὑς, τοῦτο τίθεται σημεῖον τοῦ Ελληνικόν εἶναι κτίσμα τὴν Ῥώμην, τὺ παρ’ αὐτῇ τὴν πάτριον θυσίαν Ελληνικήν εἶναι τῷ Ἠρακλει. καὶ τὴν μητέρα δὲ τοῦ Εὐάνδρου
1 πολιτείας, the jZjpti., for πολιτεία; so Kramer and later editors.
8 Κοίλιος, Kramer,for Κόλιος; so the later editors.
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thither for refuge. But since he could not obtain the right of intermarriage for these, he announced one horse-race, sacred to Poseidon, the rite that is still to-day performed ; and when numerous people, but mostly Sabini, had assembled, he bade all who wanted a wife to seize the maidens who bad come to the race. Titus Tatius, the king of the Curites, went to avenge 1 the outrage by force of arms, but compromised with Romulus on the basis of partneiiship in the throne and state. But Tatius was treacherously murdered in Laviniuin, and then Romulus, with the consent of the Curites, reigned alone. After Romulus, Nuina Pompilius, a fellow-citizen of Tatius, succeeded to the throne, receiving it from his subjects by their own choice. This, then, is the best accredited story of the founding of Rome.
3. But there is another one, older and fabulous, in which we are told that Rome was an Arcadian colony and founded by Evander:—When Heracles was driving the cattle of Geryon he was entertained by Evander; and since Evander had learned from his mother Nicostrate (she was skilled in the art of divination, the story goes) that Hexiacles was destined to become a god after he had finished bis labours, lie not only told this to Heracles but also consecrated to him a precinct and offered a sacrifice to him after the Greek ritual, which is still to this day kept up in honour of Heracles. And Coelius himself,2 the Roman historian, puts this down as proof that Rome was founded by Greeks—the fact that at Rome the hereditary sacrifice to Heracles is after the Greek ritual. And the Romans honour also the
1 Cp. 5. 3. 7.	2 Lucius Coelius Antipater.
c c
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τιμώσι Ῥωμαῖοι, μίαν των νυμφών νομίσαντες, Καρμέντιν1 μετονομασθεῖσαν.
C 231	4. Οἱ δ’ οὐν Αατίνοι κατ ἀρχὰς μὲν ἦσαν ὸλίγοι,
καὶ οι πλείους οὐ προσεῖχον Ῥωμαίοις· ὕστερον δὲ καταπλαγἐντες τὴν ὰρετὴν τοῦ τε Ῥωμὑλου καὶ των μετ’ εκείνον βασιλέων υπήκοοι πάντβς νπήρζαν. καταλυθέντων δὲ των τε ΑΙκούων καί των OύόΧσκων καί Ἕρνίκων, ἔτι δὲ πρὁτερον Ῥου-τουΧων τε καὶ Ἀβοριγίνων, (πρὸς δὲ τοντοις Ῥαι-κών, καὶ Ἀργυρούσκων δέ τινες καὶ Πρεφὲρνων1 2) ἡ τούτων χώρα Αατίνη προση^ορευται πασα. ἦν δὲ τῶν Οὐὁλσκων τὺ Πωμεντῖνον πεδίον, δμορον τοΐς Λατίνοις, καὶ πόλις ἈπίοΧα,3 ἦν κατεσκαψε Ταρ/εύνιος ΙΊρισκος. Αϊκουοι δὲ γειτονεύονται μάλιστα τοῖς Κυρίταις, καί τούτων δ’ ἐκεῖνος τὰς πόλεις ἐξεπὁρθησεν· ὁ δὲ υῶς αὐτοῦ τὴν 2οὑεσσαν εἷλε τὴν μητρόπολιν των O ύόλσκων. Γ/Ερνικοι δὲ πλησίον ωκουν τω τε Αανουίω 4 καὶ τῇ Ἀλβᾳ καὶ αὐτῇ τῇ Ῥώμη· οὐκ ἄπωθεν δ’ οὐδ’ Άρικία $ καί Τελλῆναι καὶ Ἀντίον. ’Αλβανοί δὲ κατ’ ἀρχὰς μὲν ώμονόουν τοϊ$ Ῥωμαίοις, ὁμογλωσσοί τε ὄντες
1 Corais and Mein eke emend Καρμέντιν to Καρμίντην.
1 irpbs . . , Πρεφἐρνων, Kramer, Meineke and other editors suspect to have crept in from the margin; Meineke relegates the words to the foot of the page; see notes on opposite page.
8 *Aπίολα Xylander, for Επίολα; so the later editors.
4 Λανουίφ, Kramer, for Λαomvitp; so the later editors.
δ "Αρικία, Xylander, for Άρκία; so the later editors.
1	Thus Virgil (8. 336) spells her name; but the usual spelling was “ Carmenta” (cp. Livy 1. 7. and Dionysius, Antiq. Hom. 1. 32).
2	The “ Aeei ” of 5. 3. 2.
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mother of Evander, regarding her as one of the nymphs, although her name lias been changed to Carmentis.1
4. Be that as it may, the Latini at the outset were few in number and most of them would pay no attention to the Romans; but later on, struck with amazement at the prowess botli of Romulus and of the kings who came after him, they all became subjects. And after the overthrow of the Aequi,2 of the Volsci, and of the Heraici, and, still before that, of both the Rutuli and the aborigines (and besides these, certain of the Rhaeci,3 as also of the Argyrusci4 and the Preferni),5 the whole country that belonged to these peoples was called Latium. The Poinptine Plain, on the confines of the Latini, and the city of Apiola, which was destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, used to belong to the Volsci. The Aequi are the nearest neighbours of the Curites; their cities, too, were sacked by Tarquinius Priscus; and his son captured Suessa, the metropolis of the Volsci. The Hernici used to live near Lanuviuin, Alba, and Rome itself; and Aricia, also, and Tellenae and Antium were not far away. At the outset the Albani lived in harmony with the Romans, since they spoke the same language and
3	i£ Rhaeci,” otherwise unknown, is probably a corruption of Aricini,” the inhabitants of Aricia, the city to which Strabo refers in this paragraph and also in 5. 3. 12.
4	“ Argyrusci,” otherwise unknown, is probably a corruption of <f Aurunci” (cp. Livy 2. 16, 17, 26 and Dionysius, Antiq. Hom. 6. 32, 37).
5	By 4‘Preferni” Strabo almost certainly refers to the Privernates, whose city was Privernum, now in ruins near Piperno.
c c
0
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καί Λατίνοι, βασιλενόμενοι δ’ έκάτεροι χωρὶς ἐτύγχανον· οὐδὲν δ’ ἦττον ἐπιγαμίαι τε ἦσαν πρὸς άλληλους καί ιερά κοινά τα ἐν 'Άλβα καὶ ἄλλα δίκαια πολιτικά* ὕστερον δὲ πολέμου σνστάντος ἡ μὲν Ἀλ/3α κατεσκάφη πλὴν τοῦ ίεροὐ, οἱ δ Αλβανοί πολῖται Ρωμαίων εκρίθησαν. καί των ἄλλων δὲ τῶν περιοικίδων πόλεων αἱ μὲν άνηρέ-θησαν, αἱ δὲ ἐταπεινώθησαν ἀπειθοῦσαι, τινὺς δὲ καὶ ηὐξήθησαν διὰ τὴν εύνοιαν. νυνὶ μὲν οὖν ἡ παραλία μέχρι πόλεως %ινοέσσης ἀπὸ τῶν Ώστίων Αατίνη καλείται, πρότερον δὲ μέχρι του Κίρκαιον μόνον έσχήκει την επίδοσιν* καὶ τῆς μεσοηαίας δὲ πρότερον μὲν οὐ πολλή, ύστερον δε καὶ μέχρι Καμπανίας διέτεινε και Έ,αννιτών και ΐlελίyvωv καὶ ἄλλων τῶν τὺ Άπέννινον κατοικονντων.
5. τ/ Απασα δ’ ἐστὶν εὐδαίμων καὶ παμφόρος πλὴν όλίyωv χωρίων των κατ α την παραλίαν t οσα ελώδη καὶ νοσερά, οἷα τὰ τῶν Ἀρδ^ατῶν και τὰ μεταξύ Ἀντίον και Αανουίου μέχρι Πωμεντί-νον καί τινων τῆς Χητίνης χωρίων καί τῆς περὶ Ύαρρακίναν και το Κίρκαιον, ή ει τινα ορεινά και πετρώδη* καὶ ταῦτα δ’ οὐ τελέως ἀργὰ οὐδ’ άχρηστα, ἀλλὰ νομὰς παρέχει δαψιλείς ἣ ὕλη ν ἢ καρπούς τινας έλείους ἣ πετραίους· τὺ δὲ Καίκον-βον, ελώδες ὅν, ενοινοτάτην άμπελον τρέφει, την 1
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were Latini, and though they were each, as it happened, ruled by kings, separate and apart, none the less they not only had the right of intermarriage with one another, but also held sacrifices—those at Alba—and other political rights in common; later on, however, war arose between them, with the result that all Alba was destroyed except the temple, and that the Albani were adjudged Roman citizens. As for the other neighbouring cities, some of them too were destroyed, and others humiliated, for their disobedience, while some were made even stronger than they were because of their loyalty. Now at the present time the seaboard is called Latium from Ostia as far as the city of Sinuessa, but in earlier times Latium had extended its seaboard only as far as Circaeuin. Further, in earlier times Latium did not include much of the interior, but later on it extended even as far as Campania and the Samnitae and the Peligni and other peoples who inhabit the Apennines.
δ. All Latium is blest with fertility and produces everything, except for a few districts that are on the seaboard—I mean all those districts that are marshy and sickly (such as those of the Ardeatae, and those between Antium and Lanuviuin as far as the Poinp-tine Plain, and certain districts in the territory of Setia and the country round about Tarracina and the Circaeum), or any districts that are perhaps mountainous and rocky; and yet even these are not wholly untilled or useless, but afford rich pasture grounds, or timber, or certain fruits that grow in marshy or rocky ground (the Caecuban Plain, although marshy, supports a vine that produces the best of wine, I mean the tree-vine).1 The seaboard
3δη
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δενδρῖτιν. πόλεις δ’ ἐπὶ θαλάττη μὲν των Λατίνων εἰσι τά τε Ὄστια, πόλις ἀλίμενος διὰ τὴν πρόσχωσιν ἣν ὁ Τίβερις παρασκευάζει, πληροὑ-μενος ἐκ πολλῶν ποταμών, παρακινδύνως μὲν οὐν ορμίζονται, μετέωρα ἐν τω σάλω τὰ ναυκληρία, C 232 τὺ μέντοι λυσιτελὺς νίκα* και γὰρ ἡ τῶν υπηρετικών σκαφών ευπορία των έκΒεχομένων τὰ φορτία και άντιφορτιζοντων ταχύν ποιεῖ τον άπόπλουν πρὶν ἣ τοῦ ποταμού αψασθαι, ή ἐκ μέρους άπο-κονφισθέντα1 εἰσπλεῖ και ανάβεται μέχρι της ΊΡώμης, σταδίους ἑκατὸν ἐνενήκοντα, κτίσμα δ’ ἐστὶ τὰ Ὄστια Ἀγκου Μαρκίου. αὕτη μὲν ἡ πόλις τοιαντη. ὲξἣς δ’ ἐστὶν Ἀντίον, ἀλίμενος καὶ αὐτὴ πόλις* ΪΒρυται δ’ ἐπὶ πέτραις, διἐχει δὲ τῶν Ὠστίων περὶ Βιακοσίους εξήκοντα σταδίους. νυνὶ μὲν οὐν ἀνεῖται τοῖς ἡγεμὁσιν εἰς σχολήν καί ανεσιν των πολιτικών ὅτε λάβοιεν καιρόν, καί διὰ τούτο κατψκοδόμηνται πολυτελείς οικήσεις ἐν τῇ πόλει σνχναϊ προς τας τοιαντας επιδημίας* καὶ πρότερον δὲ ναῦς έκέκτηντο καί έκοινώνουν των ληστηρίων τοῖς Τυρρηνοῖς, καίπερ ἤδη Ῥωμαίοις υπακούοντες. διόπερ καὶ ’Αλέξανδρος πρότερον ἐγ καλών έπ έστειλε, καί Δη μητριός ύστερον, τοὺς άλόντας τών ληστών άναπέμπων τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις, χαρίζεσθαι μεν αντοΐς ἔφη τὰ σώματα διὰ τὴν πρὸς τοὺς Ἕλληνας σνηηένειαν, ουκ άξιοΰν δὲ τοὺς αυτούς ανΒρας στρατηγεῖν τε ἅμα τῆς ’Ιταλίας
1	ἡ ἐκ μέρους α&οκουφισθέντα, Jones, for καί μέρους αποκου-(picrOeyros. 1
1 Demetrius Poliorcetes.
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cities belonging to the Latini are, first, Ostia: it is harbourless on account of the silting up which is caused by the Tiber, since the Tiber is fed by numerous streams. Now although it is with peril that the merdiant-ships anchor far out in the surge, still, the prospect of gain prevails; and in fact the good supply of the tenders which receive the cargoes and bring back cargoes in exchange makes it possible for the ships to sail away quickly before they touch the river, or else, after being partly relieved of their cargoes, they sail into the Tiber and run inland as far as Rome, one hundred and ninety stadia. Ostia was founded by Ancus Marcius. Such, then, is this city of Ostia. Next comes Antium, it also being a harbourless city. It is situated on masses of rock, and is about two hundred and sixty stadia distant from Ostia. Now at the present time Antium is given over to the rulers for their leisure and relief from the cares of state whenever they get the opportunity, and therefore, for the purposes of such sojourns, many very costly residences have been built in the city; but in earlier times the people of Antium used to possess ships and to take part with the Tyrrheni in their acts of piracp, although at that time they were already subjects of the Romans. It is for this reason that Alexander, in earlier times, sent in complaints, and that Demetrius,1 later on, when he sent back to the Romans what pirates he had captured, said that, although he was doing the Romans the favour of sending back the captives because of the kinship between the Romans and the (Greeks, he did not deem it right for men to be sending out bands of pirates at the same time that they were in command of Italy, or to build in
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καὶ Χηστηρια ἐκπὲμπειν, καί ἐν μὲν τῇ ἀγορά Διόσκουρων iepov ίΒρυσαμένους τιμάν, οὺς Πάντες 2α>τῆρας όνομάζουσιν, εἰς δὲ τὴν Έλλαδα πὑμπειν τὴν έκβίνων ττατρίΒα τοὺς ΧβηΧατήσ όντας* έπαυσαν δ’ αυτούς Ῥωμαῖοι τῆς τοιαύτης έπιτηΒβύσβως. ἀνὰ μέσον δὲ τούτων των πόλεων ἐστι τὺ Ααονί-νιον, ἔχον κοινόν των Λατίνων lepov Αφροδίτης, έττι μβΧοϋνται δ’ αὐτοῦ διὰ προπόλων 1 Ἀρδεᾶται. εἶτα Λαύρβντον. υττέρκβιται Be τούτων ή )ΑρΒέα, κατοικία Ῥουτοὑλων άνω 1 2 ββΒομηκοντα σταΒίοις άτΓο της θαΧάττης* ἔστι δέ καὶ ταύτης πλησίον Ἀφροδίσιον, ὅπου ττανηηυρίζουσι Λατίνοι. Sau-νῖται δ’ ἐπόρθησαν τοὺς τύττους και λείπεται μὲν ἴχνη πόλεων, ἔνδοξα δὲ διὰ τὴν Αἰνείου jeyovev επιδημίαν καὶ τὰς ίβροττοιίας ας 3 ἐξ έκβίνων των χρόνων τταραΒβΒόσθαι φασι.
6. Μετὰ δὲ Ἀντίον τὺ Κίρκαιον ἐστιν ἐν Βιακο-σίοις καί ένβνήκοντα σταΒίοις ορος, νησίζον θαΧάτ-τύ) τε καὶ ἔλεσι* φασι δὲ καὶ ττοΧύρριζον eivai, τάχα τω μύθφ τω περὶ τἧς Κίρκης συνοικ€ΐοΰντες. ἔχει δὲ πολίχνιον καὶ "Κίρκης iepov καί ’Αθήνας βωμόν, Ββίκνυσθαι Be και φιάΧην τινα φασιν ΌΒυσσέως. μεταξὺ δὲ ο τε Χτόρας ποταμὸς καὶ ἐπ’ αὐτῷ ύφορμος. ἔπειτα προσεχὴς αἰγιαλὸς Αιβι, ττρος αυτψ μόνον τω Κιρκαίφ Χιμένιον ἔχων. υττέρκβιται δ’ ἐν τῇ μεσογαία το Πωμεντῖνον πεδίον. τὴν δὲ συνεχῆ ταύτῃ πρότερον Αυσονβς
1	προτόλων, Corais, for προγάνων; so the late editors.
2	ἄνω, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores,^for ἐν
(Corais and the later editors).
8 ὅς, Corais inserts after lepoirodas; so the later editors.
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their Forum a tenoqple in honour of the Dioscuri, and to worship them, whom all call Saviours, and yet at the same time send to Greece people wlio would plunder the native land of the Dioscuri. And the Romans put a stop to such practices. Midway between these two cities is Lavinium, which has a temple of Aphrodite that is common to all the Latini, though the Ardeatae, through attendants, have the care of it. Then comes Lauren tum. And beyond these cities lies Ardea, a settlement of the Rutuli, seventy stadia inland from the sea. Near Ardea too there is a temple of Aphrodite, where the Latini hold religious festivals. But the places were devastated by the Samnitae; and although only traces of cities are left, those traces have become famous because of the sojourn which Aeneas made there and because of those sacred rites which, it is said, have been handed down from those times.
6. After Antium, within a distance of two hundred and ninety stadia, comes Circaeum, a mountain which has the form of an island, because it is surrounded by sea and marshes. They further say that Circaeum is a place that abounds in roots—perhaps because they associate it with the myth about Circe. It has a little city and a temple of Circe and an altar of Athene, and people there show you a sort of bowl which, they say, belonged to Odysseus. Between Anti urn and Circaeum is the River Storas, and also, near it, an anchoring-place. Then comes a stretch of coast that is exposed to the south-west wind, with no shelter except a little harbour near Circaeum itself. Beyond this coast, in the interior, is the Pomptine Plain. The country that joins this latter was formerly inhabited by the Ausones, who also
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0 233 ωκονν, οΐπβρ και την Καμπανίαν εϊχον. μετὰ δὲ τούτους Ὄσ/cor καί τοὑτοις δὲ μετῆν τῆς Καμπανιάς, νῦν δ’ ἅπαντα Λατίνων ἐστὶ μέχρι 2ινοέσ-σης, ώς εἶπον, ἴδιον δὲ τι τοῖς Ὀσκοις καὶ τῷ τῶν Ανσόνων ἔθνει συμβὲβηκε* τῶν μὲν γὰρ ’Ὀ σκω ν ἐκλελοιπότων ἡ διάλεκτος μένει παρὰ τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις, ὧστε καὶ ποιήματα σκηνοβατέω σθαι κατά τινα άηωνα πάτριον καί μιμολογεῖσθαι, τῶν δ’ Ανσόνων οὐδ’ άπαξ οίκησάντων ἐπὶ τῇ 2ικελικῇ θαλάττῃ, τὺ πέλαγος ὅμαις Ανσόνιον καλεῖται, ἑζἣς δ’ ἐν ἑκατὸν σταΒίοις τῷ Κιρκαίφ Ύαρρακίνα ἐστί, Τραχινή καΧονμένη πρότβρον από τον σνμβββηκότος. πρόκ€ΐται δὲ αὐτῆς μἐγα ἕλος ὺ ποιοῦσι δύο ποταμοί* καλεῖται δ’ ὁ μείζων Α ὑφ ιδος.1 ἐνταῦθα δὲ συνάπτει τῆ θαΧάττη πρῶτον ἡ ἈΗΗίαὁδὁς, ἐστρωμένη μὲν ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥώμης μέχρι Βρεντεσίου, πλεῖστον S’ ίδευομἐνη* τῶν δ’ ἐπὶ θαΧάττχ) πόλεων τούτων έφαπτομένη μόνον, τῆς τε Ταρρακίνης καὶ τῶν ἐφεξἣς, Φορμίων μὲν καὶ Μιντοὑρνης καὶ 5ινοίσσην, καὶ τῶν έσχατων> Τάραντὁς τε καὶ Βρεντεσίου. πλησίον δὲ τῆς Ταρρακίνης βαΒίζοντι ἐπὶ τὴς Ῥώμης παραβέβΧη-ται ττ) όΒφ τῇ Ἀππίᾳ Βιώρνξ ἐπὶ πολλοὺς τόπους
1 For Αὅφιὅος, XylanJer reads Οΰφιο$, Casaubon Αὅφεις, Oroskurd Οὅφεις, Meineke Οὅφ^ς ; see note 4 on opposite page. 1 2
1	§ 4 above.
2	The “ Atellanae Fabulae” of the Romans (Pauly-Wissowa s. ι. “Atell. Fab.”)
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held Campania. After these come the Osci; they too had a share in Campania; but now everything belongs to the Latini as far as Sinuessa, as I said.1 A peculiar thing has taken place in the case of the Osci and the tribe of the Ausones. Although the Osci have disappeared, their dialect still remains among the Romans, so much so that, at the time of a certain traditional competition, poems in that dialect are brought on the stage and recited like mimes;2 again, although the Ausones never once lived on the Sicilian Sea, still the high sea is called “ Ausonian.” Next, within one hundred stadia of Circaeum, is Tarracina, which was formerly called “ Trachine ” 3 from its actual character. In front of Tarracina lies a great marsh, formed by two rivers; the larger one is called Aufidus.4 It is here that the Appian Way first touches the sea; it has been constructed from Rome as far as Brentesium 5 and is the most travelled of all; but of the cities on the sea it touches only these: Tarracina, and those that come next in order after it, Fornaiae, Minturnae, and Sinuessa, and those at the end—Taras 6 and Brentesium. Near Tarracina, as you go toward Rome, there is a canal which runs alongside the Appian Way, and is fed at numerous places by waters
3	Strabo assumed that “Trachine” was derived from the Greek word “trachys” (“rugged”). Cp. Horace, Sat. 1. 5. 26 : “Imposition saxis latecandentibus Anxur ” (Tarracina).
4	If the MSS. are right, Strabo is in error here. He must have meant the Ufens (now Ufente); the other river was the Amasenus (now Amaseno).
6 One of the old spellings of Brundisium ; the other was “ Brendesium ” (cp. Ptolemaeus, 3. 2. 12, ancl Polybius, 21. 24). “In the language of the Messapii the stag’s head is called * brentesium ’ ” (G. 3. 6) ; hence the name of the city.
6 The old name of Tarentum.
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πληρουμἐνη τοῖς ὲλείοις τε καὶ τοῖς ποταμίοις ὔδασι· πλεῖται δὲ μάλιστα μὲν νύκτωρ, ὦστ’ έμβάντας ἀφ’ εσπέρας εκβαίνειν πρωίας καί βαδίζειν τὺ λοιπὸν τῇ ίδῴ, ἀλλὰ καὶ μεθ’ ημέραν* ρυμουλκεί δ’ ἡμιόνιον, ὲξἣς δὲ Φορμίαι Λακωνικόν κτίσμα ἐστίν, (Ορμίαι λεγόμενον πρότερον Βία το ευορμον. καὶ τον μεταξύ Be κόλπον εκείνοι Καιεταν1 ώνόμασαν, τὰ γὰρ κοίλα πάντα καιέτας οι Αάκωνες προσαγορεύονσιν· ἔνιοι δ’ επώνυμον τής ΑΙνείου τροφού τον κόλπον φασίν. ἔχει δὲ μήκος σταΒίων εκατόν άρξάμενος άπο Ύαρρακίνης, μέχρι τής άκρας τής ομωνύμου· άνέωγέ τ’ ενταύθα σπήλαια υπερμεγέθη, κατοικίας μεγάλας και πολυτελείς ΒεΒεγμένα· εντεύθεν Β’ ἐπὶ τὰς Φ ορμιάς τετταράκοντα. ταύτης Β' ἀνὰ μέσον εἰσὶ καὶ %ινοέσσης αι Μιντοΰρναι, σταΒίους εκατερας Βιέ-χουσαι περί Ογδοήκοντα. Βιαρρει δὲ Αεϊρις ποταμός, Κλάνις δ’ εκαλείτο πρότερον* φέρεται δ’ άνωθεν εκ των 'Απεννίνων ορών καί τής Ουηστί-νης παρά Φρεγίλλας κώμην (πρότερον δ’ ἦν πόλις ἔνδοξος), εκπίπτει δ1 εἰς άλσος ιερόν τιμώμενον περιττώς ύπο των εν Μιντοὑρναις, υποκείμενον τῇ πόλει, τῶν δὲ σπηλαίων εν οψει μάλιστα πρόκεινται Βύο νήσοι πελάγιαι, Πανδατερία1 2 3 τε
1	Καἱἐταν, Jones, for Καιάταν (Β), Κεάτα (C) ; cp. KaUras following, and also in 8. 5. 7.
* Πανὅατερία, Meineke, for Πανὅαρία (BG).
1	For an amusing account of this canal-journoy, see Horace, 1. 5.
2	“ Anchoring-place.”
3	Strabo does not mention the city of “Caieta” (now Gaeta); tho gulf casl of it was called by the Romans
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from the marshes and the rivers. People navigate the canal, preferably by night (so that if they embark in the evening they can disembark early in the morning and go the rest of their journey by the Way), but they also navigate it by day. The boat is towed by a inule.1 Next after Tarra-cina comes Formiae, founded by the Laconians, and formerly called “ Homiiae ” because of its good “hormos.” 2 And those people also named the intervening gulf (C Caietas/’3 for the Laconians call all hollow things e( Caietas” ; but some say the gulf was named after the nurse of Aeneas.4 It lias a length of one hundred stadia, beginning at Tamicina and extending as far as the promontory of like name.5 There are wide-open caverns of immense size at this place, which have been occupied by large and very costly residences; from here to Fomiiae the distance is forty stadia. Midway between Foraiiae and Sinuessa is Minturnae, which is about eighty stadia distant from each. Through Minturnae flows the River Lins, formerly called the “Clanis.” It runs from the interior, out of the Apennine Mountains and the country of the Vestim, past Fiiagellae, ti village (it was formerly a famous city), and empties into a sacred precinct which is much revered by the people in Minturnae; the precinct is situated below the city. In the high sea, off the caverns and visible thence most of the time, are situated two islands,
‘ ‘ Caietanus Sinus.” Bat, as the context shows, u the intervening gulf ” means the gulf between Caieta and Tarracina. For the meaning of the Spartan word “ Caietas,” see 8. 5. 7.
4	According to Virgil (Aeneid, 7. 2) lier name was “ Caieta.”
5	That is, the promontory on which the city of Caieta was situated.
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και ΤΙοντία, μικρά ι μὲν, οίκούμεναι δὲ καλώς, οὐ πολὺ ἀπ’ άΧΧηΧων διεχουσαι, τῆς ἡπείρου δὲ πεντήκοντα ἐπὶ τοῖς διακόσιοι*;. ἔχεται δὲ τοῦ Καιὲτου1 κόΧπου τὺ Καίκουβον, τούτου δὲ Φοῦν-δοι, πόλις ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ τῇ Ἀππίᾳ κείμενη. Πάντες δ’ C 234 εἰσιν οἱ τόποι οντοι σφοδρά εΰοινοι* ὁ δὲ Καίκουβος καὶ ὁ Φουνδανὸς καὶ ὁ Σητινὺς τῶν διωνομασμένων εἰσί, καθάπερ ο Φάλερνος καὶ ό Ἀλβανὸς καὶ ὁ 2τατανὁς. ἡ δὲ Χινόεσσα ἐν Καιετάνῳ 2 κόΧπψ ΐδρνται, ἀφ’ οὐ καὶ τοὔνομα* σίνος γὰρ ὁ κολπος· πλησίον ἐστὶ δ’ αὐτῆς θερμά Χοντρά, κάλλιστα ποιονντα προς νόσους ενίας. αΰται μεν αι ἐπὶ θαΧάττη των Λατίνων πόλεις.
7.	Ἐν δὲ τῇ μεσογαίᾳ πρώτη μὲν ὑπὲρ τῶν Ὠστίων ἐστὶν ἡ Ῥώμη, καὶ μὸνη γε ἐπὶ τῳ Τιβἐ-ρει Κεῖται* περὶ ἦς, ὅτι πρὸς ἀνἀγκην, οὐ πρὸς αϊρεσιν εκτισται, εϊρηται* προσθετέον δ’ ὅτι οὐδ’ οἱ μετὰ ταῦτα προσκτίσαντες τινα μέρη κύριοι του βεΧτωνος ἦσαν, ἀλλ’ εδούΧευον τοῖς προύποκει-μἐνοις. οἷ μὲν γε πρώτοι το ΚαπιτώΧιον καί το Παλάτιον καὶ τὸν Κουιρῖνον Χόφον ετείχισαν, ος ἦν ούτως ενεπίβατος τοῖς ἔξωθεν ώστ’ ἐξ εφόδου
1	Καιἐτου» Jones, for Κεάτου (BC), Καζάτου (sec. hand in Β).
2	Καιετάνῳ, from conj, of Capps, for the unintelligible (njrdvois, 5ταγανάς (ΒΟί), οΊτάνψ {npr), Meineke relegates σιπὸνοις to the foot of the page. 1 2
1	Cp. 2, δ. 19.
2	The Greek word for “gulf,” “vale.” 39s
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Pandateria and Pontia,1 which, though small, are well peopled; they are not far distant from one another, but they are two hundred and fifty stadia from the mainland. The Caecuban Plain borders on the Gulf of Caietas; and next to the plain conies Fundi, situated on the Appian Way. All these places produce exceedingly good wine; indeed, the Caecuban and the Fundanian and the Setinian belong to the class of wines that are widely famed, as is the case with the Falernian and the Alban and the Statanian. Sinuessa is situated in the Caietan te Kolpos/’ 3 and hence its name; for “ Kolpos ” means ecSinus”;3 and near Sinuessa are hot baths, wliieli are most efficacious for certain diseases.4 These, then, are the cities of the Latini on the sea.
7.	In the interior, the first city above Ostia is Rome, and it is the only city that is situated on the Tiber. With regard to this city, I have already said that it was founded there as a matter of necessity, not as a matter of choice;5 6 and I must add that even those who afterwards added certain districts to the settlement could not as masters take the better course, but as slaves must needs accommodate themselves to what had already been founded. The first founders walled the Capitolium and the Palatium and the Quirinal Hill, which last was so easy for outsiders
3	Strabo now refers to the Roman “ Caietanus Sinus,” and not to “the intervening gulf” above-mentioned.
4	According to Pliny (31. 4), these baths cured barrenness
in women and insanity in men. Whether they have disappeared, or are to be identified with the waters at Torre di Bagni, is not known.
6	5. 3. 2.
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Τίτος Τάτιος εἷλε ν, έπεΧθών ἡνίκα μετῄει την των άρπαγεισών παρθένων νβριν· Ἀγκος τε 1 Μάρκιος προσΧαβών τὺ Καίλιον2 ορος καὶ τὺ Ἀβεντῖ-νον ορος καὶ το μεταξύ τούτων πεδίον, διηρτημένα καί ἀπ’ ἀλλήλων καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν προτετειχισμένων, προσέθηκεν αναγκαίων ον τε yap οὕτως ερυμνούς Χάφους εξω τείχους ἐᾶσαι τοῖς βουΧομένοις ἔπι-τειχίσματα καΧώς είχε ν, οὔθ’ ὅλον εκπΧηρώσαι τον κύκΧον ϊσχυσε τον μέχρι τον Κουιρίνου. ήΧεγξε δὲ Χερούιος την έκΧειψιν, άνεπΧήρωσε yap προσθεὶς τον τε Ἠσκυλῖνον Χόφον καί τον Οὐιμί-ναλιν. καὶ ταῦτα δ’ εύέφοδα τοῖς έξωθεν ἐστι* δἱὁπερ τάφρον βαθειαν ορνξαντες εἰς τὺ ἐντός εδέξαντο την yήν, και έξετειναν ὅσον εξαστάδιον χώμα ἐπὶ τῇ ἐντός δφρύϊ τῆς τάφρον, καί εττε-βαΧον τεῖχος καὶ πύργους ἀπὸ τῆ? Κολλίνας πὑλης μέχρι της Ἠσκυλίνας* ὕπὺ μίσῳ δὲ τῷ χώματι τρίτη ἐστὶ πύλη ομώνυμος τω OνιμινάΧι Χοφψ. το μὲν οὐν ἔρυμα τοιοντόν ἐστι τὺ τῆ? πόΧεως, ερυμάτων ετέρων δεὁμενον. καί μοι δο~ κονσιν οι πρώτοι τον αυτόν Χαβειν διaXoyισμbv περί τε σφών αυτών καί περί των ύστερον, διότι Ῥωμαίοις προσηκεν ούκ άπο των ερυμάτων, άΧΧά απο των οπΧων καί της οικείας αρετής εχειν την άσφάΧειαν καί την ἄλλην ευπορίαν, προβΧήματα ν>μίζοντες ον τα τείχη τοῖς ἀνδράσιν ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἄνδρας τοῖς τείχεσι. κατ’ άρχάς μεν ονν ἀλλο-τρίας τῆς κνκΧφ χώρας οΰσης αγαθής τε καί
1	Corais and Meineke emend τε to ὅε.
2	Καίλιον, Corais, for Κἐλιον; so the later editors.
1 Cp. 5. 3. 2.	2 “Porta YiIninalis.,,
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to ascend that Titus Tatius took it at the first onset, making his attack at the time when he caine to avenge the outrage of the seizure of the maidens.1 Again, Ancus Marcius took in Mt. Caelium and Mt. Aventine, and the plain between them, which were separated both from one another and from the parts that were already walled, but he did so only from necessity; for, in the first place, it was not a good thing to leave hills that were so well fortified by nature outside the walls for any who wished strongholds against the city, and, secondly he was unable to fill out the whole circuit of hills as far as the Quirinal. Servius, however, detected the gap, for he filled it out by adding both the Esquiline Hill and the Viminal Hill. But these too are easy for outsiders to attack; and for this reason they dug a deep trench and took the earth to the inner side of the trench, and extended a mound about six stadia on the inner brow of the trench, and built thereon a wall with towers from the Colline Gate to the Esquiline. Below the centre of the mound is a third gate,2 bearing the same name as tlie Viminal Hill. Such, then, are the fortifications of the city, though they need a second set of fortifications. And, in my opinion, the first founders took the same course of reasoning both for themselves and for their successors, namely, that it was appropriate for the Romans to depend for their safety and general welfare, not on their fortifications, but on their arms and their own valour, in the belief that it is not walls that protect men but men that protect walls. At the outset, then, since the fertile and extensive country round about them belonged to others,3 and since the terrain of the
3	Op. 5. 3. 2 on this point.
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πολλῆς, τον δὲ τής πόλεως ἐδάφους εύεπιχειρή-του, τὺ μακαρισθησόμενον οὐδὲν ἦν τοπικὸν εὐκλήρημα· τῇ δ’ ὰρετῇ καὶ τῷ πόνῳ τῆς χώρας οίκβίας C 235 γενομένης, εφάνη συνδρομή τις αγαθών άπασαν ευφυΐαν υπβρβάλλουσα* δι’ ἣν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον αὐξη-θεῖσα ἡ πόλις ἀντἐχει τοῦτο μὲν τροφή, τούτο δὲ ξὑλοις καὶ λίθοις προς τὰς οικονομίας, ας άδια-λειπτως1 ποιοῦσιν αἱ συμπτώσεις και εμπρι^σεις καὶ μεταπράσεις, αδιάλειπτοι, καί αΰταί ούσαι· καὶ γὰρ αι μβταπράσβις εκούσιοί τινες συμπτώσεις είσί, καταβαλλόντων καί ανοικοδομούν των προς τὰς επιθυμίας ετερα ἐξ ετέρων, πρὸ? ταῦτ’ οὐν τό τε τῶν μετ ἄλλων πλήθος καί ἡ ὕλη καὶ οι κατακομίζοντες ποταμοί θαυμαστήν παρεγρυσι την νποχορηγίαν, πρώτος μεν Άνίων ἐξ Ἀλβας ῥᾴων, τῆς πρὸς Μαρσοῖς Αατίνης πόλεως, καὶ διὰ του ὕπ’ αὐτῇ πεδίου μἐχρι τῆ? πρὸς τον Τ/βεριν συμβολής, ἔπειθ’ ὁ Νὰρ καὶ ὁ Τεντὰς οἱ διὰ τῆς Όμβρικής εἰ? τον αυτόν καταφερομυενοι πόταμον τον Τιβεριν, διὰ δὲ Τνρρηνίας καί τής Κλουσίνης ὁ Κλάνις. επεμελήθη μεν οΰν 6 Έ,εβαστος Καῖσαρ τῶν τοιούτων ελαττωμάτων τής πόλεως, πρὸς μὲν τὰς εμπρήσεις σνντάξας στρατιωτικόν εκ των άπελευθεριωτών τὺ βοηθήσον, πρὸς δὲ τὰς συμ-
1	ἀδιαλείπτως, the reading of the MBS., Jones restores, for ἄὅιαλείπτους (Corais, Muller-lMibner, and Meineke). 1 2
1	Cp. Horace’s “diruil, aedificat, mutat” {Eyist. 1. 1.100).
2	Alba Fucens.	3 In Latin, the “ Tuna.”
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city was so easy to attack, there was nothing fortunate in their position to call for congratulation, but when by their valour and their toil they had made the country their own property, there was obviously a concourse, so to speak, of blessings that surpassed all natural advantages; and it is because of this concourse of blessings that the city, although it has grown to such an extent, holds out in the way it does, not only in respect to food, but also in respect to timber and stones for the building of houses, which goes on unceasingly in consequence of the collapses and fires and repeated sales (these last, too, going on unceasingly); and indeed the sales are intentional collapses, as it were, since the purchasers keep tearing down the houses and building new ones, one after another, to suit their wishes.1 To meet these requirements, then, the Romans are afforded a wonderful supply of materials by the large number of mines, by the timber, and by the rivers which bring these down : first, the Anio, which flows from Alba, the Latin city next to the Marsi,2 through the plain that is below Alba to its confluence with tlie Tiber; and then the Nar and the Teneas,3 the rivers which run through Oinbrica down to the same river, the Tiber; and also the Clanis, which, however, runs down thither through Tyrrlienia and the territory of Clusium. Now Augustus Caesar concerned himself about such impairments of the city, organising for protection against fires a militia composed of freedmen, whose duty it was to render assistance,4
4	The “ coliortes vigilum ” were a night police and fire brigade combined, consisting of seven thousand men, or seven cohorts. They were distributed throughout the city, one cohort to every two of the fourteen “ regiones.” See Suetonius, Augustus 25, and Cassius Dio 55. 26.
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πτώσεις τὰ νψη των καινών οικοδομημάτων καθε-Χὼν καλ κωλύσας εζαίρειν ποδῶν εβδομήκοντα "το πρός ταῖς ὁδοῖς ταῖς δημοσίαις» ἀλΧ’ ὅμἱυς ἐπὲ-λειπεν ἄν ?; επανόρθωσις, εἰ μὴ τὰ μέταλλα καί ή ὕλη καὶ τὺ τῆς πορθμεία? ευμεταχείριστου άντεΐχε.
8.	Ταῦτα μὲν οὐν ἡ φύσις τὴς χώρας παρέχεται τὰ ευτυχήματα ττ} πόλει, προσέθεσαν δὲ Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ τὰ ἐκ τῆ? πρόνοιας. τῶν γὰρ Ἑλλήνων περὶ τὰς κτίσεις εύστοχήσαι μάλιστα δοξάντων, οτι κάλλους εστοχάζοντο και έρυμνό-τητος καί λιμένων και χώρας εύφυονς, οΰτοι προύνόησαν μάλιστα ὧν ώλιγώρησαν εκείνοι, στρώσεως οδών και ύδάτων εισαγωγής και υπονόμων τῶν δυναμένων εκκλύζειν τ α λύματα τής πόλεως εἰ? τὸν Τίββριν έστρωσαν δε καί τὰς κατά τήν χώραν ίδοὑμ προσθἐντες εκκοπάς τε λόφων καί εγχώσεις κοιλάδων, ώστε τὰς άρμα-μάξας δεχεσθαι πορθμείων φορτία· οἱ δ’ υπόνομοι συννόμψ λίθῳ κατακαμφθέντες οδούς άμάξαις χόρτου πορευτάς ενίας άπολελοίπασι. τοσοῦτον δ’ ἐστὶ τὺ είσαγώγιμον ὓδωρ διὰ τῶν υδραγωγείων ώστε ποταμούς διά τής πολέω ς καί των υπονόμων ρειν, άπασαν δε οικίαν σχεδόν δεξα-μενάς καί σίφωνας καί κρουνούς ἔχειν άφθονους, ων πλείστην επιμέλειαν εποιήσατο Μάρκος Ἀγρίππας, πολλοῖς καί άλλοις άναθήμασι κοσμή-
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and also to provide against collapses, reducing the heights of the new buildings and forbidding that any structure on the public streets should rise as high as seventy feet; but still his constructive measures would have failed by now were it not that the mines and the timber and the easy means of transportation by water still hold out.
8.	So much, then, for the blessings with which nature supplies the city; but the Romans have added still others, which are the result of their foresight; for if the Greeks had the repute of aiming most happily in the founding of cities, in that they aimed at beauty, strength of position, harbours, and productive soil, the Romans had the best foresight in those matters which the Greeks made but little account of, such as the construction of roads and aqueducts, and of sewers that could wash out the filth of tlie city into the Tiber. Moreover, they have so constructed also the roads which run throughout the country, by adding both cuts through hills and embankments across valleys, that their wagons can cany boat-loads; and the sewers, vaulted with close-fitting stones, have in some places left room enough even for wagons loaded with hay to pass through them.1 And water is brought into the city through the aqueducts in such quantities that veritable rivers flow through the city and the sewers ; and almost every house has cisterns, and service-pipes, and copious fountains—with which Marcus Agrippa concerned himself most, though he also adorned the city with
1	Pliny (36. 24) uses the same figure in describing the dimensions of the sewers constructed by Tarquinius Prisons : (Tarquinius Priscus) amplitudinem cavis earn fecisse proditur ut vehem faeni large onustam transmitteret.
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C 236 σας τὴν πόλιν, ώς δ’ εἰπεῖν, οἷ παΧαιοί μὲν τοῦ κάλλους τῆς Ῥώμης ώΧιγώρουν, πρὸς άΧΧοις μεί-ζίοσι και άναγκαιοτεροις οντες* οι δ’ ύστερον, καί μάλιστα οί νῦν καὶ καθ’ ἡμᾶς, οὐδὲ τούτου καθυστέρησαν, ἀλλ’ αναθημάτων πολλών καὶ καΧων έπΧήρωσαν την πόλιν, καὶ γὰρ Πομπήιος καί ὁ Θεὺς Καῖσαρ καί 6 Σεβαστός καί οι τούτου παῖδες καὶ οἱ φίλοι καὶ γυνὴ καὶ ἀδελφὴ πάσαν ύπερε-βάΧΧοντο σπονδήν καν δαπάνην εἰς τὰς κατα-σκευάς· τούτων δε τα πλεῖστα ὁ Μάρτιο? ἔχει κάμπος, πρὸς τῇ φύσει προσΧαβων καί τον εκ τής προνοίας κόσμον. καὶ γὰρ τὺ μέγεθος τοῦ πεδίου θαυμαστόν, άμα καί τὰς άρματοδρομίας καί την ἄλλην ιππασίαν άκώΧντον παρέχον1 τῷ τοσούτψ πΧήθει των σφαίρα καί κρίκφ καί παΧαίστρα γυμναζόμενων' καί τα περικείμενα έργα καί το έδαφος ποάζον δι έτους καί των Χόφων στεφάναι των υπέρ του ποταμού μόχρι τού ρείθρου σκηνο-γραφικήν οψιν επιδεικνύμεναι δυσαπάΧΧακτον παρεχουσι την θεάν. πλησίον δ’ ὲστὶ τοῦ πεδίου τούτον καί ἄλλο πεδίον καί στοαί κύκΧψ παμπληθείς καὶ ἄλση καὶ θέατρα τρία καί άμφιθεατρον
1 παρεχον, Groskurd, for παρεχων; so the later editors. 1 2 3 * 5
1	From the more ancient point of view, as the Greek word here translated “structures55 shows, these structures might all have been erected as divine offerings ; but in later times the word seems often to have lost this connotation (cp. W. H. D. Rouse, Votive Offerings, p. 273).
2	See the note above on “structures.”
3	Bor a list of some of these “ friends ” of Augustus and what they built, see Suetonius, Augustus 29.
* Cp. “ works of art/’ 5. 2. 5 and the footnote.
5	According to Hiilsen {Fauly- fFissowa, s.v. <( Agrippae
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many other structures.1 In a word, the early Romans made but little account of the beauty of Rome, because they were occupied with other, greater and more necessary, matters; whereas the later Romans, and particularly those of to-day and in my time, have not fallen short in this respect either—indeed, they have filled the city with many beautiful structures.2 In fact, Pompey, the Deified Caesar, Augustus, his sons and friends,3 and wife and sister, have outdone all others in their zeal for buildings and in the expense incurred. The Campus Martius contains inost of these, and thus,' in addition to its natural beauty, it lias received still further adornment as the result of foresight. Indeed, the size of the Campus is remarkable, since it affords space at the same time and without interference, not only for the chariot-races and every other equestrian exercise, but also for all that multitude of people who exercise themselves by ballplaying, hoop-trundling, and wrestling; and the works of art4 situated around the Campus Martius, and the ground, which is covered with grass throughout the year, and the crowns of those hills that are above the river and extend as far as its bed, which present to the eye the appearance of a stage-painting—all this, I say, affords a spectacle that one can hardly draw away from. And near this campus is still another campus,5 with colonnades round about it in very great numbers, and sacred precincts, and three theatres, and an amphitheatre,
campus ”) Strabo refers to the Campus of Agrippa ; but Tozer {Selections p. 154) is in doubt whether Strabo means this campus or the Campus Flaminiiis. Both campuses, of course, formed a part of the Campus Martins,
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καί ναοί πολυτελείς καί συνεχείς άλλήλοις, ώς πάρεργον αν δὁξαιεν άποφαίνειν την ἄλλην πο λι ν. διόπερ ιεροπρεπέστατου νομίσαντες τούτον τον τόπον καλ τα των επιφανέστατων μνήματα ενταύθα κατεσκεύασαν άντρων και γυναικών. άξιολο-γώτατον δὲ τὺ Μαυσωλείου καλούμενον, ἐπὶ κρη-πῖδος υψηλής λευκολίθον πρὸ? τῷ ποταμψ χώμα μέγα, άχρι κορυφής τοῖς άειθαλέσι των δένδρων συνηρεφία* ἐπ’ ἄκρῳ μὲν οὖν εἰκών ἐστι χάλκη του %εβαστού Καίσαρος, ὕπὺ δὲ τῷ χώματι θήκαί είσιν αύτοΰ και των συγγενών καί οικείων, όπισθεν δὲ μίγα ἄλσος περιπάτους θαυμαστούς ἔχον ἐν μὲσῳ δὲ τῷ πεδίψ ο τής καύστρας αυτόν περίβολος, καί οὐτος λίθου λευκού, κύκλφ μεν περικείμενον εχων σιδηροΰν περίφραγμα, ἐντὸς δ’ αίγεί-ροις κατάφυτος, πάλιν δ’ ει τις εις την αγοράν παρελθων την άρχαίαν άλλην εξ άλλης ϊδοι παρα- % βεβλημένην ταύτη1 καὶ βασιλικὰς στοὰ? καὶ ναούς, ἴδοι δὲ καὶ τὺ Καπιτώλιον καὶ τὰ ενταύθα έργα καί τὰ ἐν τῷ Παλατίγ και τῷ τής Αιβίας περιπάτψ, ραδίως εκλάθοιτ αν των έξωθεν. τοιαύτη μεν ἡ Ῥώμη.
9.	Τῶν δ’ άλλων τής Αατίνης πόλεων τάς μεν ετεροις γνωρίσμασι, τάς δὲ όδοΐς άφορίσαιτ αν τις ταῖς γνωριμωτάταις, οσαι διά τής Αατίνης
1	ταύττι, Corals, for ταὑπ?ν; so the later editcfrs. 1 2
1	The remains of this Mausoleum are still to be seen on the Via de* Pontefici.
2	Cassius Bio (69. 23) says that the Mausoleum was filled by the time of Hadrian’s death (138 A.Πο),
* Op. Suetonius, Augustus 100.
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and very costly temples, in close succession to one another, giving you the impression that they are trying, as it were, to declare the rest of the city a mere accessoiy. For this reason, in the belief that this place was holiest of all, the Romans have erected in it the tombs of their most illustrious men and women. The most noteworthy is what is called the Mausoleum,1 a great mound near the river on a lofty foundation of white marble, thickly covered with ever-green trees to the very summit. Now on top is a bronze image of Augustus Caesar; beneath the mound are the tombs of himself and his kinsmen and intimates;2 behind the mound is a large sacred precinct with wonderful promenades; and in the centre, of the Campus is the wall (this too of white marble) round his crematorium;3 the wall is surrounded by a circular iron fence and the space within the wall is planted with black poplars. And again, if, on passing to the old Forum, you saw one foruin after another ranged along the old one, and basilicas,4 and temples, and saw also the Capitolium and the works of art there and those of the Palatium and Livia’s Promenade, you would easily become oblivious to everything else outside.5 Such is Rome.
9.	As for the rest of the cities of Latium, their positions may be defined, some by a different set of distinctive marks, and others by the best known roads that have been constructed through Latium; for they
4	Tozer (,Selections, p. 155) says, “άλλην ἐ£ άλλης refer to βαοἱλικάς στοἄς ” and translates, “ should see, ranged one after another on either side of this, both basilicas and temples.” But the Greek hardly admits of his interpretation.
5	For a more detailed account of the public works and buildings at Rome, the reader is referred to Pliny 3fi. 24.
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εστρωνται* ή jap ἐπὶ ταύταις ἣ παρὰ ταύταις ἣ μεταξὺ ϊδρυνται. ηνωριμώταται δε των οδών ἣ τε Ἀππία καὶ ἡ Λατίνη καί ἡ O ὐαλερία* ἡ μὲν 0 237 τὰ πρὺς θαΧάτττ)1 άφορίζουσα μίρη τῆς Αατίνης μέχρι Έ,ινοέσσης, ἡ δὲ τὰ πρὸ? τῇ 'Χαβίνη μέχρι, Μαρσών, μέση δ’ αυτών ή Λατίνη ἡ συμπίπτουσα ττ) ’Αππίᾳ κατὰ Κασιλῖνοντ’ πολιν διέχουσαν Καπυης εννεακαίΒεκα σταδίους· ἄρχεται δὲ 3 ἄπο τῆς Ἀττττίας, ἐν αριστερά ἀπ’ αὐτῆς εκτρεπομένη πλησίον Ῥώμης, εἶτα διὰ τοῦ Τουσκλανοῦ ορούς υπερβασα μεταξὺ Τοὑσκλου πόλεως καὶ τοῦ ^ ΑΧ β αν ου ορούς κάτεισιν ἐπὶ ’Ἀλγιδον πολίχνιον καὶ Πικτὰς πανδοχεία, εἷτα συμπίπτει καὶ ἡ Λα-βικανή, άρχομένη μεν άπο τής Ἠσκυλίνης πύΧης} ἀφ’ ὴς καὶ ἡ Πραινεστίνη* ἐν αριστερά δ* άφεΐσα καί ταντην και το πεδίον τὺ Ἠσκυλῖνον πρόεισιν ἐπὶ πΧείους τῶν ἑκατὸν καὶ είκοσι σταδίων, και πΧησιάσασα τῷ Ααβικω, παΧαιω κτίσματι κατε-σττασμένω, κειμένψ δ’ ἐφ’ νψους, τούτο μεν καί το ΤούσκουΧον εν δεξιοῖς άποΧείπει> τεΧεντα δὲ πρός τὰς ΓΓικτὰς καὶ τὴν Αατίνην· διέχει δὲ τῆς 'Ρώμης τὺ χωρίον τοῦτο διακοσίονς καί δέκα σταδίους, ει θ’ ὲξἣς μὲν ἐπ’ αυτής τής Αατίνης είσίν επίσημοι κατοικίαι και πόλεις Φερέντινον, Φρουσίνων, παρ’ ἣν ὁ Κόσας ῄεἷ ποταμός, Φα-βρατερία, παρ' ήν ό Τρήρος ρεΐ} Ἀκονῖνον, ἣ4 1 2 3 4
1	Θαλάττ?;, Jones, for ὅάλατταν.
2	Κασιλῖνον, Cluvier, for Κάσινον ; so the editors.
3	τά, before ἀπὅ, is deleted by the editors.
4	ἡ» Jones inserts before μεγάλη ; others bracket the ἐστ! after πόλις, or (as Meineke) delete it, or (as Corais) insert ὅε after *Ακουῖνον.
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are situated either on these roads, or near them, or between them. The best known of the roads are the Appian Way, the Latin Way, and the Valerian Way. The Appian Way marks off, as far as Sinuessa, those parts of Latium that are next to the sea, and the Valerian Way, as far as the Marsi, those parts that are next to the Sabine country; while the Latin Way is between the two—the Way that unites with the Appian Way at Casilinum, a city nineteen stadia distant from Capua. The Latin Way begins, however, at the Appian Way, since near Rome it turns off from it to the left, and then, passing through the Tusculan Mountain, and over it at a point between the city of Tusculum and the Alban Mountain, runs down to the little city of Algidum and the Inns of Pictae;1 and then it is joined by the Lavican Way. This latter begins at the Esquiline Gate, as also does the Praenestine Way, but it leaves both the Praenestine Way and the Esquiline Plain to the left and runs on for more than one hundred and twenty stadia, and, on drawing near to Labicum (a city founded in early times, once situated on an eminence, but now demolished), leaves both it and Tusculum on the right and comes to an end at Pictae and the Latin Way; the distance of this place from Rome is two hundred and ten stadia. Then in order, as you proceed on the Latin Way itself, you come to important settlements and the cities of Ferentinum, Frusino (past which the Cosa 2 flows), Fabrateria (past which the Trerus 3 flows), Aquinum (it is a large city, and
1	“ AdPictas.”
2	The river is still called “ Cosq,»”
3	Now the Sacco,
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μεγάλη πόλις ἐστί, παρ’ ην ο Μ ελπίς ρεῖ ποταμὸς μέγας, ’Ιντεράμνιον,1 ἐν συμβολή δυεῖν 'ποταμών κείμενον, Λείριὁς τε καὶ ετέρου* Κάσινον καί αυτή πόλις αξιόλογος, ύστατη των Λατίνων. τὺ γὰρ Τἐὰνον τὰ καλούμενον Σιδι/αυον ἐφεξἣ? κείμενον ἐκ τοῦ επιθέτου δηλοῦται διότι τῶν Χιΰικίνων ἐστίν, οὑτοι δὲ νΟσκοι, Καμπανών ἔθνος ἐκλελοιπὁς, ὧστε λἑγοιτ’ ἂν τὴς Ιίαμπανίας καὶ αὕτη, μεγίστη ουσα τῶν ἐπὶ τῇ Λατιν,η πόΧεων, καὶ ἡ ἐφεξῆς ἡ τῶν Καληνών, καὶ αυτή αξιόλογος συνάπτουσα τψ Κασιλίνῳ.
10. Έφ’ εκάτερα δὲ τῆς Λατίνης ἐν δεξιᾴ μέν είσιν αἰ μεταξύ αυτής καί της Ἀππίας, Χητία τε καὶ 2ιγνία, φέρουσαι οίνον, ἡ μὲν τῶν πολυτελών ἕνα, ἡ δὲ τὸν στάΧτικώτατον κοιΚιας, τὸν %ιγνινον 2 λεγόμενον* πρὸ δὲ ταυτης 3 ἐστὶ Πρίβερνον καὶ Κόρα καὶ Σὑεσσα Τραποντιον* τε καὶ O ύέΚίτραι καὶ ’Αλετριού* ἔτι δὲ Φρεγέλλαι, παρ’ ἢν ὁ Λεῖρις ρεῖ ὁ εἰς τὰς Μιντοὑρνας ἐκδιδοὑς, νῦν μὲν κώμη, πόλις δὲ ποτε γεγοννΐα ἀξιόλογος καὶ τὰς πολλὸς τῶν ἄρτι Χεχθεισών περιοικίΒας^ πρότερον έσχηκυια, αἳ νυν εἰς αυτήν συνέρχονται, αγοράς τε ποιουμεναι καί ίεροποιίας τινας' κατεσκάφη
1	ὅν, before ἐν, Corais and others bracket; Meineke rightly deletes.
2	^ιγνῖνον, Meineke, for 2ίγνχον.
3	Nearly all the editors, including Miiller-Biibner and Meineke, wrongly emend πρὅ 5ε ταότες to npta ὅε ravrcus,
4	Bor Τραπὅντιον, Siebenkees, from conjecture of Oluvier, reads τ»ν Πα>μεντίνα>ν, while 0, Muller conjectures Καρβίντιον.
δ περιοικίδας, Groskurd, for π*ριοικία$; so the later editors. 1
1 That is, the last on the Latin Way. s Cales, now Calvi.
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past it flows a large river, the Melpis), Interamnium (which is situated at the confluence of two rivers, the Litis and another), and Casinum (this too a noteworthy city), which is the last city of Latium ;1 for wliat is called Teanum “ Sidicinum,” which is situated next in order after Casinum, shows clearly from its epithet that it belongs to the Sidicini. These people are Osci, a tribe of Campani that has disappeared; and therefore this city might be called a part of Campania, although it is the largest of the cities on the Latin Way, as also might the city 2 that comes next after it, that of the Caleni (this too a noteworthy city), although its territory joins that of Casilinum.
10.	Then take tlie cities on either side of the Latin Way. On the right are those between it and the Appian Way, namely, Setia and Signia, which produce wine, the former, one of the costly wines, and the latter, the best for checking the bowels (what is called the “ Signine ” wine). And farther on, beyond Signia, is Privernum, and Cora, and Suessa,3 4 and also Trapontium/ Velitrae, and Ale-trium ; and besides these, Fregellae (past which the Liris flows, the river that empties at Mintumae5), which is now merely a village, although it was once a noteworthy city 6 and formerly held as dependencies most of the surrounding cities just mentioned (and at the present time the inhabitants of these cities meet at Fregellae both to hold markets and to perform certain sacred rites), but, having revolted, it was
3	Suessa Pometia, of winch no traces are left.
4	Trapontium is otherwise unknown, unless it be identified
with Tripontio, a place mentioned only in an inscription of
Trajan.	5 Op. 5. 3. 6,	6 Cp. § 6 above.
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δ’ ύττο fΡωμαίων άττοστασα. πλεῖσται δ’ εἰσὶ καί τούτων καί των ἐν τῇ Λατίνῃ καὶ τῶν εττεκεινα iv τῆ Ἑρζ/ίκων τε καὶ Αϊκων καί ΟύόΧ-σκων ίδρνμέναι, Ῥωμαίων δ’ εἰσὶ κτίσματα. ἐν αριστερά δὲ τῆς Λατίνης αι μεταξύ αυτής καί C 238 τῇ? OύαΧερίας, Γάβιοι μὲν ἐν τῇ Πραινεστίνῃ οδω κείμενη, Χατομιον εχρνσα υπουργόν τῇ Ῥώμη μάλιστα των ἄλλων, διἐχουσα τὺ ἴσον τῆς Ῥώμης τε καὶ Πραινὲστον, περὶ εκατόν σταδίους. εἶθ’ ἡ Πραἵνεστος, περὶ ἦ? αὐτίκα ερουμεν' εἶθ’ αἱ1 ἐν τοῖς ὅρεσι τοῖς ὑπὲρ Πραίνεστον, ἡ τε τῶν Έρνικων πολίχνη Καπίτουλον καὶ Ἀναγνία, πόλις ἀξιὁλογο?, καὶ Κερεάτε καὶ %ώρα, παρ’ ἣν ὀ Λεῖρι? τταρεξιών εἰς Φρεγἐλλας ἡεῖ καὶ Μιντοὑρνας· έπειτα ἅλλα τινα καὶ Oνεναφρον, ὅθεν τὺ κάΧΧιστον ἔλαιον* ἡ μὲν οὖν πόλις ἐφ’ ύψους κεΐται, τταραρρεϊ δὲ τὴν τοῦ Χοφον ρίζαν ὁ OυουΧτουρνος, ὺς καὶ παρὰ τὺ Κασιλῖνον ενεχθεϊς εκδίδωσι κατὰ τὴν ομώνυμον αυτω πόλιν. Αίσερνία δὲ καί ’ΑΧΧιφαϊ ήδη Χαννι-τικαϊ πόλεις εἰσίν, ἡ μὲν ανηρημενη κατ α τον Μαρσικὺν πόλεμον, ἡ δ’ ἔτι σνμμένονσα.
11.	Ή OυαΧερία δ’ἄρχεται μὲν ἀπὸ Τιβούρων, ἄγει δ’ ἐπὶ Μαρσοὺς καί Κορφίνιον, την των Πελἐγνων μητρόττοΧιν. εἰσὶ δ’ ἐν αὐτῇ Αατΐναι ττοΧεις Ουαρία1 2 τε καί Καρσίολοι καὶ νΑΧβα, πλησίον δὲ και πόλις Κοὑκουλον. ἐν όψει δ’ εἰσὶ τοῖς ἐν Ῥώμη Τίβουρά τε καὶ Πραίνεστος καὶ
1	αϊ, the obvious correction of Corais, for ἡ.
2	Ουαρία, Kramer from the conj, of Cluvier, for OvaXepia ; so the later editors.
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demolished by the Romans. Most of these cities, as also of those on the Latin Way and of those on the far side of it, are situated in the country of the Hemici, the Aeci, and the Volsci, though all were founded by the Romans. Again, on the left of the Latin Way are the cities between it and the Valerian Way: first, Gabii, situated on the Praenes-tine Way, with a rock-quarry that is more serviceable to Rome than any other, and equidistant—about one hundred stadia—from Rome and Praeneste; then Praeneste, about which I shall speak presently; then the cities in those mountains that are above Praeneste : Capituluin, the little city of the Hemici, and Anagnia, a noteworthy city, and Cereate, and Sora (past which the Lins flows as it issues from the mountains and comes to Fregellae and Minturnae *); and then certain other places, and Venafrum, whence comes the finest olive-oil. Now the city of Venafrum is situated on an eminence, and past the base of the hill flows the Volturnus River, which runs past Casi-linum also and empties into the sea at the city of like name.2 But when you come to the cities of Aesernia and Allifae you are already in Samnitic territory; the former was destroyed in the Marsic War, while the latter still endures.
11. The Valerian Way has its beginning at Tibur, and leads to the country of the Marsi, and to Corfinium, the metropolis of the Peligni. On the Valerian Way are the following cities of Latium: Varia, Carseoli, and Alba,3 and also, near by, the city of Cuculuin.4 Tibur, Praeneste, and Tusculum are all visible from Rome. First, Tibur: 1
1 Cp. 5. 3. 6.	2 Volturnum.	3 Alba Tueens.
4	Now Cucullo, otherwise called Scutolo.
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Τοῦσκλον. Τίβονρα μὲν, ἦ1 τὺ Ηράκλειον, και 6 καταράκτης, ον ποιεῖ πλωτὸς ων 6 Άνίων, ἀφ’ νψονς μεγάλου καταπίπτων εἰς φάραγγα β αθεΐαν καί καταΧσή προς αυτή τῇ πόλει, ἐντεῦθεν δὲ διεξεισι πεδίον εύκαρπότατον παρὰ τὰ μέταλλα τοῦ Χίθον τον Ύιβονρτίνου καί τον ἐν Γαβίοις, καὶ τοῦ1 2 3 ἐρυθροῦ Χεγομίνου, ὧστε τὴν ἐκ των μετάλλων εξαγωγήν καὶ τὴν πορθμείαν ενμαρή τεΧεως είναι, των πΧείστων έργων τής Ῥώμης εντεύθεν κατασκενάζο μενών, εν δὲ τῷ ττε&ίψ τοντψ και τὰ "ΑΧβονΧα καΧούμενα ρεΐ νδατα ψνχρά εκ πολλῶν πηγών, προς ποικίλας νόσονς και πίνονσι και εγκαθημενοις υγιεινά· τοιαν-τ α δὲ καὶ τὰ Ααβανά, ον κ άπωθεν τούτων εν τῇ Νωμεντανῇ καὶ τοῖς περὶ Ἠρητὺν τὁποις. Πραίνεστος δ’ ἐστὶν ὅπου τὺ τῆς Τύχης ἱερὸν επίσημον χρηστηριάζον άμφότεραι δ’ αἱ πόλεις ανται τη αυτή προσιδρυμεναι τνγχάνονσιν ορεινή, Βιεχονσι δ’ ἀλλήλων ὅσον σταδίους εκατόν, τής δὲ Ῥώμης Πραίνεστος μὲν και ΒιπΧάσιον, Τ ίβονρα δ’ εΧαττον. φασι δ’ Ελληνίδας άμφοτέρας, Πραί-νεστον γονν Πολυστἐφανον καλεῖσθαι πρότερον.
1	Before f Corais and Meineke insert Iv; but Muller-Dubner follow the MSS.
2	Por κώ του Meineko, from conj, of Kramer, reads Του καί.
1	Cp. 5. 3. 7.
2	The Greek word here translated “ wooded ” suggests a sacred grove. Strabo obviously refers to the grove that was sacred to Tiburnus, the founder of Tibur. Cp. Horace, Odes 1. *7. 13.
3	Cp. Pliny 36. 48.	* Cp. § 10 above.
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it possesses the teinple of Heracles, and also the waterfall formed by the Anio, a navigable river1 which falls down from a great height into a deep, wooded2 ravine near the city itself. Thence the river flows out through a very fruitful plain past the quarries of the Tiburtine stone,3 and of the stone of Gabii,4 and of what is called “ red stone ” ; so that the delivery from the quarries and the transportation by water are perfectly easy—most of the works of art5 at Rome being constructed of stone brought thence. In this plain, also, flow what are called the Albula waters0—cold waters from many springs, helpful, both as drinking-water and as baths, in the cure of various diseases; and such, also, are the Labana waters,7 not far from the former, ori the Nomen tan Way and in the neighbourhood of Eretum. Secondly, Praeneste: here is the temple of Fortuna, noted for its oracles.8 Both of these cities are situated near the same mountain range, and they are about one hundred stadia distant from one another; but from Rome Praeneste is as much as double that distance, whereas Tibur is less than double. Both are called Greek cities;9 in any case Praeneste, they say, was formerly called (( Poly Stephanos.” 10
5	On “ works of art,” see 5. 2. 5. and footnote.
6	Now “ La Solfatara” (“ Sulphur waters ”).
7	Now called “ Bagni di Grotta Marozza.”
8	This was probably the largest temple in Italy. (t The modern city of Palestrina is almost entirely built on its site and substructions ” (Tozer, Selections, p. 157).
* Horace (Carmina 2. 6. 5) speaks of “ Tibur, Argeo positum colono.”
50 “Many-wreathed,” so called, apparently, from the several terraces. But Pliny (3 9) says Praeneste was formerly called “Stephane” (Wreath),
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STRABO
ἐρυμνὴ μὲν οὖν εκατερα, πολὺ δ’ βρυμνοτέρα Πραίνεστος* ἄκραν1 γὰρ ἔχει τῆς μὲν πόλεως ὕπερθεν όρος υψηΧόν, όπισθεν δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς συνε-χούσης ὰρεινἣς αὐχἐνι διεξευγμὲνον, ὺπεραῖρον καὶ δυσὶ σταΒίοις τούτου πρὸς ορθίαν ἀνάβασιν.
239 πρὸς δὲ τῆ έρυμνότητι καὶ δἱώρυξι κρυπταῖς Βιατέτρηται πανταχόθεν μέχρι τῶν ττεΒίων, ταῖς μὲν ὺδρείας χάριν, ταῖς δ’ εξόδων Χαθραίων, ὧν ἐν μιᾴ Μύριος ττοΧιορκούμενος ἀπόθανε. ταῖς μὲν οὐν ἅλλαις ττοΧεσι πλεῖστον τὺ εὐερκὲς πρὸς αγαθόν τίθεται, Πραινεστίνοις δὲ συμφορά γεγἑ-νηται διὰ τὰς 'Ρωμαίων στάσεις, καταφευγουσι ηάρ ἐκεῖσε οἱ νεωτερίσαντες* εκττοΧιορκηθεντων Be, πρὸς τῇ κακώσει τῆς πόλεως καὶ τὴν χώραν άτταΧΧοτριουσθαι συμβαίνω, τὴς αἰτίας μετα-φερομὲνης ἐπὶ τοὺς αναίτιους, ρεῖ δὲ διὰ τῆς χώρας Oὐἐρεστις ποταμός, πρὸς ἔα) δὲ τῆς 'Ρώμης εἰσὶ ν αι Χβχθβϊσαι πόλεις.
12.	Ἐνδοτίρω δὲ τῆς κατ’ αὐτὸς ορεινής ἄλλη ράχις ἐστί, μεταξύ αύΧώνα κατaXelirουσα τον
1	ακρα,'», Corais, for ἄκρον; so the later editors. 1 2
1	Aix Praenesiina ; now Castel San Pietro.
2	“ This hill, which is of considerable elevation (being not less than 2400 feet above the sea, and more than 1200 above its immediate base), projects like a great buttress or bastion from the angle of the Apennines towards the Alban Hills ” (Bunbury, Ζ>/ί’ί. <7ει?ρτ. II, ρ. 665, quoted by Tozer). See £ncyc« Brit s.v. “ Praeneste ” (J. G. Frazer).
® On the reservoirs of Praeneste, “ hollowed out in the rock of the mountain/* and the water-supply in general, see Magoffin,	o/ the Topography of Praeneste, Johns
Hopkins University Historical Studies, 1908, p. 435.
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Now each is well fortified by nature, but Praeneste is much more so, since it lias for a citadel1 a high moTintain which not only rises above the city but also in the rear is disjoined from the unbroken mountain range by a neck of land above which it rises as much as two stadia in a perpendicular ascent.2 And in addition to its natural strength, subterranean passages have been bored through it from all sides as far as the plains—some for water-supply,3 others for secret exits (it was in one of these that Marius was put to death when he was being besieged). Now although in the case of all other cities, generally speaking, good defences are accounted a blessing, in the case of the Praenestini they have proved to be a misfortune, because of the seditions among the Romans, For all who have attempted a revolution take refuge in Praeneste; and, if forced by a siege to surrender, the inhabitants, in addition to the damage done to their city, meet with the further misfortune that their territory is alienated, the guilt being transferred to the guiltless.4 The Verestis5 River flows through the territory in question. The aforesaid cities are to the east of Rome.
12.	But still closer to Rome than the mountainous country6 where these cities lie, there is another ridge, which leaves a valley (the valley near
4	For example, in 198 e.g., when there was an uprising of slaves ; in 82 Bio,, when the younger Marius made I’raeneste his headquarters. And in 63 B.a Catiline sought to occupy Praeneste for headquarters but his effort was frustrated hy the consul (Cicero, Against Catiline 1. 8).
6 The “ Verestis ” is otherwise unknown.
e The Volseian Mountains.
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κατὰ Ἀλγιδον, ύψηΧή μέχρι τού ΆΧβανοΰ ορούς. ἐπὶ ταύτης δὴ τὺ Τοῦσκλον ΪΒρυται, ττοΧιςφού φαυΧως κατασκευασμένη* κεκάσμηται δὲ ταῖς κυκΧω φυτείαις καί οΙκοΒομίαις, καί μάλιστα ταῖς υττοιτιιττούσαις επὶ τὺ κατὰ τὴν 'Ρώμην μέρος* το yap Τούσκουλον ἐνταῦθα ἐστὶ Χόφος βΰy€Cύς καί εΰυΒρος, κορυφούμενος ήρέμα πολ-λαχοῦ καὶ δεχόμενος βασιλείων κατ ασ κεν ας εκπρεττεστάτας. συνεχή δ’ ἐστὶ καὶ τὰ τῷ 'ΑΧβανω opec υττοττίτττοντα, την αυτήν τε αρετήν ἔχοντα και κατασκευήν* εφεξής δ’ ἐστὶ πεδία, τὰ μὲν πρὸς τὴν Ῥώμην σννάτττοντα κα\ τα ττροάστεια αυτής, τὰ δὲ προς τὴν θάΧατταν· τὰ· μὲν οὐν πρὸς τὴν ΘάΧατταν ήττάν ἐστιν ὕγιεινά, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα εὐάγωγά τε καὶ παραπλησίως εξησκημένα. μετὰ δὲ τὺ 'ΚΧβανον ’Κρικία εστί πόλις ἔπι τῇ ὁδῷ τῇ Ἀππία* στάδιοι δ’ εἰσιν ἐκ τῆς Ῥώμης εκατόν εξήκοντα* κοῖλος δ’ ἐστὶν ὁ τόπος, ἔχει δ’ ὅμως έρυμνήν άκραν* υττέρκειται 8’ αυτής το μεν Κανόνιον,1 πόλις '¥ωμαίων, εν Βεξια τής Ἀππίας ὁδοῦ, ἀφ’ ἦς ἔποπτος τ; τε θάΧασσά ἐστι καὶ τὺ ’Ἀντίον, τὺ δ’ Άρτεμίσιον, δ καΧοΰσι Νέμος, ἐκ τοῦ ἐν αριστερά μέρους τής δΒον τοῖς1 2 ἐξ Άρικίας άναβαίνουσιν. τῆς δ’ Ἀρικίνης τὺ ἱερὸν λέγουσιν άφίΒρυμά τι*3 τῆς
1	Κανόνιον. Cluvier, for Auvoulvtov ; so the later editors.
2	τοῖς, Siebenkees from conj, of Cluvier, for τἡς; so generally the later editors.
3	The reading αναβαίνουσιν.........αψίδρυμά τι is that
of Groskurd (so Meineke and others) for άναβαίνουσιν εις τ)μ/ δ5 Άρικίνην rb hp6v. λἐγουσι δι’ αφιδρύματα.
1	Mt. Albanus, now Monte Cavo, is the highest summit.
2	That is, on one’s way from Tusculum.
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Algidum) between them and is high as far as Mt. Albanus.1 It is on this chain that Tusculum is situated, a city with no mean, equipment of buildings ; and it is adorned by the plantings and villas encircling it, and particularly by those that extend below the city in the general direction of the city of Rome; for here Tusculum is a fertile and well-watered hill, which in many places rises gently into crests and admits of magnificently devised royal palaces. Adjoining this hill are also the foothills of Mt. Albanus, with the same fertility and the same kind of palaces. Then, next, come the plains, some connecting with Rome and its suburbs, and others with the sea. Now although the plains that connect with the sea are less healthful, the others are both pleasant to dwell in and decked out in similar manner. After Mt. Albanus 2 comes Aricia, a city on the Appian Way; it is one hundred and sixty stadia distant from Rome. Aricia lies in a hollow, but for all that it has a naturally strong citadel.3 Above Aricia lies, first, on the right hand side of the Appian Way, Lanuvium,4 a city of the Romans, from which both the sea and Antium are visible, and, secondly, to the left of the Way as you go up from Aricia, the Artemisium, which they call Nemus.5 The temple of the Arician,6 they say, is a
3	The ancient Aricia lay in the ‘‘Vallis Aricina ” (now “ Valle Aricciana **), an extinct crater below the modern town of Ariccia, which latter occupies the site of the ancient citadel, a steep hill.
4	“ Lavinium,” the reading of the MSS., lias rightly been
emended to “Lanuvium.” “Owing to a curious confusion between this place and Lavinium, which dates back to the middle ages, its modern name is ‘Civita Lavinia5 ” (Tozer, Selections, p. 159).	δ That is “Nemus Dianae.”
6 Sc, “Diana,” that is, “Artemis.”
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Ταυροπόλου* καὶ γὰρ τι βαρβαρικόν κρατεί καί %κυθικόν περί το iepov ἔθος. καθίσταται ἡμρ ἱερεὺς ὁ γενηθεὶς αντόχειρ τοῦ ιερωμένον πρότερον δραπέτης ἀνήρ· ξιφήρης οὖν ἐστιν ἀεί, περισκοπούν τὰς ἐπιθἐσβις, έτοιμος αμύνεσθαι. τὺ δ’ ίερὺν ἐν άΧσει, πρόκειται δὲ λίμνη πεΧαγί-ζουσα, κύκΧφ δ’ ορεινή συνεχής όφρνς περίκειται και Χίαν1 ύψηΧή και το ιερόν καί τὺ ὕδωρ αποΧαμβάνουσα εν κοίΧω τόπῳ καὶ βαθει. τὰς μὲν οὐν πηγὰς ὁρᾶν ἐστιν, ἐξ ὧν ἡ λίμνη 0 240 πΧηροΰται* τούτων δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ 2 Ἠγερία καλουμένη, Δαίμονος τινος επώνυμος' αι δ’ άπορρύσεις ενταύθα μεν ἄδηλοί εἰσιν, ἔξω δὲ δείκνννται πόρρω προς την επιφάνειαν ανέχουσαι.
13.	Πλησίον δ’ ἐστὶ τῶν χωρίων τούτων καί ΆΧβανόν ορος πολὺ υπερκύπτον του ’Αρτεμισίου καί των περί αυτό όφρύων, καίπερ ύψηΧών ουσών καί όρθιων ίκανώς, εχει δὲ καὶ τοῦτο λίμνην πολὺ μείζω τής κατα τὺ Ἀρτεμίσιον.1 2 3 προσωτέρω δὲ τούτων αι Χεχθείσαι πρότερον πόλεις τῆ? Αατίνης εἰσι. μάΧιστα δ’ εν μεσοηαίοι των Αατίνων πόλεών ἐστιν ἡ νΑλ/3α, όμορουσα
1	λίαν, Corals (who omits κα/), for μίαν; so the later editors.
2	ἡ ’Ηγερία, Corais, for ίερεία ; so Meineke.
3	ὅρος after ’Αρτεμίσιον, Corais deletes; so generally the editors, including Meineke.
1	That is, if Artemis Tauropolos ”—Artemis in her capacity as goddess of the Tauri.
2	The “Scythian element” referred to is the sacrifice of strangers by the Tauri, as described, for example, in Euripides* IpMgeneia among the Tauri.
3	Strabo refers to the Laeus Nemorensis (now Lago di
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copy of that of the Tauropolos.1 And in fact a barbaric, and Scythian,2 element predominates in the sacred usages, for the people set up as priest merely a run-away slave who lias slain with his own hand the man previously consecrated to that office; accordingly the priest is always arnied with a sword, looking around for the attacks, and ready to defend himself. The temple is in a sacred grove, and in front of it is a lake which resembles an open sea, and round about it in a circle lies an unbroken and very high mountain-brow, which encloses both the temple and the water in a place that is hollow and deep. You can see the springs, it is true, from which the lake is fed (one of them is “Egeria,” as it is caller: after a certain deity), but the outflows at the lake itself are not apparent, though they are pointed out to you at a distance outside the hollow, where they rise to the surface.3
13.	Near these places is also Mt. Albanus, which rises considerably above the Artemisinin and the mountain-brows round about it, though they too are high and rather steep. This mountain also has a lake/ much larger than the one at the Artemisium. The previously mentioned cities of Latium5 are farther away 6 than these places. But of all the cities of Latiuin, Alba7 is the farthest in the interior, since
Nemi), an extinct crater three miles in circumference and over three hundred feet deep. It is now drained by an artificial emissarium. According to Servius (note on Virgil, Aeneid 7. 515) it was called by the Latini the “ Speculum ’* (“ mirror ”) of Diana.
4	Lactis Albanus, now Lago di Albano.
5	Tibur and Praeneste.
e That is, from Rome—the same standpoint as at beginning of § 9.	7 Alba Fucens.
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Μαρσοῖς* ίδρυται δ’ ἐφ’ υψηλόν πάγου λίμνης1 Φουκίνας πλησίον, πελαγίας τὺ μέγεθος· χρώνΐαι δ’ αὐτὴ μάλιστα μεν Μαρσοὶ καὶ Πάντες οι πλησιόχωροι, φασι δ’ αυτήν και πληρονσθαί ποτε μόχρι της ορεινής καί ταπεινονσθαι πάλιν, ώστ άναψύχειν τους λιμνωθεντας τόπους και γεωργεΐσθαι παρέχειν, ἦτοι μεταστάσεις των κατά βάθους υγρών σποράδην καί ἀδήλως γίνονται, πάλιν δ’ επισνρρέουσιν, ή τελέως εκλείπονσιν αι πηγαϊ και πάλιν συνθλίβονται, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἀμενάνου συμβαίνειν φασι του διά Κατάνης ρεοντος* εκλείπει γ α ρ επϊ πολλά ετη καί πάλιν ρει. εκ δὲ τῆς Φουκίνας εἶναι τὰς πηγὰς ιστορονσι του Μαρκίου ὕδατος τοῦ την Ῥώμην ποτίζοντας καὶ παρὰ τὰλλα εύδοκιμονντος ΰδατα. τῇ δὲ ἈΧβᾳ διὰ τὺ ἐν βάθει τής χώρας ιδρΰσθαι και διά το εύερκες άντϊ φρουράς ἐχρή-σαντο πολλάκις Ῥωμαῖοι, τους φυλακής δεόμενους ενταύθα καθείργοντες.
1 λ/μντ/ς......... πελαγίας, Meineke, for λίμνη . ... }
πελαγία. 1 2
1	Lago di Fueino (Celano) was completely drained by Prince Torlonia, 1855-1869 a.i>.
2	That is, the flowing waters in the depths of the earth (cp. 3. 5. 7), as distinguished from the 44 springs ” by which Strabo always means the mouths at the surface of the earth.
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it is on the confines of the Marsi; it is situated on a lofty rock, near Lake Fucinus,1 which in size is like an open sea. The lake is used mostly by the Marsi and all the neighbouring peoples. They say that it not only fills up sometimes as far as the mountainous country, but also lowers again enough to permit the places which have been converted into marshes to get dry and to be tilled—whether it be that changes take place, sporadically and in a way that is not apparent, in the flow of the waters down in the depths,2 and that they flow back together again, or that the springs completely fail and then by pressure are brought together again—as is said to be the case with the Amenanus, the river that flows through Catana, for it fails for many years and then flows again.3 It is from Lake Fucinus, the story goes, that the springs of the Aqua Marcia come,4 which brings drinking-water to Rome and has the highest repute as compared with the other waters. Because of the fact that Alba is situated deep in the interior of the country, and is also well-walled, the Romans often used it for a prison, shutting up therein those who have to be kept under guard.5
3	The result, apparently, of volcanic action in Mt. Aetna from which ib flows.
4	The “ Aqua Marcia ” was one of the Roman aqueducts, and its principal reservoir was near Sublaqueum (now Subiaco). The story was that the River Pitonius (now Pedogna) rose in the mountains of the Peligni, flowed through Lake Fucinus without mingling with its waters, then disappeared in the earth, and finally came forth as the “ Marcian Waters ” near Sublaqueum. Pliny himself (31. 24) believed the story (see Tozer, Selections, p. 162).
6	For instance, Syphax, King of Numidia (Livy 30. 17), Perseus, King of Macedonia (Livy 45. 42), and Bituitus, King of the Arverni (Valerius Max. 9. 6, and Livy Epit. 61).
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1.	Ἐπεὶ δ’ ἀπὸ τῶν προσαλπίων εθνών ἀρξάμενοι και των ττρος αὐτοῖς ορών τῶν ’Απεννίνων, ἔπειθ’ ύπερβάντες ταῦτα τὴν ἐντὸς έπήΧθομεν πάσαν οση μεταξύ κείται τον Τυρρηνικού πέλαγους καὶ των Ἀττεννίνων ὁρῶν τῶν κεκΧιμένων προς τὸν Ἀδρίαν μἐχρι Χαυνιτών καί Καμπανών, νυν έπανιόντες οηΧώσομεν τὰ ἐν τοῖς ορεσι τούτους οίκούντα καί ταῖς ύπωρείαις τῆς τε έκτος μέχρι τής παραΧίας τῆς Άδριατικής και τής ἐντός. άρκτέον δὲ πάλιν ἀπὺ τῶν Κελτικών ορών,
2.	Ἕστι δ’ ἡ Πιτεντίνη μετὰ τὰς των Ὀμβρικῶν πόλεις τὰς μεταξύ Ἀριμίνου καὶ Ἀγκῶνος. ωρμηνται δ’ ἐκ τής Ί,αβίνης οι ΐίικεντΐνοί, δρυοκολάπτου τὴν ὁδὺν ἡγησαμένον τοῖς άρχηγέταις, αή> ον καί τοΰνομα' πικον ηὰρ τὸν ὅρνιν τούτον όνομάζουσι, καὶ νομίζουσιν "Αρεως ιερόν, οίκούσι 3’ ὰπὺ τών ὰρων άρξάμενοι μέχρι των πεδίων καί τής θαΧάττης, ἐπὶ μήκος ηύξημένην ἔχοντες μάΧΧον ἢ πλάτος τὴν χώραν, αγαθήν προς άπαντα, βεΧτίω δὲ τοῖς ξνΧίνοις καρπόΐς ἣ τοῖς
' C 241 σιτικοις. ἔστι δ’ εὖρος μὲν τὺ ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρῶν ἐπὶ θάΧατταν ἀνώμαλον τοῖς διαστήμασι, μήκος δ’ ἀπὸ Αἴσιος ποταμού μέχρι Κάστρου παρά-πλουν ἔχον σταδίων οκτακόσιων. πόλεις δ’ Ἀγκὼν μὲν Ελληνῖς, Έ,νρακονσίων κτίσμα τών φν<γοντων την Διονυσίου τυραννίδα· κείται δ’ ἐπ’ άκρας μεν 1 2
1	That is, the southern boundaries of Cisalpine Cellica (Gaul); see 5. 1.3 and 5. 2. 10.
2	Picenum.
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1. I began with the tribes that live next to the Alps, and with that part of the Apennine Mountains which lies next to them, and then, passing over that part, traversed all the country on this side which lies between the Tyrrhenian Sea and that part of the Apennine Mountains which bends towards the Adriatic and stretches to the countries of the Sam-nitae and the Campani; I shall now, therefore, go back and indicate the tribes that live in these mountains, and also in the foothills both of the country outside the mountains, as far as the Adriatic seaboard, and of the country this side. But I must begin again with the Celtic boundaries.1
- 2. Next after those cities of the Oinbrici that are between Ariminum and Ancona comes the Picentine country.2 The Picentini are originally from the Sabine country, a woodpecker having led the way for their progenitors; and hence their name, for they call this bird itf pious/’ and consider it sacred to Mars. The country they live in begins at the mountains and extends as far as the plains and the sea, thus having increased in length more than breadth; it is good for every use to which it may be put, though better for fruits than for grain. Its breadth—that from the mountains to the sea—taken at the different intervals,3 is irregular, while its length, by a voyage along the coast from the Aesis River to Castrum, is eight hundred stadia. Its cities are, first, Ancona, a Greek city, founded by the Syracusans who fled from the tyranny of Dionysius ; it is situated on a promontory, which by its curve
8 That is, at the different cities on the seacoast.
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λιμένα έμπβρίΧαμβανούσης τῇ πρὸς τὰς άρκτους έπιστροφή, σφοδρά δ’ βΰοινός ἐστι καὶ πυροφόρρς.1 πλησίον δ’ αυτής Ανξονμον πόλις μικρόν ὑπὲρ τῆς θαλάττη?· βίτα Χβπτέμπβδα καὶ Πνευεντία καὶ Ποτεντία καὶ Φίρμον Πικηνόν ἐπίνειον δὲ τ αυτής Κ άστελλον. ἐφεξῆς δὲ τὺ τῆς Κύπρας ἱερὸν, Τυρρηνὦν ίδρυμα καί κτίσμα* τὴν δ’Γ/Ηραν ἐκεῖνοι Κύπραν καλοῦσι ν βίτα Τρουβντΐνος ποταμός καί πόλις βπώνυμος' βίτα Καστρουνόουμ1 2 καί 6 Ματρΐνος ποταμός, ρβων άπο τής Αδριανών πόλεως, ἔχων ἐπίνειον τῆς Ἀδρίας βπώνυμον βαυτον. ἔπτι δ’ ἐν τῇ μεσογαίᾳ και αὕτη καὶ τὺ Ἀσκλον τὺ Πικηνόν, βρυμνότατον χωρίον καί3 ἐφ’ ᾤ κβιται το τεῖχος, καὶ τὰ πβρικβίμβνα ορη στρατοπβδοις ου βάσιμα. ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς Πικεντίνης Ουηστϊνοί τε καὶ Μαρσοῖ καὶ Πελίγνοι καὶ Μαρρουκῖνοι καὶ Φρβντανοί, Χαυνιτικον ἔθνος, τὴν όρβίνήν κατβχουσιν, έφαπτόμβνοι μικρά τής θαΧάττης. ἔστι δὲ τὰ ἔθνη ταῦτα μικρά μὲν, άνδρικώτατα δὲ καὶ ποΧΧάκις την άρβτήν ταντην βπιδβδβι^/μβνα Ύωμαίοις, πρώτον μιν, ήνίκα βπο-Χόμουν' δβύτβρον δέ, ὅτε συνβστράτβυον' τρίτον
1	πυροφόρος, Corais, for €νπυροφόρο$ ; see Meineke.
2	Καστρουνόουμ (Corais, — νόβουμ; Meineke, -νἀουν) Jones, for καί τρουνόουμ (sec ΑΙκουουμ—, 5. 2. 9).
3	After Kramer suggests the insertion of δια τόν λόφον. Since Groskurd the editors indicate a lacuna after καί.
1	‘‘Pneuentia” is otherwise unknown; perhaps Strabo wrote £< Pollentia57 (see Corais-du Theil-Letionne, VoL II., p. 236, and Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, Vol. II., p. 422.
* Castellum Firmanorum, now Porto di Ferno or Porto San Giorgio.
3	In Latin, if Cuprae Fanum,”
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towards the north encloses a harbour; and it is exceedingly productive of wine and wheat. Near it is the city of Auxumum, which is a short distance above the sea; then Septempeda, Pneuentia,1 Potentia and Firmum Picenum (its port-town is Castellum).2 Next in order comes the temple of Cupra,3 which was established, and founded as a city, by the Tyrrheni, wlio call Hera “Cupra”; then, the River Truentinus 4 and the city named after it;5 then Castrum Novum, and the River Matrinus6 (which flows from the city of the Adriani7), on which is Adria’s port-town,8 named after the river. Not only is Adria in the interior, but also Asculum Picenum, a place that is well fortified by nature, not only where the wall is situated—but also the mountains that lie round about it are impassable for armies.9 Beyond the Picentine country are the Vestini, the Marsi, the Peligni, the Marrucini, and the Frentani (a Samnitic tribe); they occupy the mountain-country there, their territory touching upon the sea for only short stretches. These ti-ibes are small, it is true, but they are very brave and oftentimes have exhibited this virtue to the Romans: first, when they went to war against them ; a second time, when they took the field with them as allies ;
4	Now tlie Tronto.
5	Truentum, also called Castrum Truentinum.
e Now the Piomba.
7	Adria, or Hadria.	8 Matrinum.
9	The words “not only . . . armies” are awkward in English as in the Greek, but the meaning is clear enough. Kramer’s guess (see critical note on opposite page) would yield the following: “not only on account of the hill on which the wall is situated, but also (on account of) the mountains that lie round about it, which are impassable for armies.”
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δ’, ore δεόμενοι τυχεῖν ἐλευθερίας καλ πολιτείας μὴ τυγχάνοντες απίστησαν καί τον Μαρσικον καλούμενου εξήψαν πόλεμον, Κορφίνιον, τῶν Πελίγνων μητρὑπολιν, κοινήν άπασι τοῖς Ίταλιώ-ταις άποδείξαντες πόλιν ἀντὶ τῆς 'Ρώμης, ορμητηρίου του πόλεμον, μετονομασθεισαν ’Ιταλικήν, καί ενταύθα δὴ1 τοὺς σννεπο μένους άθροισαν τες καὶ χειροτονήσαντες υπάτους καί στρατηγούς* δύο δ’ ἔτη συνέμειναν ἐν τῷ πολέμω, μέχρι διεπράξαντο την κοινωνίαν περί ἦς επολέμονν. Μαρσικὸν 5ὲ ώνόμασαν τον πόλεμόν άπο των άρξάντων τής άποστάσεως, και μάλιστα άπο Πομπαιδίου. τὰ μὲν οὖν άλλα κωμηδον ζώσιν, ἔ^ουσι δὲ καὶ πόλεις ὑπὲρ μὲν τῆς θαλάττης το τε Κορφίνιον καί 2ούλμων 2 καὶ Μαρούιον καὶ Τεάτε3 τὴν τῶν Μαρρουκίνων μητρόπολιν. ἐπ’ αὐτῇ δὲ τῇ θαλάττη το τε Ἀτερνον, δμορον τῆ Πικεντίνη, ομώνυμον Βε τω ποταμψ τω Βιορίζοντι την τε Oύηστίνην και την Μαρρουκίνην ρει γὰρ ἐκ τῆς Άμιτερνίνης, διά δε Ούηστίνων, παρα-λιπων εν δεξιά τούς Μαρρονκίνους υπέρ4 τῶν ΙΙελίγνων κειμένους, ζεύγματι περατός. τὺ δὲ πόλισμα το επώνυμου αυτόν Ούηστίνων μέν
1	δἡ, Kramer, for δ ἐ; so the later editors.
2	Πούλμαν, Jones, for Ί,οΰλμον; Meineke emends to 2;οόλμωνα.
3	Τεάτε, Jones, for Τεγεάτην (C.), Τεαγεάτην (Β.) ; Muller-Diibner and Meineke read Τεατἐαν.
4	r<p, after ότῆ>, the editors omit.
1 But on coins the name is spelled “Italia/5 not “Italica” (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “Corfinium”).
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and a third time when, begging for freedom and political rights without getting them, they revolted and kindled what is called the Marsic War, for they proclaimed Corfinium (the metropolis of the Peligni) the common city for all the Italiotes, instead of Rome, making it their base of operations for the war and changing its name to Italica;x and here it was that they mustered all their followers and elected consuls and praetors.2 And they persisted in the war for two years, until they achieved the partnership for which they went to war. The war was named “Marsic” after the people who began the revolt, Pompaedius in particular.3 Now these peoples live in villages, generally speaking, but they also have cities: first, above the sea, Corfinium, Sulmon, Maruvium, and Teate,4 the metropolis of the Marrucini. And, secondly, on the sea itself, A termini, which borders on the Picentine country and is of like name with the river5 that separates the Vestine country from the Marrucine; for it flows from the territory of Ainiternuin, and through tlie Vestine country, leaving on its right that part of the Marmcine country which lies above the Peligni (it may be crossed by a pontoon-bridge).6 But although the little city7 that is named after the river
2	They chose two consuls and twelve praetors, in imitation of the Roman government (see Nissen, Italische Landes kunde, Vol. II., p. 448, and also Corais-du Theil-Letronne, Vol. II., p. 242.
3	Pompaedius Silo, the Marsian, was killed in battle in
88 B.C., shortly before tlie end of the war.
1 Now Chieti.	8 The Aternus.
6	On this bridge, see Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, Vol. II., p. 439.
7	The same Aternum above-mentioned.
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C 242 ἐστι, κοινφ δ’ επινείω χρώνται και οι Πελίγνοι καί οι yiappovKivoi* διέχει δὲ τὺ ζεύγμα τέτταρας καὶ είκοσι σταδίους ἀπὸ Κορφινίου. μετὰ δὲ 'Άτερνον Ὄρτων, ἐπίνειον Φρεντανών, καί Βούκα, καί αυτή 1 Φρεντανών, ὅμορος Τεάνῳ τῷἈπουλῳ. Ὀρτώνιὸν1 2 ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς Φρεντάνοις, 'πέτραι Χηστρικών ανθρώπων, οἶς αἱ οικήσεις ἀπο των ναυαγίων πήγνυνται' και ταΧΚα θηριώδεις είναι λέγονται^ μεταξύ δε Ὄρτωνος και Ἀτέρνου ὁ 5άγρο<? ποταμος όρίζων τους Φρεντανοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν ΠεΧίγνων ο δὲ παράπΧους άπδ της Πι-κεντίνης ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἀποὑλους οὖς οι Ἕλληνες Ααυνίους καΧοΰσι, σταδίων ἐστὶν ὅσον τετρα-κοσίων ενενηκοντα.
3. Ἑξῆς δὲ μετὰ τὴν Αατίνην ἐστὶν ἦ τε Καμπανιά, παρήκονσα τη θαΧάττη, καί υπέρ ταύτην ἡ Χαυνΐτις εν μεσογαία μέχρι Φρεντανῶν και των Ααυνίων, εἴτ’ αυτοί Ααύνιοι καί ταΧΧα έθνη τα μέχρι τον 'ϊ,ικεΧικοΰ πορθμού. πρώτον δὲ περὶ τῆ? Καμπανίας ρητέον. ἔστι δ’ ἀπὸ τῆς Έ,ινοέσσης επϊ μεν την εξής παραΧίαν κόλπος ευμεγέθης μέχρι Μισηνον, κἀκεῖθεν ἄλλος κοΧπος πολὺ
1	αδτἡ, Groskurd, for αόςά; so the later editors.
2	See note 2 below.
a λέγονται is not found in the earlier MSS., and only
in w £>,
1	Apparently what is now Termoli (see Pauly-Wissowa, i.v., and Kissen, Vol. II., p. 783).
2	“ Ortonium” is otherwise unknown. The text appears to be corrupt, but all emendations are mere guesses, ld eineke relegates the whole sentence to the foot of the page. We should have expected Strabo to refer here to the Frento River as the southern boundary of the country of the Frentani.
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belongs to the Vestini, it is used as a common port botji by the Peligni and the Mhrrucini. The pontoon-bridge is twenty-four stadia distant from Corfinium. After Aternum comes Orton, the port-town of the Frentani, and then Buca1 (it too belongs to the Frentani), whose territory borders on that of Teanum Apulum. Ortonium2 is in the country of the Frentani, a cliff-town belonging to pirates, whose dwellings are pieced together from the wreckage of ships; and in every other respect they are said to be a bestial folk. Between Orton and Aternum is the Sagrus River, which separates the country of the Frentani from that of the Peligni.3 The voyage along the coast from the Picentine country to the country of those Apuli whom the Greeks call “ Daunii ”4 is about four hundred and ninety stadia.
3.	Next in order after Latium come both Campania, which stretches along the sea, and, above Campania, in the interior, the Samnite country,5 which extends as far as the country of the Frentani and the Daunii; then the Daunii themselves, and the rest of the tribes on to the Sicilian Strait. But I must first speak of Campania. There is a fair-sized gulf which, beginning at Sinuessa, extends along the coast next thereafter as far as Misenum, and also another gulf, much larger than the first, which begins at Misenum; they call
s Ptolemaeus (3. 16) wrongly associates the mouth of the Sagrus with the country of the Peligni (cp. Nissen, Yol. II., p. 778), for the Sagrus empties between Ortona and Histonium (not Aternum). Strabo’s assertion, however, might be interpreted to mean, not the lower course, but the northerly fork, of the Sagrus ; otherwise he too is in error.
1 Cp. 5. 1. 9 and 6. 3. 9.	5 Samnium.
VOL. 11.
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μείζων του πρότερον, καλονσι 8 αυτόν Κρατήρα, άπο τον Μισηνου μἐχρι τοῦ Αθηναίου, δυεῖν ακρωτηρίων, κολποὑμενον. ὑπὲρ δὲ τούτων των ήιόνων Καμπανία πάσα ϊδρνται, πεδίον ευδαιμονέ-στατον των απάντων περίκεινται δ’ αὐτῷ γεω-λοφίαι τε εΰκαρποι καί ορη τα τε των Χαννιτων καί τα των Ὄ σκω ν. Ἀντίοχος μὲν οὖν φησι τὴν ;χώραν ταυ την Όπικούς οϊκήσαι, τούτους δὲ καὶ Αὕσονας καλεῖσθαι, Πολύβιος ὅ’ εμφαίνει δύο ἔθνη νομίζων ταύτα% Ὀπικοὺς γὰρ φησι, καί Αύσονας οίκεΐν την 'χώραν ταύτην περὶ τον Κρατήρα, ἄλλοι δὲ λέγουσιν, οίκούντων *0πικών πρότερον καὶ Ανσόνων, Χιδικίνους 1 κατασχεΐν ύστερον ’Ὀσκων τι ἔθνος, τούτους 8* υπο Κνμαίων, εκείνους δ’ ὕπό Τυρρηνών εκπεσειν διὰ γὰρ τὴν αρετήν περιμάχητον γενίσθαι τὺ πεδίον* δώδεκα δε πόλεις έΓ/κατοικίσαντας τὴν οἷον κεφαλήν ονομάσαι Καπύην* διά δὲ τὴν τρυφήν εις μαλαχίαν τραπομένους, καθάπερ τής περί τον Τίάδον χώρας εξέστησαν, οντω καί ταύτης παραχώρησαν Χαυνίταις, τούτους δ’ ὑπὸ Ῥωμαίων εκπεσειν. τής δ’ ευκαρπίας ἐστὶ σημεῖον τὺ σῖτον ενταύθα γίνεσθαι τὸν κάλλιστον, λἐγω δὲ τον πύρινον, ἐξ οὐ και ὁ χόνδρος, κρείττων ων πάσης και δρύζης και εν ὀλίγῳ σιτικής τροφής, ιστορείται δ’ ἔνια
1 2ιδικίνους, Madvig, and Niese independently, for οι δ’ ἐ/ῶνους (see 5. 3. 10). Siebenkees, Corals, Groskurd, and Mtiller-Diibner read μετ’ ἐκείνονκ; Kramer conjectures σὅν iKtivois; Meineke strangely omits the phrase altogether without comment.
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the latter1 the “Crater,”2 and the ei Crater” forms a b^y between the two capes of Misenum3 and Athenaeum.4 Above these coasts lies the whole of Campania; it is the most blest of all plains, and round about it lie fruitful hills, and the mountains of the Sainnitae and of the Osci. Antiochus,5 it is true, says that the Opici once lived in this country and thatC£ they are also called Ausones,” but Polybius clearly believes that they are two different tribes, for he says “the Opici and the Ausones live in this country round about the Crater.” Again, others say that, although at first it was inhabited by the Opici, and also by the Ausones,6 later on it was taken by the Sidicini, an Oscan tribe,7 but the Sidi-cini were ejected by the Cumaei, and in turn the Cumaei by the Tyrrheni. For on account of its fertility, they continue, the plain became an object of contention ; and the Tyrrheni founded twelve cities iii the country and named their capital city u Capua” ;8 but on account of their luxurious living they became soft, and consequently, just as they had been made to get out of the country round about the Pad us,9 so now they had to yield this country to the Sainnitae; and in turn the Sainnitae were ejected by the Romans. A proof of the fruitfulness of the country is that it produces the finest grain—I mean the wheat from which groats are made, which is superior, not only to every kind of rice, but also to almost every kind of grain-food. It is reported
1 The Gulf of Naples.	2 Op. 5. 4. 8.
3	Now Cape Miseno.
4	In Latin, Minerva; now Punta della Campanella.
5	Antiochus Syraeusanus, the historian.
e See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.	7 See 5. 3. 9.
s Cp. 5. 4.10.	9 See 5. 1.10.
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των πεΒίων σπείρεσθ αι δι’ έτους δὶς μὲν τῇ ζειᾴ, C 243 τὺ δὲ τρίτον εΧύμφ, τινα δὲ και Χαχανεύεσθαδ τῷ τετάριφ σπόρω. καὶ μὴν τον οἶνον τον κράτ ιστόν εντεύθεν εχονσι Ῥωμαῖοι τον Φάλερνον καὶ τὸν Χτατανον καὶ Καληνὁν ἦδη δὲ καὶ ὁ Χουρεντϊνος ἐνάμιλλος καθίσταται τούτοις, νεωστὶ πειρασθεις ὅτι παλαίωσιν δἐχβται. ώς δ’ αὕτως εύέΧαιός ἐστι καὶ πασα ἡ περὶ τὺ Oύέναφρον, όμορον τοῖς πεδίοι? ον.
4. Πόλεις δ’ ἐπὶ μὲν τῇ θαΧάττη μετὰ την -2ινὁεσσαν Λίτερνον, ὅπου τὺ μνήμα τὺ Χκιπίωνος του πρώτου προσαγορευθέντος Αφρικανόν· διέ-τριψε γὰρ ἐνταῦθα τὺ τελευταῖον, ἀφεὶς τὰς ποΧιτειας κατ απέχθειαν την προς τινας. παραρρεΐ δὲ ομώνυμος τῆ πόλει ποταμός. ώς δ’ αὕτως καὶ OνουΧτονρνος ομώνυμός ἐστι τῇ παρ’ αυτόν πόλει εφεξής κείμενη· ρει δ’ οντος διὰ Oύενάφρον καί της Καμπανίοις μέσης. ταύταις δ’ εφεξής ἐστι Κύμη, Χαλκιδίων καὶ Κνμαίων παΧαιότατον κτίσμα· πασών yap ἐστι πρεσ-βντάτη των τε Σικελικών και τῶν Ίταλιωτιδων. οἱ δὲ τον στοΧον άγοντες, Τπποκλῆς ὀ Κυμαῖος καὶ Μεγασθἐνης ὁ Χαλκιδεὺς, διωμoXoyήσavτo προς σφας αυτούς, των μεν1 αποικίαν είναι, τῶν δὲ τὴν επωνυμίαν ὅθεν νυν μὲν πpoσayopεύετaι Κύμη, κτίσαι δ’ αυτήν Χαλκιδβῖς δοκούσι. πρότερον μὲν οὐν ηντύχει* και το ΦΧεγραΐον καΧού·
1	But Meineke, following Corais, inserts τἡν before ἄποχ/ιίαν.
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that, in the course of one year, some of the plains are ^eeded twice with spelt, the third time with millet, and others still the fourth time with vegetables. v And indeed it is from here that the Romans obtain their best wine, namely, the Falernian, the Statanian, and the Calenian,1 though already the Surrentine wine is taking its place as a rival of the three, for recent tests show that it admits of ageing. And so, in tlie same way, all the country round about Venafrum, which is on the border of the plains, is well-supplied with the olive.
4.	The cities on the sea after Sinuessa are: Liternuin, where is the tomb of Scipio, the one first to be called “ Africanus ”; for he spent his last da}Ts here, giving up the affairs of state, so strong was his hatred for certain persons. A river2 of like name flows by the city. And so, likewise, the Vultumus has a name like that of the city 3 which is situated beside it and which comes next in order after Sinuessa; this river flows through Venafrum and the centre of Campania. Next in order after these two cities comes Cumae,4 a city founded in most ancient times by people from Chalcis and Cumae; for it is the oldest of all the Sicilian and the Italiote cities. However, the men who led the expedition, Hippocles of Cumae5 and Megasthenes of Chalcis, made an agreement with one another that the city should be a colony of Chalcis, and a namesake of Cumae: and, hence, although the city is now called Cumae, it is reputed to have been founded by the Chalcidians alone. In earlier times, then, the city was prosperous, and so was what is called the Phlegraean Plain,
1 Cp. 5. 3. 6.	2 The Liternus. 3 Vulturmim.
4	In Greek 4‘Cyme.”	6 The Euboean “Cyme.”
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μενού πεδίον, εν ω τα περὶ τους Γίγαντας μυθεύουσιν, οὐκ ἄλλοθεν, ὼ? είκός, ἀλλ* ἐκ' τοῦ περιμάχητον την ηήν είναι δι’ ἀρετήν* ύστερον δ* οἷ Καμπανοι κύριοι, καταστάντες τῆ? πὁλεως ύβρισαν εἰς τοὺς ανθρώπους ποΧλά* καὶ δ^ καὶ ταῖς ηυναιξίν αυτών συνοίκησαν αυτοί. ὅμως δ’ οὖν ἔτι σώζεται πολλὰ ἔχνη τοῦ Ελληνικού κόσμου καί των νομίμων, ώνομάσθαι δ’ ἔνιοι Κύμην από των κυμάτων φασι* ραχιώδης γὰρ και προσεχής ό πλησίον αἰγιαλὸς, εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ κητεΐαι1 παρ' αύτοΐς αρισται. ἐν δὲ τῷ κόλπψ τούτφ καί ὕλη τίς ἐστι θαμνώδης, ἐπὶ πολλοὺς εκτεινόμενη σταδίους, άνυδρος καί αμμώδης, ἦν Γαλλιναρίαν ὓλην καΧοΰσιν. ενταύθα δη ληστή-ρια συνεστήσαντο οι Πομπηίου 2έξτου ναύαρχοι καθ' ον καιρόν Σικελίαν άπέστησεν εκείνος.
5.	Πλησίον δέ τῆς Κύμη$ τὺ Μισηνὺν ακρωτήριου καί εν τω μεταξύ Ἀχερουσία λίμνη, τὴς θαλάττης άνάχυσίς τις τεναγώδης, κάμψαντι δε τὺ Μισηνὺν λιμὴν ευθύς υπό τῇ άκρα, και μετά C 244 τοῦτον ἐγκολπίζουσα ῄὼν εἰς βάθος, εν ἦ αι Βαῖαι καὶ τὰ θερμά υδατα τὰ καὶ πρὸς τρυφήν καί προς θεραπείαν νόσων επιτήδεια, ταῖς δὲ Βαίαις συνεχής ο τε Αοκρΐνος κόλπος και εντός τούτον ό 'Ἀορνος, χερρόνησον ποιων τὴν ἀπο-λαμβανομένην μέχρι Μισηνου γῆν ἀπὸ τὴς πλα-
1	κητΐίαι, all editors, for /ειττ(ε)ίαι.
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which mythology has made the setting of the story of the Giants—for no other reason, it would seem, than that the land, on account of its excellence, was a thing to fight for; but later on, when the Campani became established as masters of the city, they committed numerous outrages against the people in general, and, what is more, cohabited with the wives of the citizens. Nevertheless, many traces of the Greek decorum and usages are still preserved there. But according to some, “ Cumae ” is named after the u Kumata ” ;1 for the neighbouring shore is surfy and exposed to the wind. And Cumae also has the best fisheries for the catching of large fish. Moreover, on this gulf there is a forest of scrub trees, extending for many stadia over a waterless and sandy tract, which they call ee Silva Gallinaria.”2 Here it was that the admirals of Sextus Pompeius assembled bands of pirates at that critical time when he caused Sicily to revolt.3
5.	Near Cumae is Cape Misenuin, and between them is the Acherusian Lake, a kind of shoal-water estuary of the sea. After you double Cape Misenum you immediately come to a harbour, at the base of the cape, and, after the harbour, to a stretch of coast which runs inland and forms a deeply indented gulf —the coast on which is situated Baiae, and those hot springs that are suited both to the taste of the fastidious and to the cure of disease. Contiguous to Baiae is Gulf Lucrinus,4 and also, behind this gulf, Gulf Avernus,5 which forms a peninsula of the land that is cut off as far as Misenum, beginning from the
1 In Greek, “billows.” 2 Poultry-Forest.
5	Cp. 6. 1, 6.	4 Now Lake Lucrino.
5 Now Lake Averno.
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γίας 1 τῆ? μεταξύ Κὑμης καὶ αυτόν, λοιπὸς yap ἐστιν οΚίγων σταδίων Ισθμός δία της διώρυ^ος ἐπ’ αυτήν Κύμην, καὶ την πρὸς αὐτῇ 1 2 θάλατταν. έμύθευον δ’ οἱ πρὸ ημών εν τω Ἀὁρνῳ τὰ περὶ τὴν νέκυιαν την fΟμηρικήν· καὶ δὴ και νεκυομαντεῖον ίστορονσιν ενταύθα γενέσθαι καί Ὀδυσσέα εἰς τοῦτ’ ἀφικέσθαι. ἔστι δ’ ὁ μὲν Ἀορνος κολπος ἀγχιβαθὴς καὶ ἀρτίστομος, λιμἐνος καὶ μέγεθος καί φύσιν ἔχων, χρείαν δ’ οὐ παρεχόμενος λιμἐνος διὰ τὺ προκεισθαι τον Αοκρινον κόλπον προσ-βραχη καί ποΧυν. περικλείεται δ’ ὁ Ἀορνος όφρύσιν δρθίαις, νπερκειμέναις πανταχόθεν πλὴν τοῦ εϊσπΧου, νυν μεν ήμέρως έκπεπονημέναις, πρότερον δὲ συνηρεφέσιν άγρια, ὕλη μεγαΧοδένδρω καὶ άβάτψ, αϊ κατά δεισιδαιμονίαν κατάσκιον ἐποίουν τον κόλπον, προσεμνθενον δ’ οἱ επιχώριοι καί τούς ορνεις τους νπερπετεις γινομένους καταπίπτειν εις το ὕδωρ, φθειρόμενους υπο των
1	πλαγίας, conjecture of C. Miiller, and Madvig, for πελα-γίας. Corais amends to παραλίας. Meineke relegates τῆς πελαγίας to the foot of the page.
2	αότῆ, Corais, for αυτἡν; so Meineke.
1	Agrippa connected Lake Avernus and Lake Lucrinus with a canal, and Lake Avernus with the port of Cumae with a tunnel.
2	“ Necyia ” is the title the ancients gave to the eleventh book of the Odyssey, which tells tlie story of Odysseus’ descent into Hades and oi the magic rites by which the ghosts of the dead, were called up, and also relates the various conversations in Hades.
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transverse line which runs between Cumae and Avernus, for there remains an isthmus only a few stadia broad, that is, reckoning straight through the tunnel to Cumae itself and to the sea next to Cumae.1 The people prior to my time were wont to make Avernus the setting of the fabulous story of the Homeric “Necyia” ;2 and, what is more, writers tell us that there actually was an oracle of the dead here and that Odysseus visited it. Now Gulf Avernus is deep up to the very shore and lias a clear outlet;3 and it has both the size and character of a harbour, although it is useless as a harbour because of the fact that Gulf Lucrinus lies before it and is somewhat shallow as well as considerable in extent. Again, Avernus is enclosed round about by steep hill-brows that rise above it on all sides except where you sail into it (at the present time they have been brought by the toil of man into cultivation, though in former times they were thickly covered with a wild and untrodden forest of large trees); and these hill-brows, because of the superstition of man, used to make the gulf a shadowy place. And the natives used to add the further fable that all birds that fly over it fall down into the water,4 being killed by the vapours that
3	Although the Romans called Lucrinus and Avernus “lakes,” Strabo calls them “gulfs”—the former a sea-gulf and the latter an inner gulf connecting with the former. The configuration of the country has been greatly changed since Strabo’s time, for instance, in 1538 Ain., when what is now Monte Nuova (455 ft.) was upheaved by volcanic eruption, and the area of Lake Lucrinus was much reduced.
4	Cp. Virgil, Aeneid 6.239 and Lucretius 6, 740. The word ‘‘ Avernus ” means *£ Birdless. ”
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άναφερομένων αέρων, καθάπερ εν τοῖς Πλουτώνιοι?. καί τούτο1 χωρίον Πλουτώνιόν τι ἡγε-Χάμβανον, καί τοὺς Κιμμερίους ενταύθα γενέσθαι.2 καί είσέπΧεόν γε οϊ προθυσάμενοι καὶ ἱλασά-μενοι 3 τοὺς καταχθονίους δαίμονας, οντων των ύφηηονμένων τα τοιάδε Ιερέων, ηργοΧαβηκότων τον τόπον. ἔστι δὲ πηγή τις αυτόθι ποτίμου4 ὕδατος ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττῃ, τούτου δ’ άπείχοντο Πάντες, τὺ τῆς Στυς/ὸς ὕδωρ νόμισαν τε?· καὶ τὰ μαντεῖον ενταύθα που ΐδρυται* τὸν τε Πυριφ/Ve-ηέθοντα εκ των θερμών ὑδάτων ετεκμαίροντο των πλησίον καὶ τῆς Άχερουσίας.	’Έφορος δὲ τοῖς
Κιμμερίοις προσοικειων τον τόπον φησϊν αυτούς εν καταηείοις οίκίαις οίκεΐν, ὰς καΧοϋσιν ὰργίλλας, και δια τινων ορυγμάτων παρ άΧΧηΧους τε φοιτάν καί τοὺς ξένους εἰς τὺ μαντεῖον δέχεσθαι, πολὺ ὑπο γῆς ιδρυμένο ν· ζῆ ν δ’ ἀπὸ μεταΧΧείας και των μαντευομένων, και τού βασιΧέως άποδείξαντος αὐτοῖς συντάξεις. εἶναι δὲ τοῖς περὶ τὺ χρηστῆ-
1	Kramer, Meineke, and Muller-Diibner insert τό (in brackets) after τούτο.
2	γενἐσὅαι, Jones, for λἐγεσὅαι.
8 ίλασάμενοι, Corais, for /λασάμενοι; so Meineke, who, however, omits the οί after γε.
4 ποτίμου, Corais (from conj, of Xylander), for ποταμίου (as in 5. 1. 8 and 5. 4. 13.); so Meineke.
1 For example, the “Plutonium” at Hierapolis in Asia Minor (13. 4. 14). The “Plutonia” were precincts where mephitic vapours arose, and they were so called because they were regarded as entrances to the nether world. The cave itself, within the ** Plutonium,” was called “Char-onium” (14. 1. 11 and 14. 1. 44), a See 1. 1. 10 and 1. 2. 9.
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rise from it, as in the case of all the Plutonia.1 And people used to suppose that this too was a Plutonian place and that the Cimmerians2 had actually been there. At any rate, only those who had sacrificed beforehand and propitiated the nether deities could sail into Avemus, and priests who held the locality on lease were there to give directions in all such matters; and there is a fountain of potable water at this place, on the sea, but people used to abstain from it because they regarded it as the water of the Styx; and the oracle, too, is situated somewhere near it; and further, the hot springs near by and Lake Acherusia3 betokened the River Pyriphlege-tlion.4 Again, Ephorus, in the passage where he claims the locality in question for the Cimmerians, says: They live in underground houses, which they call “argillae,” 5 and it is through tunnels that they visit one another, back and forth, and also admit strangers to the oracle, which is situated far beneath the earth; and they live on what they get from mining, and from those who consult the oracle,6 and from the king of the country, who has appointed to them fixed allowances;7 and those who live
8 Now Lake Fusaro.
4	Literally, ** flaming with fire.” This river was a tributary of the Acheron in the nether world. The River Acheron (now Phanarioiikos), in Epirus, was associated with the nether world: it disappears in the earth for some distance and then reappears, losing its waters in the marshy n Acherusian Lake” before emptying into the Ionian Sea.
5	“ Argillae ” apparently means i( clay "-dwellings.
6	That is, as we may infer, on the meat of the sacrificial victims, in addition to any fees which may have been charged.
7	Thus acknowledging, according to Ephorus, that the country belongs to the Cimmerians.
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ριον 1 ἔθος πάτριον, μηΒενα τον ήλιον όράν, άλλα τῆς νυκτός ἔξω πορεύεσθαι των χασμάτων καί διὰ τοὐτο τον ποιητην περὶ αυτών εἰπεῖν, ώς
άρα
οὐδὲ ποτ’ αυτούς
Ἠἐλιος φαεθων επιΒερκεται* (Od, 11, 15)
245 ύστερον δὲ Βιαφθαρηναι τοὺς ανθρώπους υπό βασιλεως τινός, ου κ άποβάντος αύτφ του χρησμού, το δὲ μαντεῖον ἔτι συμμενειν, μεθεστητος εἰς ἕτερον τόπον. τοιαύτα μεν οι προ ημών εμυθολογούν, νυν ι δὲ τῆς μὲν ὕλης τῆς περὶ τὸν ν Αορν ον κοπείσης ύπο Άγρίππα, τῶν δὲ χωρίων κατοι-κοΒομηθεντων, από δὲ τοῦ Άόρνου διώρυγος υπονόμου τμηθείσης μέχρι Κύμης, άπαντ εκείνα εφάνη μύθος· τοῦ Κοκκηίου του* ποιήσαντος την Βιώρνγα εκείνην τε και επϊ Ν ἐὰν πάλιν εκ Αικαι-αρχείας ἐπὶ ταῖς Βαίαις επακολουθήσαντος πως τῷ περὶ τῶν Κιμμερίων άρτίως λεχθέντι λόγω, tvj^ov ϊσως καί πάτριον νομίσαντος τῷ τόπω τούτῳ δι’ ορυγμάτων είναι τάς όΒούς.
β. Ό δὲ Αοκρΐνος κόλπος πλατύνεται μέχρι Β αιών, χώματι είργόμενος από της εξω θαλάττης οκτασταΒίψ τό μήκος, πλάτος δὲ αμαξιτού πλατείας, ο φασιν Ἠρακλἐα Βιαχώσαι, τάς βους ελαυνοντα τάς Τηρυόνου* Βεχόμενον δ’ ἐπιπολῆς τὺ κύμα τοῖς χειμώσιν, ώστε μη πεζεύεσθαι ραΒίως, Ἀγρίππας δὲ επεσκεύασεν. εϊσπλονν Β’ ἔχει πλοίοις ελαφροΐς, ενορμίσασθαι μεν άχρη-1 χρηστήριον {Jco and mgo) for Κρατήριον (ABCEi). 1
1	L. Cocoeius Auctus, an architect and engineer, employed by Agrippa.
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about the oracle have an ancestral custom, that ηρ one should see the sun, but should go outside the caverns only during the night; and it is for this reason that the poet speaks of them as follows: “ And never does the shining sun look upon them ” ; but later on the Cimmerians were destroyed by a certain king, because the response of the oracle did not tum out in his favour; the seat of the oracle, however, still endures, although it has been removed to another place. Such, then, are the stories the people before my time used to tell, but now that the forest round about Avernus has been cut down by Agrippa, and the tracts of land have been built up with houses, and the tunnel has been cut from Avernus to Cumae, all those stories have proven to be mere myths; and yet the Cocceius1 who made, not only this tunnel, but also the one from Dicaeardiia (near Baiae) to Neapolis, was pretty well acquainted with the story just now related about the Cimmerians, and it may very well be that he also deemed it an ancestral custom,2 for this region, that its roads should run through tunnels.
6.	Gulf Lucrinus broadens out as far as Baiae; and it is shut off from the outer sea by a mound eight stadia in length and broad as a wagon-road. This mound is said to have been brought to completion by Heracles, when he was driving the cattle of Geryon. But since it admitted the waves over its surface in times of storm, so that it could not easily be traversed on foot, Agrippa built it up higher. The gulf affords entrance to light boats only; and, though useless as a place to moor boats,
2	Cocceius was a native of the region in question.
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στον, τῶν οστρέων δὲ Θήραν ἔχων άφθονωτάτην, ενιοι δὲ τούτον αὐτὸν τὴν λίμνην εἶναι τὴν Ἀχε~ ρουσίαν φασίν, Ἀρτβμίδωρος δὲ αυτόν τον'Άορνον. τὰς δὲ Βαίας επώνυμους εἶναι λίγουσι Βαίου τῶν Ὀδυσσέως εταίρων τινος, και το Μισηνὸν. ὲξἣς δ’ εἰσὶν αι περί Αικαιαρχείαν άκταϊ καί αυτή ἡ πόλις, ἦν δὲ πρότερον μὲν ἐπίνειον Κυμαίων ἐπ’ οφρύος ἱδρυμἐνον, κατὰ δὲ τὴν ’Αννίβα στρατείαν συνφκισαν Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ μετωνόμασαν ΤΙοτιοΧους ἀπὸ των φρεάτων* οἱ δ’ ἀπὸ τὴς ΒυσωΒιας των ὑδάτων, ἣν1 ἅπαν τὺ χωρίον ἔχει1 μέχρι Έαιών καί της Κυμαίοις ὅτι θειου πΧήρές ἐστι καὶ πυρὸς καὶ θερμών νδάτων. τινες δὲ καὶ Φλἐγραν διὰ τοῦτο την Κνμαίαν νομίξουσι κΧηθηναι, καί των ττεπτωκοτων ηιηάντων τὰ κεραύνια τραύματα άναφέρειν τὰς τοιαύτας προγοάς του ττνρος καί του υοατος. η οε πόλις εμποριον ηεγενηται με-μιστόν, χειροποίητους εχουσα ορμους διὰ τὴν ευφυΐαν της άμμου· σύμμετρος ηάρ έστι τῆ τιτάνω και κόΧΧησιν ίσχυράν και πηξιν Χαμβάνει. διόπερ τῆ χάΧικι καταμίξαντες την άμμοκονίαν προ-βάΧΧουσί χώματα εις την θάΧατταν, καί κοΧπουσι
1 ἡ ν, Jones inserts ; and, with Holstein, emends ἐκεῖ (before μέχρι) to Ιχείο Meineke inserts γάρ after ἄπαν and deletes on (before 6eiov). 1 2 3 4 5
1	That is, after Misenus (see 1. 2. 18),
2	By Strabo’s time the city had expanded a considerable distance along the coast in both directions.
3	In Latin, “putei.”
4	In Latin, “puteo,” “stink.”
5	That is, “ Blazing-land,” if the etymologists here referred to by Strabo were right. ** Phlegra ” was also the old name
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it affords most abundant catches of oysters. And soi#e say that this gulf itself is Lake Acherusia, while Artemidorus says that Gulf Avemus itself is that lake. But Baiae is said to be named after one of the companions of Odysseus, Baius; and also Mise-num.1 Next in order come the headlands that are in the neighbourhood of Dicaearchia, and then the city itself. In earlier times it was only a port-town of the Cumaeans, situated on the brow of a hill,2 but at the time of Hannibal's expedition the Romans settled a colony there, and changed its name to Puteoli from the wells3 there—though some savthat it was from tlie foul smell4 of the waters, since the whole district, as far as Baiae and Cumae, has a foul smell, because it is full of sulphur and fire and hot waters. And some believe that it is for this reason that the Cumaean country was called “ Phlegra,” 5 and that it is the wounds of the fallen giants, inflicted by the thunderbolts, that pour forth those streams of fire and water. And the city has become a very great emporium, since it has havens that have been made by the hand of man—a thing made possible by the natural qualities of the sand, for it is in proper proportion to the liine,6 and takes a firm set and solidity. And therefore, by mixing the sand-aslx7 with the lime, they can run jetties out into the sea and thus make the wide-open shores
of Pallene, the westernmost of the peninsulas of Chalcidice, and a volcanic region. Mythology associates the Giants with both regions fcp. 5. 4. 4).
• That is, its constituents are in proper proportion to the constituents of the lime.
7 This volcanic substance is now called “pozzuolana ” or «tuff.”
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τὰς ἀναπεπταμἐνας ήιὁνας, ωστ άσφαΧώς ενορ-C 246 μίζεσθαι τὰς μέγιστος ὁλκάδας. υττερκειταΐτ δὲ τῆς πόλεως εὐθὺς ἡ τοῦ Ήφαιστου ἀγορά, πεδίον ττερικεκΧειμενον Βιαττυροις όφρύσι, καμινώδεις ἐχοὑσαις άναπνοάς πολλαχοὺ καὶ βρωμώΒεις 1 ικανών* το δὲ πεδίον θείου ττΧήρες ἐστι συρτού.
7.	Μετὰ δὲ Αικαιαρχίαν ἐστὶ Νεάπολις Κυ-μαίων* ὕστερον δὲ καὶ Χ,αΧκιΒεΐς εττφκησαν καί Τίιθηκουσσαίων τινες καὶ ’Αθηναίων, ώστε καὶ Νεάπολις ἐκλήθη διὰ τοῦτο. ὅπου Βείκνυται μνήμα των Σειρήνων μιας, Τίαρθενοττης, καί ἀγὼν συντεΧειται γυμνικός κατά μαντείαν. ύστερον δὲ Καμπανών τινας2 εΒέξαντο συνοίκους Βιχοστα-τήσαντες, καϊ ἡναγκάσθησαν τοῖς εχθίστοις ως οίκειοτάτοις χρήσασθαι, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς οικείους ἀλλο-τρίονς εσχον. μηνύει Be τὰ τῶν Βημάρχων ονόματα, τα μεν ττρωτα Ελληνικά ὄντα, τὰ δ’ υστέρα τοῖς Ελληνικοῖς ἀναμὶξ τὰ Καμπανικά. πλεῖστα δ’ Ιχνη τής Ἑλληνικἧς ἀγωγὸς ενταύθα σώζεται, γυμνάσιά τε και εφηβεία καί φρατρίαι3 καὶ ονόματα Ελληνικά, καίπερ ον των'Ρωμαίων. νυνὶ δὲ ττεντετηρικός ιερός αγών συντεΧειται παρ’ αὐτοῖς, μουσικός τε καί γυμνικός εττϊ ττΧείους ημέρας,
1	βρωμφὅεις, Dindorf, for βρομΦὅεις; so the editors in general.
2	rtvas, Xylander, for τινες; so the later editors.
3	έφηβεΐα καί φρατρίαt, Siebenkees (from conj, of Tyrwhitt), for 4φηβιακ& φράτρια {ΑΙ), ἐφηβειακά φρατρία (BC); so the later editors. 1 2 3
1	In Latin, “ Forum Vulcani ” ; now La Solfatara
2	That is, 4‘New City.” The older name was “Parthe-nope ” (see 14. 2.10, and Beloch, Campcmien, 1890, pp. 29-30).
3	‘ ‘ Demarch ” was the local title of the chief magistrates ;
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curve into the form of baj^s, so that the greatest merchant-sliips can moor therein with safety. Immediately above the city lies the Forum of Hephaestus,1 a plain shut in all round by exceedingly hot ridges, which in numerous places have fumaroles that are like chimneys and that have a rather noisome smell; and the plain is full of drifted sulphur.
7.	After Dicaearchia comes Neapolis, a city of the Cumaeans. At a later time it was re-colonised by Chalcidians, and also by some Pithecussaeans and Athenians, and lienee, for this reason, was called Neapolis.2 A monument of Parthenope, one of the Sirens, is pointed out in Neapolis, and in accordance with an oracle a gymnastic contest is celebrated there. But at a still later time, as the result of a dissension, they admitted some of the Cainpani as fellow-inhabitants, and thus they were forced to treat their worst enemies as their best friends, now that they had alienated their proper friends. This is disclosed by the names of their demarche, for the earliest names are Greek only, whereas the later are Greek mixed with Campanian.3 And very many traces of Greek culture are preserved there— gymnasia, ephebeia,4 pliratriae,5 and Greek names of things, although the people are Romans. And at the present time a sacred contest is celebrated among them every four years, in music6 as well as gymnastics ; it lasts for several days, and vies with the
and apparently several of them held office together (see Tozer, Selections, p. 168, and Beloch, Campanim, pp. 31, 45).
4	Places for youths (ephebi) to take exercise.
5	Beloch (pp. 41-44), from inscriptions of Neapolis, gives the names of nine different pliratriae.
6	**Music” is here used, apparently, in the broad sense, including all the arts over which the Muses presided.
νοι. π.
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ἐνάμιλλος τοῖς επιφανεστάτοις τών κατά την Έλ-λάδα. ἔστι δὲ και ἐνθάδε διώρυξ -κρύπτη, τοῦ μεταξύ ορούς τῆς τε ΑικαιαρχεΙας καὶ τῆς Νεαπο-λεως υπεργασθ εντός ομοίως, ώσπερ ἐπὶ τὴν Κὑμην, ὐδοὐ τε άνοιχθείσης εναντίον ζεύγεσι πορευτής, ἐπὶ πολλοὺς σταδίους* τὰ δὲ φώτα εκ τής επιφάνειας του ορούς, πολλαχόθεν έκκοπεισών θυρίδων, διὰ βάθους πολλοῦ κατάγεται, ἔχει δὲ καὶ ἡ Νεάπολις θερμών ὑδάτων ἐκβολὰς καὶ κατασκευάς λουτρών ου χείρους τῶν ἐν Βαίαις, πολὺ δὲ τῷ πλήθει λειπ ο μεν ας' εκεί γὰρ ἄλλη πόλις 7€ψε" νηται, συνφκοδο μη μενών βασιλείων άλλων επ' άλλοις, ούκ ἐλάττων τῆς Αικαιαρχείας. επιτεί-νουσι δὲ τὴν ἐν Νεαπόλει διαγωγήν την Ελληνικὴν οἷ ἐκ τὴς Ῥώμη? άναχωρουντες δεύρο ησυχίας χάριν τών άπο παιδείας εργασαμενων ἣ καὶ ἄλλων διὰ γήρας ή ασθένειαν ποθούντων εν άνεσει ζην. καὶ τῶν fΡωμαίων δ’ ἔνιοι χαίροντες τῷ βίῳ τούτῳ, θεωροΰντες το πλήθος τών άπο τής αυτής αγωγής επιδημονντων άνδρών, άσμενοι φιλοχω-ροΰσι και ζώσιν αυτόθι.
8.	Έχόμενον δὲ φρούριον ἐστιν Ἠράκλειοζἱ, εκκειμένην εις την θάλατταν άκραν ἔχον, κατ α-πνεομένην Αιβϊ θαυμαστώς, ωσθ’ υγιεινήν ποιειν * 5
1 Augustus himself attended the contest shortly before his death (Suetonius, Augustus 98). a See δ. 4. 5.
5 See δ* 3. 8 and the footnote (on the size of the sewers at
Home).
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most famous of those celebrated in Greece.1 Here, too4 there is a tunnel—the mountain between Dicae-archia and Neapolis having been tunneled like the one leading to Cumae,2 and a road having been opened up for a distance, of many stadia that is wide enough to allow teams going in opposite directions to pass each other.3 And windows have been cut out at many places, and thus the light of day is brought down from the surface of the mountain along shafts that are of considerable depth.4 Furthermore, Neapolis has springs of hot water and bathing-establishments that are not inferior to those at Baiae, although it is far short of Baiae in the number of people, for at Baiae, where palace on palace has been built, one after another, a new city lias arisen, not inferior to Dicaeardiia. And greater vogue is given to the Greek mode of life at Neapolis by the people who withdraw thither from Rome for the sake of rest—-I mean the class5 who have made their livelihood by training the young, or still others who, because of old age or infirmity, long to live in relaxation; and some of the Romans, too, taking delight in this way of living and observing the great number of men of the same culture as themselves sojourning there, gladly fall in love with the place and make it their permanent abode.
8.	Next after Neapolis comes the Heradeian Fortress,6 with a promontory which runs out into the sea and so admirably catches the breezes of the southwest wind that it makes the settlement a
4	But to-day the Grotta di Posilipo has no shafts of light; and Seneca {Bpist. 57. 1) complains of its darkness and dust. Accordingly, Beloch (p. 84) concludes that Strabo confuses the tunnel in question with that of Cumae.
5	Strabo means Greeks.	6 Herculaneum.
G G
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C 247 μὴν κατοικίαν» Ὄσκοι δ’ εἶχον καὶ ταύτην καί την ἐφεξῆς Πομπαίαν,1 ἣν παραρρεῖ ὁ Χάρνος ποταμρς, εἶτα Τυρρηνοὶ καὶ Πελασγοί, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ Σαυνἶν ται· καὶ οντοι δ’ ἐξἐπεσον ἐκ τῶν τόπων» Νώλης δὲ καὶ Νουκερίας και Άχερρών,1 2 ομώνυμον κατοικίας τής περὶ Κρέμωνα, ἐπίνειον ἐστιν ΐίομπαία 3 παρὰ τῷ Σάρνῳ ποταμφ και δεχομένω τὰ φορτία και έκπέμποντι. ύπέρκειται δὲ τῶν τὁπων τούτων ορος το Oὐεσούιον, ἀγροῖς περίοικουμενον παηκά-λοις πλὴν τῆ? κορυφής* αὕτη δ’ ἐπίπεδος μὲν πολὺ μέρος ἐστίν, άκαρπος δ’ ὕλη, ἐκ δὲ τῆς οψεως τεφρώδης, καὶ κοιλάδας φαίν€ΐ σηραγγώδεις πετρὼν αίθάλωδων κατά την χροαν, ως ἂν εκβεβρωμένων ὑπο πυρὸς* ώστε4 τεκμαίροιτ αν τις το χωρίον τούτο καίεσθαι πρότερον καί ἔχειν κρατήρας πυράς, σβεσθήναι 8’ επιλιπονσης τής ύλης, τάχα δὲ καὶ τὴς ευκαρπίας τής κύκλψ τούτ αίτιον, ώσπερ εν τῇ Καταν,η, φασι, το κατατεφρωθέν μέρος εκ τής σποδού τής άνενεχθείσης ύπο τού Αίτναίον πνρος εύάμπελον την γῆν έποίησεν.	ἔχει μὲν
γὰρ τὺ λιπαινον καί την εκπυρουμένην βώλον καί
1	Corais emends Πομπαίαν to Πομπηίαν; so Μ tiller-Diibner and Meineke ; see note 1 below.
2	Άχερρών, Kramer, for ’Αγχώρν (Αί); see ’Αχερραἱ, 5. 4. 11.
8 Πομπαία, Jones, for the corrupt ποιεῖ; others emend to
Πομπηία.
4 ἄστε, Corais, for ώς.
1	On “Pompaia,” the Oscan name of Pompeii, see Nissen, Lcmdesknnde IX., p. 763, footnote 3.
* In Latin, “Acerrae.5’
3	<£ Acerrae,” as spelled by Polybius (2.34).
4	That is, the “hob ashes” (what we call “volcanic ash,”
a finely powdered lava), now ash-dust.
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healthful place to live in. Both this settlement and the one next after it, Pompaia1 (past which flows the River Sarnus), were once held by the Osci; then, by the Tyrrliem and the Pelasgi; and after that, by the Samnitae; but they, too, were ejected from the places. Pompaia, on the River Samus—a river which both takes the cargoes inland and sends them out to sea— is the port-town of Nola, Nuceria, and Aclierrae 2 (a place with name like that of the settlement3 near Cremona). Above these places lies Mt. Vesuvius, which, save for its summit, has dwellings all round, on farm-lands that are absolutely beautiful. As for the summit, a considerable part of it is flat, but all of it is unfruitful, and looks ash-coloured, and it shows pore-like cavities in masses of rock that are soot-coloured on the surface, these masses of rock looking as though they had been eaten out by fire ; and hence one might infer that in earlier times this district was on fire and had craters of fire, and then, because the fuel gave out, was quenched. Perhaps, too, this is the cause of the fruitfulness of the country all round the mountain; just as at Catana, it is said, that part of the country which had been covered with ash-dust from the hot ashes carried up into the air by the fire of Aetna made the land suited to the vine ; for it4 contains the substance that fattens5 both the soil which is burnt out and that
6	Strabo wrongly thought that the volcanic ash itself contained a fatty substance which enriched the soil. The enrich- , ing substance, of course, was the organic matter which accumulated in the ash-dust during a long period of weathering. In time the ash-dust became ash-soil. In 6. 2. 3 Strabo quotes Poseidonius as saying that this same part of the country was covered with volcanic ash “to a considerable depth ”
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την έκφέρουσαν τοὺς καρπούς. πΧεονάζουσα μὲν οὐν τω Χίπει πρός έκπύρωσιν επιτήδεια, καθάγερ ἡ θειώδης πασα, εξικμασθεϊσα δὲ καλ Χαβοϋσα σβέσιν καί εκτέφρωσιν εἰς καρποηονίαν μετεβαΧε. συνεχές δὲ εστί τῇ ΥΙομτταία το 'Ζυρρεντον των Καμπανών, ὅθεν πρόκειται το ’Αθηναιον, ο τινες Σειρηνουσσῶν ἀκρωτήριον καλοῦσιν* ἔστι δὲ ἐπ’ ἄκρῳ μὲν ’Αθήνας Ιερόν, ἵδρυμα Όδνσσέως. διάπλους δ’ ενθένδε βραχύς εἰς Καπρἐὰς νήσον. κάμψαντι δὲ την άκραν νησίδες είσιν έρημοι πετρώδεις, ας καΧονσι Σειρήνας, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ πρός Ιίυρρεντον μέρους ιερόν τι δείκνυται καί αναθήματα παΧαια τιμώντων των1 πλησίον τὸν2 τόπον, μέχρι μεν δεύρο εχει τεΧος ό κόΧπος ό Κρατὴρ προσ-αγορενόμενος, άφοριζόμενος δυσϊν άκρωτηριοις βΧίπονσι προς μεσημβρίαν, τω τε Μισηνψ καλ τῷ Ἀθηναίῳ. ἄπας δ’ ἐστὶ κατεσκενασμένος τούτο μεν ταῖς πόΧεσιν, ας εφαμεν, τούτο δὲ ταῖς οίκοδομίαις και φυτείαις, αΐ μεταξύ συνεχείς ουσαι μιας πόλεως οψιν παρέχονται.
9.	Τοῦ μεν οὐν Μισηνου πρόκειται νήσος ἡ Προχύτη, Πιθηκουσσῶν δ’ ἔστιν απόσπασμα. ΤΙιθηκονσσας δ’ Ἐρετριεῖς ψκισαν και Χαλκιδεῖς,
1	τον, Kramer, for τόν; so the later editors,
2	τόν, before τὅπον, Corais inserts ; so the later eclifcois. 1
1 Some of the ash-soil, Strabo means, becomes so rich that it is combustible, and unfit for the vine and different fruits ; but he does not say whether it is later burnt out by volcanic matter, or by some accidental or human agency. The burning out of excessively rich soil was at one time not an uncommon practice in England and Germany (F. H. Storer, Agriculture, 7th. ed., Vol. III., pp. 188 if.). The English company now
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which produces the fruits;1 so then, when it2 acquired plenty of fat, it was suited to burning out, as* is the case with all sulphur-like substances, and then when it had been evaporated3 and quenched4 and reduced to ash-dust, it passed into a state of fruitfulness. Next after Poinpaia comes Surrentuin, a city of the Campani, whence the Athenaeum5 juts forth into the sea, which some call the Cape of the Sirenussae. There is a sanctuary of Athene, built by Odysseus, on the tip of the Cape. It is only a short voyage from here across to the island of Capreae; and after doubling the cape you come to desert, rocky isles, which are called the Sirens. On the side of the Cape toward Surrentum people show you a kind of temple, and offerings dedicated there long ago, because the people in the neighbourhood hold the place in honour. Here, then, the gulf that is called the Crater ” 6 comes to an end, being marked off by two capes that face the south, namely, Mise-imm and Athenaeum. And the whole of the gulf is garnished, in part by the cities which I have just mentioned, and in part by the residences and plantations, which, since they intervene in unbroken succession, present the appearance of a single city.
9.	The island of Prochyta lies off Cape Misenuin, and it is a fragment broken off of Pithecussae.7 Pithecussae was once settled by Eretrians and also
operating in the region of Lake Copais in Boeotia burns out the soil before putting it in cultivation.
2	That is, the ash-dust, now asli-soil.
3	As often, Strabo is unduly concise. He means : <{ when the ash-soil had taken fire, and the excess fat had been driven out by the fire. ”
4	In natural course, and by rain. 5 Cp. 1. 2. 12.
β Cp. 5. 4. 3.	7 But ep. 1. 3. 19.
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εύτνχήσαντες δι’ ευκαρπίαν καὶ διὰ τὰ χρυσεΐα ἐξέλιπον την νήσον κατά στάσιν, ύστερον δὲ /ςαὶ ὕπό σεισμών εξεΧαθεντες και άναφυσημάτων πνρος και θαλάττης καὶ θερμών ύδάτων ἔχει γὰρ C 248 fοιαύτας υποφοράς1 ἣ νήσος, ὕφ’ ών καὶ οι πεμ-φθέντες παρά Τὲρωνος του τυράννου των Συρα-κουσίων εξεΧιπον το κατασκευασθεν ὑφ’ εαυτών τεῖχος καὶ τὴν νήσον· ἐπελθὁντες δὲ Νεαπολῖται κατέσχον* εντεύθεν και 6 μύθος, ὅτι φασι τόν Τυφώνα νποκεΐσθαι τῇ νὴσῳ ταντη, στρεφόμενου δὲ τὰς φΧἀγας άναφυσάσθαι καί τὰ ὕδατα, ἔστι δ’ ὅτε καὶ νησίδας εχούσας ζέον ύδωρ. πιθανώτερον δὲ Πίνδαρος είρηκεν εκ των φαινομένων δρμηθείς' οτι πας δ πόρος ούτος, ἀπὸ τῆς Κυμαίας άρξάμενος μέχρι της Σικελίας, διάπυρος εστι, καὶ κατὰ βάθους ἔχει κοιΧίας τινας εἰς εν συναπτονσας πρός τε άΧΧηΧας 2 και πρὸς τὴν ήπειρον. διόπερ ἦ τε Αἴτνη τοιαύτην εχειν δείκνυται φύσιν, οἴσν ἱστο-ρούσιν άπαντες, και αι των Αιπαραίων νήσοι καί τὰ περὶ τὴν Αικαιαρχείαν και Νεάπολιν καὶ Βαίας χωρία και αι Πιθηκοῦσσαι, ταῦτ’ οὐν δια-νοηθεις τῷ παντὶ τόπῳ τούτῳ φησΧν νποκεΐσθαι τον Τυφώνα*
νυν γε μὰν
ταί θ’ ὑπὲρ Κὑμας άΧιερκέες οχθαι Έ,ικεΧία τ αυτού πιέζει στέρνα Χαχνάεντα.
(Pyth. 1. 3S)
1	υποφοράς (AC/), Jones restores ; instead of αποφοράς.
2	αλλἡλας, Xylamler, for *Ελλ7?νας ; so the later editors.
1 Strabo’s conciseness (if the MSS. are correct) leaves the passage obscure as to whether (1) both peoples left together because of a quarrel with other inhabitants, and later on returned, only to be driven out by the earthquakes (about
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Chalcidians, who, although they had prospered there on ^account of the fruitfulness of the soil and on account of the gold mines, forsook the island1 as the result of a quarrel; later on they were also driven out of the island by earthquakes, and by eruptions of fire, sea, and hot waters; for the island has “fistulas” of this sort, and it was these that caused also the people sent thither by Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse to forsake the island and the fortress they had erected there; and then the Neapolitans came over and took possession. Hence, also, the myth according to which Typhon lies beneath this island, and when he turns his body the flames and the waters, and sometimes even small islands containing boiling water, spout forth. But what Pindar says is more plausible, since he starts with the actual phenomena; for this whole channel, beginning at the Cumaean country and extending as far as Sicily, is full of fire, and has caverns deep down in the earth that form a single whole, connecting not only with one another but also with the mainland; and therefore, not only Aetna clearly has such a character as it is reported by all to have, but also the Lipari Islands, and the districts round about Dicaearchia, Neapolis, and Baiae, and the island of Pithecussae. This, I say, is Pindars thought when he says that Typhon lies beneath this whole region: “Now, however, both Sicily and the sea-fenced cliffs beyond Cumae press hard upon his shaggy breast.” And
500 β c.), or (2) left separately, first, the Chalcidians, because of a quarrel between the two, and, later on, the Eretrians, because of the earthquakes, or (3) part of each left at first, and the rest later on ; but the first interpretation seems more likely. Livy (8. 22), without mentioning the Eretrians, ascribes the founding of Cumae to the Chalcidians who had previously settled “ Aenaria and Pithecussa.”
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καὶ Τίμαιος δὲ περὶ τῶν Πιθηκουσσῶν φησιν ύπο τῶν παλαιών πολλὰ παραδοξοΧογεΐσθαι, μικρόν δὲ προ εαυτού τον Ἐπωπἐὰ1 λόφον ἐν μὲσῃ τῇ νήσω τιναγἐντα1 2 υπό σεισμών άναβαΧεΐν πῦρ και τὺ μεταξύ αυτού καί τὴς θαΧάττης εξώσαι 'πάλιν ἐπὶ τὺ πὲλαγος, τὺ δὲ εκτεφρωθεν τῆς γῆν, μετεωρισμόν Χαβόν, κατασκήψαν πάλιν τνφωνο-ειδῶς εἰς την νήσον, και ἐπὶ τρεῖς τὴν θάλατταν αναχώρησαν σταδίους, άναχωρήσασαν δε μετ ου πολὺ υπόστρεψαν καί τῇ πάΧιρροία κατακΧύσαι την νήσον, και γενὲσθαι σβεσιν τον iv αυτή πυρὸς, ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ ήχου τούς εν τῇ ήπείρω φυγεῖν ἐκ τῆς παραΧίας είς την Κ α μπ ανίαν, δοκεί δὲ τὰ θερμά ὕδατα ενταύθα θεραπεύενν τους Χιθιωντας. αἰ δὲ Καπρέαι δὑο ποΧίχνας είχον το παλαιόν, ύστερον δε μίαν. Νεαπολῖται δὲ καὶ τ αυτήν κατεσχον, ποΧεμφ δὲ ἀποβαΧόντες τὰς Πιθηκούσσας ἀπἑ-Χαβον πάλιν, δὸντος αὐτοῖς Καίσαρος τοῦ Σεβαστού, τὰς δὲ Καπρέας ίδιον ποιησαμενον κτήμα3 καὶ κάτοικοδομήσαντος, αι μεν οὖν παράΧιον πόλει? τῶν Καμπανών και αἰ προκείμεναι νήσον τοναυται.
10.	Έν δὲ τῆ μεσογαίᾳ Καπὑη μὲν ἐστιν ἡ μὴ-τρὁπολις, κεφαΧή τῷ ὅντι κατὰ τὴν ετνμότητα τον ονόματος, τὰ γὰρ αλΧα ποΧίχνια νομίζοιτ αν C 249 κατὰ τὴν σὑγκρισιν πλὴν Τεάνου Ίιδικίνου, καὶ γὰρ αὕτη αξιόλογος, κεντάν δ’ ἐπὶ τῇ όδω τῇ Ἀππίᾳ αὐτή τε καὶ αι 4 τῶν ἄλλων ἐπὶ Βρεντίσιον
1	Έπωπε'α, <iu Theil, for Έπωμἐα ; so the later editors,
2	r iv ay 4 vt a is the reading of Β ; παγἐντα, of A, corrected in some later M SS. to ^αγἐντα, which may be right.
8 κτήμα, Corais, for κτίσμα; so the lntei* editors.
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Timaeus, also, says that many marvellous things are told by the ancients about Pithecussae, and that oniy shortly before his own time the hill called Epopeus, in the centre of tlie island, on being shaken by earthquakes, cast forth fire and shoved the part between it and the sea back to the open sea; and the part of the land that bad been burned to ashes, on being lifted high in the air, crashed down again upon the island like a whirlwind; and the sea retreated for three stadia, but not long after retreating turned back and with its reverse current deluged the island; and, consequently, the fire in the island was quenched, but the noise was such that the people on the mainland fled from the coast into Campania. The hot springs in the island are thought to cure those who have gall-stones. Capreae had two small towns in ancient times, though later on only one. The Neapolitans took possession of this island too; and although they lost Pithecussae in war, they got it back again, Augustus Caesar giving it to them, though he appropriated Capreae to himself personally and erected buildings on it. Such, then, are the seaboard cities of Campania and the islands that lie off it.
10.	In the interior, take first Capua: It is the capital city—a capital ” in reality, as tlie etymology of its name implies,1 for in comparison with it all the rest might be regarded as only small towns, except Teanum Sidicinuin, which is indeed a noteworthy city. It, too,2 lies on the Appian Way, and so do the three cities which, among the rest, lead from it3
1 Cp. 5. 4. 3.	2 As well as Capua.
3	That is, from Capua. 4
4 at, after καί, Corais deletes, inserting at after άλλων (Meineke and Muller-Diibner following.)
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ἄγουσαι ἀπ’ αὐτὸς, Καλατία1 καὶ Καὑδιον2 και Βενεουεντὸν* ἐπὶ δὲ Ῥώμἱ/ς Κασίλινον ΪΒρυται Jiri τῷ ΟύουΧτουρνφ ττοταμω, ἐν ἦ ττοΧιορκούμενοι ΥΙραινεστίνων ἄνδρες τετταράκοντα καὶ πεντακόσιοι πρὸς άκμάζοντα Αννίβαν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον άντεσχον, ώσθ’ ὑπο λιμοῦ Βιακοσίων Βρασμών •πραθέντος μεδίμνου® ὁ μὲν ΊτωΧησας άττεθανεν, ἐσώθη δ’ ὁ ττριάμενος. ἰδὼν S9 αυτούς πλησίον τοῦ τείχους σττείροντας γογγύλην εθαύμαζεν, ώς εοικεν, ὁ ’Αννίβας της μακροθνμίας, εἰ εΧττίζοιεν τεὼς 4 άνθέξειν ἔὼς τεΧεσφορήσειεν ή γογγύλη· καὶ δ^ ττερι<γενεσθαι ττάντας φασι πλὴν ἀνδρῶν ολίγων των ή Χιμφ διαλυθἐντων ὴ ἐν ταῖς μάχαις.
11. Πρός δὲ ταῖς ρηθείσαις ἔτι καὶ αυται Καμ-τταναί πόλεις εΐσίν, ών εμνήατθημεν πρότερον, Κάλης5 τε καὶ Τkavov Χιδικΐνον, ας διορίζουσιν αι δύο Τὐχαι ἐφ’ εκάτερα Ιδρυμένα ι της Αατίνης οδού, καί ἔτι ΈιουεσσοΰΧα καί Ἀτίλλα καὶ Νῶλα και Νουκερία καὶ ’Αχέρραι καί ΆβεΧΧα καί άΧ-Χαι ἔτι εΧάττους τούτων κατοικίαι, ών ἐνίας Σαυ-νίτιδάς φασιν είναι. 'Χαυνϊται 8ε ττρότερον μεν καί μ&χρι της Αατίνης της περὶ Ἀρδἐὰν εξοδίας
1	Καλατία, Kramer, for Καλατερία; so the later editors.
2	Καόδιον, Corais, for Καλόδιον ; so the later editors.
3	For μεδίμνου (the reading of all MSS.), Corais, Meineke and others read μυὅς (following the conj, of Casaubon).
4	τἐ«ς, Corais, for ως ; so the later editors.
5	Κάλ^ς, Kramer, for Κάλκ77; so the later editors. 1 2
1	See 5. 3. 6 and footnote.
2	From Capua, not from Teanum Sidicinum.
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to Brentesium,1 namely, Collatia, Caudium, and Bene-ventum. But Casilinum is situated towards Rome,2 on the River Vulturnus; it was here that five hundred and forty of the Praenestini held out against Hannibal—then at the height of his strength —for so long that, by reason of famine, a medim-nus”3 was sold for two hundred “drachmae,”4 and the man who sold it died of hunger, whereas the man who bought it escaped with his life. And when Hannibal saw them sowing turnips near the wall, he wondered, and with reason, at their long-suffering—that they expected to hold out long enough for the turnips to get ripe; and in fact they all survived, it is said, except a few who perished either because of hunger or in the battles.
11.	But in addition to the cities aforesaid, the following (to which I have adverted before) are also Campanian cities—Cales5 and Teanum Sidi-cinum, whose territories are separated by tlie two temples of Fortune situated on either side of the Latin Way; and so are Suessula, Atella, Nola, Nuceria, Acherrae, Abella, and other settlements (some of which are said to be Samnite) that are still smaller than these. As for the Samnitae: In earlier times they made expeditions even as far as that part of the Latin country which is about Ardea,
8 About a bushel and a half (of grain). But, following Casaubon, all the editors except Groskurd emend “medim-nus” to “rat,” to agree with the story of Pliny (8. 82), Valerius Maximus (7. 6), and Frontinus (8trafegemata 4. 5. 20). And it seems almost certain that Strabo so wrote.
4	In Latin, ** denarii” ; that is, about forty dollars; but with far greater purchasing power than now. The three writers quoted in the preceding footnote say “ two hundred denarii.”	6 5. 3. 9.
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ποιούμενο/, μετ α δὲ ταῦτα αυτήν την Κ,αμπανίαν πορθουντες πολλὴν εκέκτηντο δύναμιν καί γὰρ ἄλλως δεσποτικῶς ἄρχεσθαι μεμαθηκότες ταχύ VTTovpyow τοῖς προστάγμασι, νυνὶ δ’ έκπεπό-νηνται τελίως ὕπὁ τε ἄλλων καὶ τὺ τεΧευταιον υπο %ύΧΧα τον μοναρχήσαντος 'Ρωμαίων ος ἐπειδὴ πολλαῖς μάχαις καταΧύσας τὴν τῶν Ίταλιωτων ἐπανάστασιν, τούτου? σχεδὸν τι μόνους συμμέ-νοντας ἐώρα και ομοίως όμορουντας,1 ὧστε καὶ ἐπ’ αυτήν την Ρώμην εΧθεϊν, συνέστη ττ ρο του τείχους αὐτοῖς, καὶ τοὺς μὲν iv ττ) μάχη κατέκοψε, κεΧεύ-σας μη ζωγρεΐν, τούς δε ρίψαντας τα οττΚα, περί τρισχιΧίους άνδρας ἢ τετρακισχιΧίους φασίν, εις την δημοσίαν επαυΧιν την εν τω Κάμπω κατα-γ αγών εἷρξε· τρισὶ δὲ ύστερον ήμέραις έπιπέμψας στρατιώτας απαντας άπέσφαξε, προ'γραφάς τε ποιούμενος ούκ επαύσατο πριν ή πάντας τούς εν όνο ματ ι 'Ζαυνιτων διεφθειρεν ή εκ της Ιταλία? εξέβαΧε· προς δε τούς αίτιωμένους την ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ὸργὴν ἔφη καταμαθεϊν εκ της πείρας ως ουδέ-ποτ’ αν ειρήνην ἀγάγοι fΡωμαίων οὐδὲ εις εως αν συμμένωσι καθ' εαυτούς Χαυνῖται. καὶ γάρ τοι νυνὶ κώμαι γεγὸνασιν αι πόΧεις, εν ναι δ’ εκΧεΧοί-0 250 ττασι τελὲως, Βοιανὁν, ΑΙσερνία, ϊίάινα, Τελεσία συνεχής Oύενάφρω, καί άΧΧαι τοιαΰται, ων ουδέ-μίαν άξιον ήηεισθαι πόλιν ημείς δ* εττέξιμεν μέχρι του μέτριου διὰ τὴν της Ιταλίας δόξαν καί δύ~
1 όμοίνς όμορουντας may be corrupt. Meineke reads όμοίως όρμδντας. Possibly we should read buolm ύμοαρουντας*
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and then, after that, ravaged Campania itself, and therefore they must have possessed considerable power (indeed, the Campani, since they were already schooled in the obedience of other despots, quickly submitted to the new commands); but now they have been completely worn out—first by others and last of all by Sulla, who became dictator of the Romans; for when, on putting down the insurrection of the Italiotes by many battles, he saw that the Samnitae, almost alone, were holding together and, in like manner as before, were on the border, ready actually to march against Rome itself, he joined battle with them before the walls; and some of them he cut down in the battle (for he had ordered that none be taken alive), while the rest, who had flung down their arms (about three or four thousand men, it is said) he brought down to the Villa Publica in the Campus Martius and imprisoned ; three days later, however, he let soldiers loose upon them and thus slaughtered them all; and further, he would not stop making proscriptions until either he had destroyed all Samnitae of importance or banished them from Italy. And to those who found fault with him for such excessive wrath he said he had realised from experience that not a Roman could ever live in peace so long as the Samnitae held together as a separate people. An’d verily their cities have now come to be mere villages (though some have utterly vanished), I mean Bovianuin, Aesernia, Panna, Telesia (close to Vena-frum), and others like them. No one of these deserves to be regarded as a city, but I, for my part, am thus going into detail, within due bounds, because of the glory and power of Italy. Bene-
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ναμιν. Βενεουεντὺν δ’ όμως συνέστηκεν εὖ καί O ὐενουσία.	0
12.	Περὶ δὲ Σαυνιτών καὶ τοιοῦτός τι? λόγος φέρεται, διότι ττοΧεμοΰντες 'Ζαβΐνοί ποΧύν χρόνον πρὸς τοὺς Όμβρικούς εΰξαντο, καθάπερ τῶν Ἑλλήνων τινὺς, τὰ γενόμενα τῷ ἔτει τούτῳ καθιε-ρώσαι, νίκησαν τες δὲ τῶν γ ενομένων τα μὲν κατἐν θυσαν, τὰ δὲ καθιέρωσαν αφορίας δὲ γενηθ είσης, εἷπε τι? ὡς ἐχρἡν καθιερώσαι καί τα τέκνα. οἱ δ’ εττοίησαν τούτο καί τοὺς γενομένους τότε παῖδας Ἀρεως έττεφήμισαν, άνδρωθέντας S’ έστειλαν εῖς άτΓοικίαν, ήγήσατο δὲ ταύρος· ἐν δὲ τῇ τῶν Ὀπι-κῶν κατ ευνασθ εντός (ἐτὑγχανον δὲ κωμηδον ζών-τες), έκβαΧόντες εκείνους ίδρύθησαν αυτόθι καί τον ταύρον ἐσφαγίασαν τῷ Ἀρει τῷ δόντι αυτόν ηγεμόνα κατο, την των μάντεων άττόφασιν. εἰκὸς δὲ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ 'ϊ,αβέΧΧους αυτούς ύττοκοριστικως άττο των γονέων ττροσαγορευθηναι, Έ,αμνίτας δ’ ἀπ’ ἄλλη ς αιτίας, οὺς οἱf/Ελληνες Σαυνίτας λέγουσι. τινες δὲ καὶ Αάκωνας συνοίκους αυτοΐς γενέσθαι φασί καί διὰ τοῦτο καὶ φιλέλληνας ὐπάρ-ξαι, τινας δὲ καὶ Πιτανάτας καΧεϊσθαι. δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ Ταραντίνων ττΧάσμα τοΰτ είναι, κοΧακευόντων ομόρους καί μέγα δυναμένους ανθρώπους καὶ άμα εζοικειουμένων, οἴ γε και οκτώ μυριάδας εστεΧΧον 1
1	The Greek word here translated “nickname” often means simply a “diminutive.” In that case, Strabo means by “Sabelli” merely “ Little Sabini”; but since the people in question are “Sons of War,” he seems to allude also to the Latin “bcllum.”	* Cp. Pliny 3. 17.
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ventum, however, has held up very well, and so h^s Venusia.
12.	Concerning the Samnitae there is another story current to this effect: The Sabini, since they had long been at war with the Ombrici, vowed (just as some of the Greeks do) to dedicate everything that was produced that }rear; and on winning the victory, they partly sacrificed and partly dedicated all that was produced; then a dearth ensued, and some one said that they ought to have dedicated the babies too; this they did, and devoted to Mars all the children bora that year; and these children, when grown to manhood, they sent away as colonists, and a bull led the way; and when the bull lay down to rest in the land of the Opici (who, as it chanced, were living only in villages), the Sabini ejected them and settled on the spot, and, in accordance with the utterance of their seers, slaughtered the bull as a sacrifice to Mars who had given it for a guide. It is reasonable to suppose therefore that their name “ Sabelli ” is a nickname derived from the name of their forefathers,1 while their name “ Samnitae” (the Greeks say aSaiinitae”) is due to a different cause.2 Some say, moreover, that a colony of Laconians joined the Samnitae, and that for this reason the Samnitae actually became philliellenes, and that Some of them were even called “ Pitanatae.” 3 But it is thought that the Tarantini simply fabricated this, to flatter, and at the same time to win the friendship of, a powerful people on their borders; because, on a time, the Samnitae were wont to send forth an army of as many as eighty thousand infantry
3 That is, as though from Pitane, in Laconia, or as though members of a Spartan clan by that name.
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ποτε τῆ? πεζῆς στρατία?, ἐππόας· δ’ όκτακισχι-λίους. φασι δὲ νόμον1 εἶναι παρὰ τοῖς Saw ιτ αμ ς καλὸν καὶ προτρεπτικόν πρὸς αρετήν1, ου yap ἔξεστι διδὁναι τὰς θυγατέρας οἷ? ἂν έθέΧωσιν, ἀλλὰ κρίνεσθαι κατ α ἔπος δἑκα μὲν παρθένους δἐκα δὲ τῶν νἐων, τοὺς άριστονς καὶ τὰς άριστας· τούτων τω πρωτιό την πρώτην δίδοσθαι, τω δεν-τέρψ την δευτέραν και εξής όντως* ἐὰν δ’ ὁ Χαβών το γέρας μεταβαΧόμενος γένηται πονηρός, άτιμά-ζονσι καί άφαιροννται την δοθεΐσαν. ἑξῆς δ’ είσϊν Τρπῖνοι, καὐτοὶ £αυνῖται* τούνομα δ’ εσχον άπό τον ήγησαμενου Χύκου της άποικίας' ιρπον yap καΧονσιν οι %αννϊται τον Χύκον σννάπτουσι δὲ Αευκανοΐς τοῖς μεσογαίοις. περὶ μὲν Savvιτώv ταῦτα.
13.	Καμπανοῖς δὲ συνέβη διά την τής χώρας ευδαιμονίαν ἐπ’ ἴσον ἀγαθῶν άποΧαΰσαι καί κακών. επὶ τοσουτον yap εξετρύφησαν2 ὦστ’ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἐκάλουν πρὸ? ζεύγη μονομάχων, ορίζοντες άριθμόν κατά την των δείπνων 3 άξίαν. ’Αννίβα δ' έξ ἐνδίσεως Χαβόντος αυτούς, δεξάμενοι χειμα-251 δίοις την στρατιάν όντως έξεθήΧνναν ταῖς ήδοναϊς ὦσθ’ ὁ ’Αννίβας ἔφη νικών κινδυνεύειν επϊ τοΐς εχθροις γενέσθαι, γυναίκας άντι τών άνδρών τους στρατιώτας άποΧαβών. Ῥωμαῖοι δὲ κρατήσαντεϊ πολλοῖς κακοῖς έσωφρόνισαν αυτούς, ύστατα δε
1	νόμον, all editors» for μόνον.
2	ἐξετρόφησαν, Meineke, for εδ ἐτρόφησαν.
3	Kramer emends δείπνων to σννδε/πν»ν ; so Miiller-Bubner aud Meineke ; perhaps rightly.
1 Some of the editors emend the text to read by the rank of their guests,”
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and eight thousand cavalry. And they say that among the Sainnitae there is a law which is indeed honourable and conducive to noble qualities; for they are not permitted to give their daughters in man’iage to whom they wish, but every year ten virgins and ten young inen, the noblest of each sex, are selected, and, of these, the first choice of the virgins is given to the first choice of the young inen, and the second to the second, and so on to the end; but if the young man wlio wins the meed of honour changes and turns out bad, they disgrace him and take away from him the woman given him. Next after the Samnitae come the Hirpini, and they too are Samnitae; they got their name from the wolf that led the way for their colony (for “hirpus” is what the Samnitae call the wolf); and their territory adjoins that of those Leucani who live in the interior. So much, then, for the Samnitae.
13.	As for the Campani, it was tlieir lot, because of the fertility of tlieir country, to enjoy in equal degree both evil things and good. For they were so extravagant that they would invite gladiators, in pairs, to dinner, i*egulating the number by the importance of the dinners;1 and when, on their instant submission to Hannibal, they received his army into winter-quarters, the soldiers became so effeminate because of tlie pleasures afforded them that Hannibal said that, although victor, he was in danger of falling into the hands of his foes, because the soldiers lie had got back were not his men, but only women. But when the Romans got the mastery, they brought them to their senses by many severe lessons, and, last of all, portioned out to Roman
h h 2
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και κατεκΧηρονχησαν τὴν γ ἣν, νυνὶ μέντοι μετ' ευπραγίας διάγουσι τοι? ἐποίκοις όμονοήσαν^ες καὶ τὺ αξίωμα φνΧάττονσι το άρχαΐον καί τφ μεγεθει τῆς πολεως καὶ κατ’ ενανΒρίαν. μετὰ δὲ τὴν Καμττανίαν καί την Χαυνιτιν μέχρι Φρεντα-νῶν ἐπὶ μὲν τῇ Τνρρηνικη θαΧάττη το των Πικεν-τινων (έθνος οίκει, μικρόν απόσπασμα τῶν ἐν τῷ Ἀδρία Πικεντίνων, ὑπο Ρωμαίων μετωκισμένον εἰς τον Ποσειδωνιάτην κόλπον, ος νῦν Παιστανὸς καλεῖται, καὶ ἡ πόλις ἡ Ποσειδωνία Παιστός, ἐν μεσῳ τῷ κόΧττφ κείμενη. %υβαριται μεν οὖν ἐπὶ θαΧάττΎ] τεῖχος εθεντο, οι δ1 οίκισθ έντες ανωτέρω μετεστησαν, ύστερον δὲ Λευκανοὶ μὲν εκείνους, Ῥωμαῖοι δὲ Αευκανούς άφείΧοντο την πόλιν, ποζεῖ δ’ αυτήν εττίνοσον ποταμὸς πλησίον εἰς ἕλη ἀνα-χεομενος.ι μεταξύ δὲ τῶν %ειρηνονσσών καί τΡ{ς ΤΙοσειΒωνίας Μαρκῖνα, Τυρρηνῶν κτίσμα οίκον-μενον υττο Σαυνιτῶν. εντεύθεν εἰς Πομπαίαν Βία Νουκερίας οὐ πλειὸνων εκατόν καί είκοσι σταΒίων ἐστὶν ὁ ισθμός. Βιήκονσι δ’ οι Ώίκεντες μέχρι τον ΧιΧάριΒος ποταμού του ορίζοντος ἀπὸ τ αυτής
1 2υβαρῖται . . , αναχεὅμενος is transposed by Meineke (as suggested by Du Theil, Groskurd, Kramer, and C. Muller) to a position after ἡ Ποσειὅωνία in 6. 1. 1. 1 2 3 4
1	Strabo says elsewhere (5. 4 2) that the Frentani were a “ Samnitic tribe,” but he has preferred to discuss the two peoples and their countries separately (see also 5. 4. 3).
2	Hereafter Strabo will call this tribe “Picentes” (cp. the Latin terms).
3	This was merely a fortified trading-post. It was near what the Romans called “Portus Albumus” (see Nissen, Lmideskunde, Vol. II., p. 892).
4	About one-half of a mile inland, to the site of Poseidonia.
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settlers a part of the land. Now, however, they * arg living in prosperity, being of one mind with the new settlers, and they preserve their old-time reputation, in respect to both the size of their city and the high quality of its men. After Campania, and the Samnite country (as far as the Frentani1), on the Tyrrhenian Sea dwells the tribe of the Picentini,2 a small offshoot of those Picentini who dwell on the Adriatic, which has been transplanted by the Romans to the Poseidonian Gulf; this gulf is now called the Paestan Gulf; and the city of Poseidonia, which is situated in the centre of the gulf, is now called Paestus. The Sybaritae, it is true, had erected fortifications on the sea,8 but the settlers removed them farther inland;4 later on, however, the Leucani took the city away from the Sybaritae, and, in tum, the Romans took it away from the Leucani, But the city is rendered unhealthy by a river that spreads out into marshes in the neighbourhood.5 * * Between the Sirenussae and Poseidonia lies Marcina, a city founded by the Tyrrheni and now inhabited by Samnitae. From here to Pompaia, by way of Nuceria, the distance across the isthmus is not more than one hundred and twenty stadia. The country of the Picentes extends as far as the River Silaris, which
5	Meineke, following tlie suggestion of Du Theil, transposes
the Greek for “The Sybaritae . . . neigbbouihood” to
a position after the first sentence in Book VI, assuming that the Greek as it stands makes Poseidonia a city of the
Picentini. But the words in question seem to be merely a digression ; and in that case “the settlers’’ now referred to are not to be confused with the “ transplanted ” Picentini, whose city was Picentia. The river in question is now represented by the “ Fosso Capo dei Fiumi ” and the marshes near it.
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τῆς χώρας την άρχαίαν Καμττανίαν'1 ἐφ’ ου τοῦτ’ ἴδιον ίστορουσιν περί τον νέατος 2 οντος ποτίμον,3 το καθιὑμενον εἰς αὐτὸ φυτὸν άττοΧιθουσθαι φυΧάτ-τον την χρόαν καί την μορφήν, των δὲ Πικεντων υπήρχε μητρόποΧις Πικεντία, νυνὶ δὲ κωμηδὸν ζώσιν άπωσθεντες ὕπό Ρωμαίων Βία τὴν πρὸς Αννίβαν κοινωνίαν· ἀντὶ δὲ στρατειας ήμεροΒρο-μεῖν καὶ <γρα μματοφορεΐν ἀπεδεἐχθησαν ἐν τῷ τότε δημοσίᾳ, καθάπερ καί ΑευκανοΙ καί Βρεττιοι κατά τὰς αντάς αιτίας· επετείχισαν δ’ αὐτοῖς Σάλερνον Ῥωμαῖοι φρουράς χάριν μικρόν υπέρ τής θαΧάττης* εἰσὶ δ’ ἀπὸ %ειρηνουσσων ἐπὶ %ιλαριν στάΒιοι Βιακόσιοι εξήκοντα.
1	For Καμπανίαν (the reading of the MSS. except C, which reads Κανίαν) Meineke and others read ’Ιταλίαν. See C. Muller, /wZ Far. Xed., p. 974).
2	του, after ὅὅατος, Meineke omits.
3	ποτίμου, the editors in general, for πorauiav cp. same emendation in 5. 1. 8 and 5. 4. 5.
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separates the old Campania from this country.1 In regard to this river, writers report the following as a special characteristic, that although its water is potable, any plant that is let down into it turns to stone, though it keeps its colour and its shape.2 Picentia first belonged to the Picentes, as metropolis, but at the present time they live only in villages, having been driven away by the Romans because they had made common cause with Hannibal. And instead of doing military service, they were at that time appointed to serve the State as couriers and letter-carriers (as were also, for the same reasons, both the Leucani and the Brettii); and for the sake of keeping watch over the Picentes the Romans fortified Salemum against them, a city situated only a short distance above the sea. The distance from the Sirenussae to the Silaris is two hundred and sixty stadia.
1	The later editors emend “Campania” to “Italy” (cp. 5. 1. 1). But it seems far more likely that Strabo wrote (or else had in mind) the words “Lucania and” before “ the Silaris River.” In this case “ this country ” means Lucania. Indeed, Strabo says in the succeeding paragraph (6. 1. 1) that Lucania begins at Silaris, And he has already defined the seaboard of the Campania of his own time as beginning at Sinuessa, and ending at Surrentum and the Cape of Minerva (see 5 2. 1, 5. 3. 4, 5. 4. 3, and 5. 4, 8-9).
2	So Pliny (2, 106) and Silius Italicus (8, 581).
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A
Aeherrae, 453, 461 Addna Eiver, 227, 273, 295, 313 Adriatic, the, 273, 283, 301, 303, 305, 3] 9, 331, 427, 469 Adula, Mt., 227, 273, 313 Aedua, the, 199, 225, 229 Aeneas, Trojan founder of Kome, 379, 393 397
Aeqiu(Aeci), the, 379, 387, 415 Aeschylus (525-456 B.a), the tragic poet; quoted concerning the Stony Plain, 187; on the Pelasgi, 345 Aesis River, 831, 369, 371 Aetna, Mt., 453, 457 Afranius, one of Pompey’s generals, 99
Agnppa, Marcus Vipsanius (consul 37, 28, 27, B.C); his transfer of the Ubii across the Bhenus, 231; built roads from Lugdunum, 289: his adornment of Rome, 405; cut down, forest about Avernus, 445 AJhenot>arbus, Gnaeus Dometius (consul 122 B,C.); routed the Celti, 197, 219
Alba, 379, 381, 387, 403, 423 Albanus, Mt., 379, 411, 421, 423 Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C); set up altars as limits of his Indian Expedition, 139; his complaints against the pirates of Antium, 391 Allobroges, the, 197, 199, 231, 271 Alps, the, 263, 265, 283, 289, 293, 299, 303, 329, 427 *
Amollius (Amulius), legendary King of Rome, 381
Anacreon of Teos (to. about 560 B.C.), 09; the great lyric poet, of whose works only fragments remain 1
Anas River, 11, 19 Ancona, 303, 305, 371, 427 Ancus Marcras, legendaiy King of Kome, 339, 391, 401 Anio Eiver, 403, 417 Anticleides of Athens, 347 (lived about the time of Alexander the Great), author, among other works, of the Returns of Greeks from their mythical expeditions Antiochus of Syracuse (fl. about 420 B.C.), author of a History of Sicily and The Colonising of Italy, of which only fragments are extant; on the Opici and Auson.es, 435 Antipolis, 171, 175, 191, 267 Antium, 387, 389, 391, 393, 421 Antony, Marcus, the triumvir, 23 Apennine Mountains, 263, 285, 287, 303, 305, 307, 323, 333, 335, 351, 373, 389, 397, 427
Appian Way, 395, 399, 411, 413, 421, 459
Aquae Sexfciae, 171,177 ,
Aquileia, 283, 287, 291, 317, 323, 331
Aquitani, tlie, 163, 213 Aquifcania, 253, 291 Arar Eiver, 199, 211, 223, 225, 229 Ardea, 379, 393
Arimmnm, 301, 303, 305, 327, 325), 369, 371
Aristarcha, the priestess of Artemis, 173
Aristotle of Stagira (see Dictionary in vol. i.), on the cause of the tides, G7; on the stones of Stony Plain, 185
Arretium, 351, 365, 367 Arfcabrians (Arotrebians), G9,	71,
157
1 A complete index will appear in the last volume.
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Ai’fcemidorus of Ephesus (fl. about 100 B.C!.)> geographer, and author of a work in eleven books, of which only fragments preserved m an abridgment by Marcianus now remain; on. Cape Cerium, 7; on the size of the setting sun, 11; contradicts Eratosthenes regarding44 Tar-tessis ” and u Blest Isle," 49, on the temple of Athens at Odysseia, 83; on anchorages at Tarraco, 91; on the ornaments of women, 109; on the dimensions of the larger of the Gymnesiae, 125; on the Pillars of Heracles, 137; on the mouths of the Bhodanus, 189; onci Aeria,” 197; his story of the crows, 249, and of Demeter and Core, 251; on the ditotanco oi Cymus and Sardo from mainland, 357; identifies A vermis with Lake Aclierusia, 447
Arverni, the, 211, 217, 219, 221, 2B1 Atjclepiadcs the Myrlean (fl. in first century B.C.), historian, grammarian, and teacher of grammar in Turditania, 83:	on tire Igletes,
110
Asmius Pollio (7G B.C.-4 A.I>.), orator, poet, historian, and (40 B,C.) consul; on the length of the Blienus Biver, 2^7 Asia, 17, 23, 31 Asturians, the, 103, 121 Atax Biver, 181, 183, 211 Athenodorus (see Dictionary in vol. i.), on the tides, 147 Augusta Emerita, 01,121 Augustus Caesar (b. 63 B.C., d. 14 A.IX), Cantabrians subdued by, 79; bis personal territory in Iberia, 121; his division of Transalpine Oeltica, 165; naval station of, called Forum Julium, 191; Ins temple at Lugdunmn, 223; liis fxiemtehip with British chieftains, 257; builder of roads, 275; his overthrow of the Salassi, 279; founded Augusta, 281; vanquished the Iapodes, 287; his constructive measures, 403; builder of beautiful structures at Borne, 407; his Mausoleum, 409; personal owner of Oapreae, 459 Ausones, the, 393, 435
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Baetis Biver, 17, 19,101 Baiae, 447, 451, 457 Balbus of Cades (fl. about 40 B.C!.), served under Caesar m the civil war; was quaestor in Further Spain (43 B.C.); added a new city to his native city G-ades, and in 19 B.a gained a triumph for las ■victories in Africa, 131 Barcas Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal; his campaign against Iberia, 57; succeeded by Hasdrubal, 87 Bastetania, 75, 81 Bastetanians, the, 19, 79, 103, 105 Bitmtus, King of tlie Arverni; lus war with tlie Romans (121 B.C), 221
Bon, the, 311, 323 Bononia, 327, 331 Brennus, the Prausan, 205 Brundismm (Brentesium), 395, 461 Bruttii (Brettn), the, 305, 307, 377. 471
Bratus, Becimus (b. about 84 B.O); his flight from Mutina (48 B.C.), 279
Bratus, X). Junius (consul 13S B.C',), sumamed Callaicus, 63, 69, 77
(3
Caepio, Quintus (consul 10C B.C.), found Delphian treasures afc Tolosa, 207
Caesar-Augusta, Cl, 07 Caesar, Augustus (sec Augustus) Caesar, the Deified (see Julius Caesar) Oallaicana, the, 65, 77, 103, 109, 121 Callimachus of Cyrenc (see Dictionary m vol. i.) on Pola, 323 Calpe, mountain and city, 15, 79, 80, 129
Campam, the, iiO, 455, 4G3, 4C>7 Campania, 389, 3U5, 413, 433. 435, 437, 459, 463, 471 Campus Martius, the, 407, 463 Cantabrians, the, 77, 79, 109, 115, 121
Cantium, 227, 253 Oapreae, 455, 459 Capua, 435, 450
Garbo, Gnaeus (consul 113 B.C.); liis Clash with the Cimbri, 311)
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darpetanians, tlie, 65, 103 $&arteia, whither Gnaeus Pompey fled, 23 ^identified with Tartesbus, 59 Casilmum, 411, 413, 415 Oastalo, 25, 97; its mined lead, 47;
a powerful city, 65 Oavari, the, 195, 201 Celtae, the, 163, 211 Celti, the, 197, 235, 251, 255, 261, 307. 311, 333 Oeltiberia, 101,105 Celtiberians, the, 87, 103, 103, 11)9, 123
Oeltica (see Transalpine and Cisalpine), lour parts of, 169; size of, 251, 253; its exports and impoits, 259
Cemmenus Mountain, 163, 195, 203, 211, 213, 201 Oimbri, the, 241, 319 Cisalpine Celtiea, 227, 271, 303, 331, 371
Cispadana, 307, 323, 325, 3:29 Gleitarclms, who accompanied Alexander the Great on las Asiatic expedition; on the salt-rock in India, 357 Olusium, 367, 403
Coelius, Lucius Antipater (b. about 175 B.C3.), the Roman historian, 385
Oorduba, founded by Marcellas (in his third consulship, 152 B.a), 21, 23
Corsica (see Cymus)
Cosa (Cossa), 347, 303 CJottius, 171, 273, 327; king of several Ligurian tribes m the Cottian Alps, but submitted to Augustas, who gave him. the title of Praefect, whereupon he built roads over the Alps, and in 8 b.c. elected at Segusio (now Susa), m honour of Augustus, a triumphal arch which is still to be seen Crassus, Publius Licinius (consul 97 B.C.); his visit to the Cassiter-iiles Islands, 159
Crates of Mallus (see Dictionary m vol. i); bis use of Homer as basis of scientific investigations, 85 Cumae, 437, 439, 447, 451 Cuneus, country adjacent to Sacred Cape, 7
Cymus (Corsica), 355, 359, 361
D
Daci, the, 287, 311
Demetrius of Phaleram (b. about 350 B.C.), pupil of Theophrastus, philosopher, statesman, orator, historian, and author of numerous works on various subjects; on the Attic silver mines, 43 Demetrius Poliorcetes (337-283 B.C.); his complaints against the pirates of Ajitium, 391
Dicaearchia, 445, 447, 451, 457 Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily (see Dictionary in vol. i.), on the Pillars of Heracles, 137
Dionysius the Elder (430-367 Bio); his stud of prize-horses, 309; robbed temple of Eilethyia, 365; his tyranny, 427
Dionysus, imitated by Alexander in the erection of altars, 139, 141; Samnitae women possessed by, 249 Dometius Ahenobarbus (see Aheno-
barbus)
Druentia River, 171, 105, 271, 329 Druids, the, 245, 247 Drusus Germanicus (consul 9 B.C!.), brother of Tiberius Caesar; ins campaign against the Cami and Norid, 283
Dubis River, 199, 211, 223, 225 Bunas Biver, 271, 277, 327 Durius Eiver, 65, 69, 101
E
Ebusus, island of, 91,125 Edetanians, the, 81,103» 105 Elvetii, the, 225, 229, 281, 291 EphoruK (see Dictionary in vol. i.% 7; liis account of Oeltica, 251; on the Pelasgi, 343, 345; on the Cimmerians, 443
Eratosthenes of Gyrene (see Dictionary m vol. i), on Tartessis, 49; on Tarraco’s roadstead, 91; on tie Pillars of Heracles, 137; on the distance of Cymus and Sardo from mainland, 357 Eiytheia, 49, 133
Euripides (480-406 B.C.), tlie tiagic poet; attributes the ruin of Greeks and barbarians to Zeus, 189; on the Pelasgians, 345
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Evander, mythical Arcadian founder of Rome, 385
3?
Fabius the historian, 377 (Strabo refers to Quintus Fabius Pictor, who flourished about 220 B.ci., was the oldest Eoman annalist, and wrote Ms work in Greek, or else possibly to a younger annalist named I'abius Pictor, whose work was written in Latin)
Plaminian Way, 331, 367, 371 Plammius, G-aius, the Elder (consul 223 and 217	conquered by
Hannibal, 369
Flaminius, Gaius, the Younger (consul with Marcus Lepidus in 187 B.C.), builder of Maminian. V7ay, S3!
Frentani, the, 429, 433, 469
G
Gade3, 11, 17, 19, 21, 81, 129, 135; its population and its Knights, 131; distance from Sacred Cape, 49
Gaezatae, the, 311, 323 Galatae, the, 163, 179, 211, 223, 237 Grarumna .River, 1G5, 211, 213, 229, 253
Genua, 263, 267, 271, 303, 323, 329 Germans, the, 225, 229. 239, 241, 281
H
Hannibal, son of Barcas Hamilcar (b. about 247, d. about 183 B.C.), 323; Ms destruction of Saguntum, 91; crossed Alps through, country of tlie Taurini, 293; through marshes of Oispadana, 329, 309; besieged the Praenestini, 401, lavishly entertained by the Oam-pani, 467
Hasdrubal, successor of Barcas Hamilcar, 87
Helvetii (see Elvetii) Hemeroscopeium, 89, 99 Heneti (Eneti), 1299, 303, 307, 317, 321, 323
Heracles, the expeditions of, 53; Pillars of (see Pillars of Heracles); imitated by Alexander, 130, 111
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Hera’s Island, 129,1δ7 Hernici, the, 379, 387, 415 Herodotus (see Dictionary in vpl. i.)> on Argonthonius, 59 Hesiod (see Dictionary in vol. i.), 345 Hiero (tyrant of Syracuse from 478 to 467 B.O.), 457
Hispania, synonymous with Ibena, 119
Homer, S00, 343, 345, 357
I
lapodes, the, 3C5, 287 Iberia, general character oi, 3; shape and dimensions of, 5; wealth of, 57; number of cities in, 105; products of, 107; ibs name, 117 Iberus Eiver, 81, 89, 91, 97, 99, 155 Iconii, the, 195, 271 Idubeda Mountain, 97,101,103 lerne (Ireland), 259 Ilipa, 21, 153 Xnteramna, 373, 413 Ister Biver, 273, 285, 287, 289, 311, 317
Italiotos, the, 271, 283, 291, 299, 463
Italy, 299, 305, 307, 371, 4C3
J
Julius Caesar (b. about 100, d. 44 B.a); went from Borne to Obulco m 27 days, 97; defeated Afranius and Petreius, 99; on the Aqmtam and Belgae, 165; opposed by the Maswiliotes in the civil war, 179; whom he later granted their former autonomy, 181; his war with Ver-cingetorix, 219; established navy-yard at Itium, 229, 233; his war with the Elvetii, 229; naval battle with the Veneti, 235; twice crossed over to Britain, 257; robbed by Salasfci, 279; colonised Comum, 313; builder of beautiful structures at Borne, 407
Jura, ML, 229, 291
L
Lanuvium, 387, 380, 421 Larins Lake, 273, 293, 813 Latin Way, the, 411, 413, 415, 1G1
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Tjitini, the, 335, 379, 387, 389, 303, *893, 305
iminus, legendary King of the Latins 37T·
Latium (Latin country), 335, 37<”, 377, S87, 380, 409, 423, 433, 461 Laurentum, 379, 393 Laurium, silver mines of, 43 Lavinium, 385, 393 Lemenna Lake, 273, 291 Lepidus, Marcus (consul with Gaius Flammius in 187 B.c.)> builder ot Flaminian Way, 331 Lero, island, 193
Leucani, tlie, 305, 307, 377, 469, 471 Liger River, 1C5, 211, 213, 220, 231, 24X, 249, 253
Ligures, the, 169, 177, 191, 193, 265, 271, 293, 331, 353 Liguria, 299, 303, 307, 333 Lingones, the, 199, 229, 291 Lins River, 397, 413, 415 Lucani (see Leucam)
Lucrinus Gulf, 489, 445 Lugdunum, 165, 199, 217, 223, 229, 231, 289 Luna, 329, 349
Lusitania, greatest of the Iberian nations, G5; dimensions, 67 Lusibanians, the, 65, 71, 73, 107, 121
M
Metellus Pius (fl. about 00 B.C.), went as proconsul to Iberia in 79 B.O. and lor eight years prosecuted an unsuccessful war against Sertorius; the war was near Segobriga and Bilbilis, 103
Mmtumae, 395, 413, 415 Misenum, Cape, 433, 435, 439, 447, 455
Morini, the, 2SS, 253, 257 Munda, 97: geographical position of, 23
Κ
Nabrisaa, 17, 31 Nar Eiver, 371, 403 Naibo, 171, 181, 201, 203, 211, 223 Narbomtix, 165, 169, 211, 217, 221, 291
Weapons (Naples), 445, 449, 451, 457 ISTemausus, 171, 201 New Cartilage, 105, 123, 155; s-ilver mine1* of, 47; founded by Has-(lrubal, 87 Nicaea, 175,191 Nola, 453, 461 Nomentan Wav, 377, 417 Nuceria, 373, 453, 461, 469 Numa Pompilius sucee^or of Romulus as King of Home, 375, 385
Numantia, 09, 101, lo‘>
Malaca, SI, 105
Marcellas, Marcus, founder of Oordubti (in Ins third consulship, 132 BY'.'), al; exacted tribute of 600 talents from Oeltiberia, 105 Marius, G-aius (157-86 B.C.), seven times consul; cut a new channel for the Hhodanus, 189
Marius the Younger (consul 82 B.C), killed at Praeneste, 419 Marsi, the, 337, 403, 415, 425, 429 Massiiia, 169,173,181,183 Massiliotes, tlie, 169, 175, 189, 2G7, 269
Maximus Aemilianus (see Quintus) Meiiapu, the, 231, 233, 253, 257 Messala, Marcus Valeuus (consul 81 B.a), 279
Metellus Balearicus (consul 123 B.a)) subjugated the inhabitants of the Balearic Isles and founded their cities, 125, 127
O
Obulco, 21, 97 Ocra, ML, 265, 287, 303 Oericli, 8G7, 371 Odysseia, City of, 53, 83 Ombrica (Umbria), 369, 371, 373 403
Ombrici, the, 313, 325, 337, 369, 405 Ophiussa, island of, 125 Opici, the, 435, 465 Orespeda Mountain, 97, 101, 103, 105 Oretamans, the, 65, 81, 103,105 Osci, the, 395, 413, 435, 45S Obtia, 335, 8(>3, 379, S89, 391, 399
Ρ
Padus Eiver, 22/, 271, *273, 29f>, 307, 311, B13, 327, 329, 435 Patavium, 313, 333 Pelasgi, the, 341, 343, 365, 453
477
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Peligni, the, 589, 429, 431, 433 Pelorus (the pilot of Hannibal’s ship killed in fit of anger by Hannibal); Tower of, 139
Petreius, one of Pompey's generals, 99
Pherecydes of Syros (see Dictionary in vol, i.); on Eryfcheia, 133 Philetas of Cos (fl. about BOO B.CJ.), 'a,n Alexandrian poet and grammarian ; his Rermenela quoted, 127
Phoenicians, the, δδ, 57, 81, 125, 147, 157, 361
Phosphorus (Artemis), shrine of, called u Lux Dubia,” 19 Picentim, the, 377, 427, 469 Ficenum (Picentine country), -127, 439, 431, 433
Pillara of Heracles, 3, 5, 15, 31, 33, 37, 39, 53, 65, 79, 85, 93, 97, 129, 135,143
Kndar, the lyric poet (b. about f>22 B.C.); on Greek sacrifices, 75; on the Grates of Gades, 143, ou the eruptions of Typhon, 457 Pisa, 303, 351, 353, 363 Pithecussae Island, 455, 467, 459 Pityussae Islands, 123 Placentia, 325, 327, 329, X33 Poemnns (Pennine Alps), '277, 280, 291
Pola, 299, 323
Polybius (see Dictionary in vol. i.); on the Turditanians and Turdulians, 13; on the sea-oak and tunny-fish, 39; on the silver mines of New Carthage, 47; on the sources of the Baetis and Anas Rivers, 49; on the civility of the Celtic peoples, 59; on the tribes of the Vaccaeans ana Oeltiberians, 108; on the destruction of 300 Celtiberian cities by Tiberius Gracchus, 105; on the Pillars of Heracles, 137; on the behaviour of the spring and the tides at Gades, 143, 147; on the mouths of the Rhodanus, 189; on Pytheas, 215; on the Ligures and other tribes, 265; on a peculiar animal in the Alps, 289; on a gold mine among the Noric Taurisci, 291; on the size and height of the Alps, 293; calls Italy a triangular promontory, 301; on the distance
478
from lapygia to Sicilian Stratt, 305; on the fountains of tliBf Timavus, 319; on the dista^^fe from Luna to Cosa, 347; Ch. tlie Opici and Ausones, 435 Pompaia, 453. 455, 469 Pompev, Gnaeus, younger son of the triumvir, flight and death of, 23 Pompey the Great, the triumvir; sons of defeated, 21; his faction joined by the Massiliotes, 179; son of Pompey Strabo, 811; builder of beautiful structures at Rome, 407
Pompey, SextuK, elder son of the triumvir; lus capture and death, 23; his war against the generals of Caesar, 101; caused Sicily to revolt, 439
Pompey Strabo (consul 89 B.C.), settled colony at Comum, 311 Poplomtun, 347, 353, S55, SGS Poseidoman (Paestan) Gulf, 299, 305, 4(51)
Poseidonius (see Dictionary ia vol, i.), on the size of the setting sun, 9; on the east winds, 31; on the Turchtanian ores, 43; on the oauae of the tides, 67; on the source of the Baems Biver, 69; on the temple of Athene at Otlysseia, 83; on the tribute exacted from Oeltiberia by Marcellas 103; ridicules Polybius, 105; on the copper in Cyprus, and the <rowti and liorses in Iberia, 107; on the courage of women, 113; on the Pillars of Heracles, 137; on the wells and tides at Gades, 145; on the relation of the tides to the moon, 149; on certain trees in. Grades and New Carthage, 153; on the stones of Stony Plain, 185, 1K7; on the isthmus near Narbo, 2()9; on nailing up the heads of enemies in U-aul, 247; on the Timavus Biver, 319; on quarrying stones in Liguria, 335 Praeneste, 415, 417, 419 Publius Crassus <see Orassus)
Pyrenees Mountains* «% 77. 101, 239, 253
Pytheas of Massilia (see Dictionary in vol. 1.); bis false pretensions, 51, 85; on Britain, 215; on the Ostimii (Osismii), 237
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QS%jLfcua Fabius Maximus Aemiliauus Allot»oi?n:‘us (consul 121 K.C.); cut down 200,000 (Jelta, 197, 21‘J
K,
Ravenna, 301, 313, 327, 329, 3G9, 371 RUaeti, the, 227, 273, 281, 293, 811 Hhenus River, 163, 221, 223, 1225, 227, 229, 233, 239, 253, 273, 281, 291, 313
Ehodanus River, 107, 175, 18S, 189, 191, 195, 197, 199, 209, 211, 217, 221, 223, 229, 269, 271, 273, 1391 Rome, 379, 381, 391, 399, 409 Bomulus, traditional founder of Borne, 381, 387
Rubicon River, 327, 331, 371 Rutuli, the, 37i>, 387, 31)3
S
Sabine country, the, «373, 377, 411, 427
Sabiui, the, 335, 375, *1ΠΓ>
S icrert (Jape, 5, 7, 11, 19, G1 SulasKi, the, 271, 273, 277, 280, 203, 303
S litres, 109, 175, 181, 193, 195, 201, 269
S'lmmtae, the, 377, 389, 303, 427, 435, 4H1, 463, 405
S.iinmum (Sanimte country), 433, 1G0 Santoni, the, 215, 217, 201 Sardo (Sardinia,), 349, 355, 359, 3G1, 3G3
Scaurus, M. Aemilius (163-about 89 B.c.), conducted canals from the Padus to Parma, 329 Scipio Africanti'i Major (consul 205-194 ΒὉ.); Ms tomb at Liternum, 437
Scipio, Caius (identity unknown), added 30U0 colonists to Comum, 311
Segusiavi, 199, 223
Seleueus the Chaldean astronomer, on the regularity and irregularity of the tides, 153
Senones, the, 233, 235, 311, 323 Sequana Eiver, 211, 223, 227, 229, 253
Sequani, the, 199, 225, 229, 281, 291 Sertorius (fl. about 90 B.c.), was
praetor 83 B.a, was later invited by the Lusitanians to become their commander» and as such held at bay all Roman generals, but was assassinated by certain of Ins own officers in 72 B.C.; his mastery in Iberia, 87; his last battles, 99; Ins war m Iaccetania against Pompey, 101; lus war with Metellus, 103 Servius Tullius, legendary King of Home, 401
Sextius, Titus, one of Caesars legates m Gaul and at the time of Caesar’s death (44 B.o.) governor of the province of Numidia; defeated the Sallyes and founded Aquae Sextiae (now Ais), 177 Sicily, 439, 457 Sicily, Strait of, 299, 301, 433 Sidicmi, the, 413, 435 Silaris River, 469, 471 Sinuessa, 389, 395, 411, 433, 437 Spinitae, the;	their treasury at
Delphi, 315
Stesichorus (see Dictionary m vol. i.), on the neat-herd of Geryon, 40 Stoechades Island, 103 Sucro River, 89,Κ >5 Suesria, metropolis of the Volsci, 387, 413
Suessiones, the, 233, 241 Suevi, the, 231, 287 Sulla (138-78 B.C.), 353, 463
Τ
Tagus River, XX, 25, Cl, 65, 67, 103 Tarentum (Taras), 395 Tarentum, Gulf of, 299, 305 Tarqumius Priscus, Km# of Rome, 387
Tarquinius Superbus, 339 Tarradna, 389, 395 Tarraco, 91, 95, 99, 123 TartessuR, river and city, 49; associated with Tartarus, 51, 53; identified with Carteia, 59 Tarasco, 171, 203 Taurini, the, 273, 293 Teanum Sidicinum, 413, 450, 401 Tectosages, 203, 213 Teneas (Tima) River, 373, 403 Thule (the island reported by Pytheas), 261
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Tiber Biver, 335, 351, 367, 371, 379, 381, 391, 403
Tiberius Caesar (Roman emperor 14
37	79; his campaign against the Garni and Norici, 283
Tiberius Gracchus (consul 177 B.C.), 105
Timaeus (b. about 352 B.C. and lived 96 years), the historian, liis greatest work being a history of Sicily from the earliest times to 264 B.O., in
38	books or more, of which only-fragments remain; on the mouths of the Rhodanus, 189; on earthquakes in Pithecussae, 459
Timagenes, a rhetorician and historian from Alexandria, contemporary of Augustus and author of a history of his exploits; on the children of Caepio, 207 Tnnosthen.es (see Dictionary in vol. i.)» on Oalpe, 15
Titus Tatius, King of the Sabini and with Bomulus joint King of Rome, , 375, 385, 401 £{ Togati” the, 61, 123 Transalpine Oeltica, 1CB, 251, 263, 329
Transpadana, 307, 323 Tricorii, the, 195, 271 Trophies of Pompey, 81, 91, 95, 171 Turdetama, geographical position of, 19; blessed by nature, 27; exports of, 33; its mines, 39
Turditanians, wisest of the Iberitfi), 13; theirLatin right,” 59 Turdulians, the, 13, 69 Tusculum, 411, 415, 421 Tyrrlieni, the, 325, 337, 353, 365, 391, 429, 435, 453
Tyrrhema, 299, 303, 347, 351, 365, 367, 3G9, 373, 403
V
Valerian Way, 411, 415 Varro, Terentius; liis overthrow of the Salassi, 279
Varus River, 169, 171, 191, 271, 299 Vasconians, the, 77, 99 Venafrum, 415, 437, 463 Veneti (see Heneti)
Vennones, the, 273, 281 Vercingetorix, Arverman chieftain; his war with Julius Caesar (52 B.c.)> 219
Veronians, the, 87, 101 Vestmi, the, 375, 397, 429, 433 Vettordans, the, 65, 10S, 109 Vindelici, the, 227, 281, 287 Viriathus (fl. about 150 B.C.), a celebrated Lusitanian brigand, 87 Vocontii, the, 171, 195,1203, 2(59, 271 Volaterrae, 347, 353 Volcae, 201, 271 Volsci, the, 379, 387, 415 Vulturmm River, 415, 437
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